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ILLUSTRATIONS 


The  Collefie  management  has  kindly  per- 
mitted me  the  use  of  the  illust rations  from 
their  literature,  some  of  which  are  missing 
at  the  last  moment  when  too  late  to  replace 
them,  especially  the  pictures  of  General 
Wallace  and  Vice-President  Marshall  and 
of  Professors  Humphrey  and  Twining, 
which  I much  desired.  The  picture  of  the 
College  and  the  Campus  and  of  the  faculty 
are  placed  indiscriminately  throughout  thw 
hook.  Those  of  the  buildings  are  not 
named  hut  Wabash  men  can  locale  them. 
1 have  had  pictures  made  of  the  three 
Majors,  the  three  Elstons  and  some  others. 
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PREFATORIAL. 


The  reader  will  understand  from  the  title  that  this  book  is  not 
intended  to  be  a history  of  either  Crawfordsville  or  of  Wabash 
College.  It  is  a collection  of  reminiscences  of  incidents  and  facts 
about  the  town  and  county  and  people,  and  the  College  and  its 
students.  It  is  partially  an  autobiography  and  is  so  much  so  that 
one  suggests  that  it  be  called  ‘‘Frank  Mills’  Book.”  It  is  neither 
chronological  or  logical  and  is  not  systematically  arranged.  It 
says  some  things  which  perhaps  it  should  not  and  omits  doubtless, 
many  things  of  importance.  It  was  written  while  in  the  south  to 
escape  the  cold  of  last  winter  where  there  was  no  material  at  hand, 
and  hurriedly,  but  one  just  peeping  over  the  centennial  line 
couldn’t  take  time  to  sift  his  materials  or  trouble  to  consider  long. 
I intended  to  visit  the  town  during  the  Commencement  this  season 
and  take  time  to  acquire  additional  facts  and  information,  and  to 
rewrite  the  book,  in  an  effort  to  make  it  more  interesting  to  the 
reader  but  was  prevented  by  illness.  So  that  I have  had  no  help 
whatever  in  preparing  my  Mss.,  except  that  of  a typewriter. 

However  I have  made  free  to  use  the  literature  of  the  College 
and  that  of  the  Endowment  Campaign  committee.  I must  record 
here  that  I have  had  valuable  assistance  from  Mr.  T.  H.  Ristine, 
Hon.  Dumont  Kennedy,  Col.  Elston  and  others  and  Miss  Krout 
has  kindly  permitted  me  to  print  a couple  of  her  beautiful 
poems  descriptive  of  Wabash  scenery.  I have  been  thrown  entirely 
upon  my  own  responsibility  as  to  the  contents  of  the  book,  as 
President  Mackintosh  and  other  members  of  the  faculty  do  not 
wish  to  take  any  credit  to  themselves  for  the  success  of  Wabash. 
I would  be  glad  if  I were  allowed  to  express  my  thanks  for  the 
courtesies  they  have  extended  to  me  and  my  appreciation  of  the 
great  service  they  have  been  to  Wabash  and  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. 

Spending  the  first  twenty-one  years  of  my  life  in  the  shadow 
of  Wabash,  I am  about  the  only  living  person  of  those  early  days 
and  feel  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  try  to  do  that  which  I have 
been  asked  many  times  to  do,  helping  to  make  a record  of  the 
early  events  of  the  locality  and  of  the  College.  I trust  the  effort 
will  interest  both  the  old  and  new  citizens  as  well  as  all  Wabash 
men.  I repeat  that  whatever  faults  are  in  the  book  are  attributable 
solely  to  me — at  93  one  is  not  expected  to  make  a book  without 
faults. 


FRANK  MOODY  MILLS. 


PART  OXE 

THE  TOWX^  THE  COHXTY  AXD  THE  PEOPLE 

Eaily  settlement  of  the  county  and  town. 
Mr.  Offield  the  first  settler  in  county. 
Early  citizens  and  early  hnsiness  men. 
Location  and  organization  of  M abash 
College. 

First  Newspaper  and  the  later  ones. 
Reminiscences  of  the  town  and  citizens. 
Sketches  of  the  early  odd  characters. 

T]ie  hoys  and  girls  and  belles  and  beaux. 
The  three  Majors,  the  three  Elstons. 
Early  customs,  habits  and  fashions. 
Crawfordsville  as  a horse  market. 

The  Mexican  AVar  and  its  local  heroes. 
Captain  Jacob  AVestfall  and  dedication  of 
monnment  to  him. 

The  Centennial  of  Indiana. 


ERRATA 

On  page  99.  *'Addresp  of  Judge  Sloan”  should  react 
“Address  of  Judge  Stover.” 

On  page  230,  Professor  Mills'  service  began  in  1S33 
instead  of  183  7. 

On  page  259.  Professor  Campbell  served  Mabasn 
nine  yea^rs  longer  than  any  other,  instead  of  thir- 
teen years  as  stated. 


Early  Days  in  a College  Town 

111  this  labor  of  love,  1 feel  that  I should  begin  at  the 
beginning. 

Crawfordsville  was  young  when  I arrived  there,  and  so 
was  I.  My  father,  born  in  Green  Comity,  Ohio,  April  3,  1801, 
was  married  in  November  1821  to  my  mother,  Janet  Westfall, 
born  in  Kentucky.  Their  parents  both  sides  were  born  in 
V irginia.  After  living  on  a farm  in  Ohio,  (given  them  by  my 
father’s  father,)  for  three  years  they  left  with  their  first 
born,^  my  brother,  Jacob,  (a  pair  of  girl  twins  died  soon 
after  birth)  and  with  their  wmiidly  goods  in  a covered  wmgon, 
for  Montgomery  County,  Indiana,  camping  at  night  along  the 
wav,  wiiere  they  were  kept  awake  at  night  by  the  screams  of 
panthers  and  howls  of  the  wolves,  wiiich  they  kept  away  by 
keeping  up  fires. 

On  arriving  at  their  destination,  near  Ladoga,  a very 
small  village,  the  neighbors,  amongst  whom  w^ere  some  rela- 
tives, gathered  in  and  hastily  built  them  a log  cabin.  It  was 
a crude  home  wdth  a puncheon  door,  with  oiled  paper  for 
windows.  In  a year  or  twm  father  built  another  more  pre- 
tentious cabin,  wdth  real  glass  wdndows  and  with  a big  fire- 
place. In  this  second  home,  my  older  sister  and  myself  and 
younger  brother  were  born  and  lived  until  I w’^as  past  three 
years  old,  wdien  father  sold  his  place  and  moved  to  CrawTords- 
ville.  In  the  meantime  when  he  first  settled  at  Ladoga,  he 
built  a turkey  pen  near  the  house.  When  we  got  tired  of 
turkey,  he  took  his  rifle  and  went  out  and  picked  off  a deer 
or  a few"  squirrels. 

Money  w-as  scarce, — farm  products  could  l)e  exchanged 
for  merchandise  or  groceries  at  the  stores,  and  if  cash  was 
needed,  he  could  get  twenty-five  cents  a hundred  for  mauling 
and  splitting  rails,  and  he  could  finish  up  a hundred  a day. 
A sugar  camp  could  be  worked  on  nearly  every  farm,  and 
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bee  trees  could  be  located  every  season.  Berries  and  wild 
fruits  and  nuts  were  plenty.  Hogs  fattened  on  nuts  and 
mast.  A big  spinning  wheel  for  spinning  yarn  to  make 
winter  clothes,  from  jeans  for  the  men  and  boys,  and  linsey 
woolsey  for  the  women  and  girls,  with  the  little  wheel  for 
spinning  flax  for  making  linen  clothes  and  sheets  and  towels, 
and  a loom  for  weaving  cloth  could  be  found  on  every  farm, 
so  living  was  easy  and  rather  romantic.  Hunting  and  fishing, 
nutting,  etc.,  were  not  only  amusements  but  kept  the  larder 
well  supplied.  Wild  turkeys,  pheasants,  quails,  deer  and 
squirrels  were  thick, — trapping  was  in  vogue,  and  the  sides  of 
the  cabins  were  thick  with  coon  and  mink  skins,  and  the  walls 
inside  and  rafters  were  strung  with  dried  pumpkins.  The 
earlier  settlers  already  had  yonng  orchards  and  ‘‘neighbors 
were  then  all  brothers,  and  when  one  had  a pumpkin  pie  he 
shared  it  with  the  others,”  and  there  were  strings  of  dried 
apples  on  the  walls  too.  My  Uncle,  David  Swank,  near 
Parkersburg,  on  the  Raccoon,  had  what  turned  out  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  orchards  in  Indiana,  with  some  varieties  of 
apples  which  I have  never  fonnd  equalled.  No  country  ex- 
ceeded Indiana  in  its  profusion  of  woods,  fruits,  flowers,  nuts 
and  berries.  Dogwood  and  redbud,  the  first  flowers  of  the 
season,  were  everywhere  about  the  streams  and  in  the  woods. 
Walnnts,  butter-nuts,  hickory  and  ha,zel-nuts,  beechnuts, 
chinkapins,  papaws,  black  haws  and  apple  haws,  plnms,  wild 
grapes,  blackberries,  and  dewberries  in  the  fence  corners  were 
in  abundance.  Raccoons  and  possums  abounded  and  all  furry 
animals.  Sug’ar  Creek  and  Raccoon  were  harbors  for  bass, 
pike,  sunfish,  etc. 

Until  1821  it  is  claimed  no  white  person  ever  entered 
Montgomery  county.  Then  came  Win.  Offield  with  his  wife. 
He  located  some  five  miles  southwest  of  where  Crawfords- 
ville  is  now,  and  built  him  a.  cabin  twelve  by  fifteen  feet.  He 
remained  there  until  1824  when  he  journeyed  farther  west, 
or  back  to  Tennessee.  In  the  meantime  he  was  elected  on  the 
first  board  of  county  commissioners.  When  he  left,  Major 
Ristine  was  elected  in  his  place. 
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It  seems  that  tliere  was  iiuicli  more  water  in  Sugar  Creek 
in  early  days  than  now,  and  that  there  was  quite  a bit  of 
boating  there.  In  1821  William  Xicholson  came  from  Mays- 
ville,  Ky.,  in  a keel  boat  of  ten  tons  burden.  He  floated  down 
tlie  Ohio,  rowed  np  the  A^hdiash  and  then  on  Sugar  Creek  to 
Crawfordsville.  Latei*,  Ben  Bistine  and  Mr.  Xicholson  took 
the  same  boat  to  Terre  Haute  for  a load  of  corn.  They  took 
on  250  bushels  and  rowed  back  to  within  seventeen  miles  of 
CraAvfordsville  but  as  the  water  was  low  they  were  compelled 
to  stop.  They  then  shelled  all  of  the  corn  with  their  hands 
and  took  it  to  Crawfoi’dsville  in  canoes. 

The  town  of  Crawfordsville  was  platted  and  owned  by 
Major  AVhitlock.  There  were  not  more  than  a dozen  families 
in  the  town.  Montgomery  county,  for  judicial  purposes,  ex- 
tended north  to  the  shore  of  Lake  ^Michigan,  and  was  all  known 
as  AVabash  country.  The  earliest  history  of  the  place  was  a 
little  pamphlet  entitled  “Old  Settlers’’  by  Sanford  Cox,  I 
think  the  father  of  Bony  Cox,  an  early  bean  of  Lafayette  and 
Crawfordsville,  and  this  report  of  the  place  in  1824  and  ’25 
says:  “Crawfordsville  is  the  only  tovm  between  Terre  Haute 
and  Ft.  AVayne.  Major  Mliitlock  is  Receiver  and  Judge,  'Wil- 
liamson Dunn  is  Register.  Major  Ristine  keeps  tavern  in  a 
two  story  log  cabin  and  Jonathan  Powers  has  a little  grocery. 
There  are  two  stores.  Smith’s  near  the  landoffice,  and  Isaac 
C.  Elston’s  near  the  tavern.  Drs.  Curry  and  Holmes  are  the 
only  physicians,  and  P.  M.  Curry  the  only  lawyer.  John 
Wilson  is  clerk  of  the  court,  and  David  Vance  sheriff.  MTn. 
Xicholson  carries  on  a tannery  and  a shoemaker’s  shop.  Scott 
and  Mack  have  cabinet  shops.” 

Major  Ambrose  Mliitlock  vxis  the  proprietor  of  and  laid 
out  Crawfordsville  and  must  be  credited  as  its  first  citizen. 
He  vms  born  in  Virginia  in  1767,  enlisted  in  the  I".  S.  Army 
in  1788  as  a private  and  after  long  and  active  service  in  the 
Indian  campaigns  and  in  the  War  of  1812  retired  vnth  the 
rank  of  Major  in  1817.  At  one  time  when  he  was  a paymaster 
in  the  army,  when  he  went  to  settle  his  account  the  books 
showed  a balance  of  $50,000  in  his  favor.  He  showed  that 
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this  was  a mistake  and  that  the  balance  was  against  him  and 
paid  it  in  full.  He  died  at  Crawfordsville  June  26th,  1873,  at 
the  age  of  96.  On  the  morning  of  his  death  he  asked  to  he 
carried  out  on  his  lawn  where  he  was  placed  under  a tree 
which  he  had  planted  with  his  own  hands  and  had  grown  to 
be  a monarch,  and  in  a few  moments  he  closed  his  eyes  and 
passed  away.  I wanted  very  much  to  print  his  portrait  in 
this  book  but  until  Dumont  Kennedy  sent  me  the  history  of 
Montgomery  County  I could  not  learn  of  one  in  existence.  The 
history  published  in  1881  is  very  voluminous  and  contains  a 
vast  amount  of  information  about  the  town  and  county.  If 
I had  gotten  hold  of  it  sooner  I fear  my  book  would  be  too 
large  for  one  volume.  Getting  his  picture  from  the  History 
enables  me  to  print  the  pictures  of  Crawfordsville ’s  three 
majors  to  whom  the  city  is  so  greatly  indebted. 

In  1834  father  headed  a little  party  of  Montgomery 
County  people  which  went  prospecting  to  Iowa  territory  and 
settled  not  far  from  Burlington.  Father  located  a claim  on  a 
little  prairie,  which  is  called  Mills  prairie,  for  him,  today. 
He  put  in  a corn  crop  and  came  back  home  to  prepare  for 
moving  out  there,  but  he  found  my  mother  ill  and  she  was  a 
long  time  recovering,  so  he  sold  his  Iowa  claim  and  also  his 
farm  near  Ladoga  "and  moved  to  Crawfordsville,  where  he 
leased  a hotel,  belonging  to  old  Mr.  Ramey,  on  the  corner  of 
Main  aiM  Washington  streets,  and  bought  a grocery  with  it. 
The  grocery  had  a bar  attached  but  he  decided  he  didn’t  want 
to  sell  whiskey,  so  he  closed  the  bar  and  poured  out  the 
whiskey. 

In  1837  everybody  went  broke  and  Mr.  Ramey  and  Dad 
along  with  them.  Nearly  all  took  the  benefit  of  the  Bankrupt 
Law,  but  father  said  he  would  pay  off  his  indebtedness,  if  it 
took’  the  rest  of  his  life  and  it  did  take  quite  a while.  ^ I 
paid  off  the  last  of  it  myself,  (which  I found  against  him 
when  I clerked  for  Mr.  Boynton),  without  my  father  s knowl- 
edge or  consent,  and  against  the  objection  of  Mr.  Boynton, 
who  said  my  father  Avas  paying  it  along  and  he  Avas  willing 
to  carry  it.  * Father  had  been  a country  squire  from  the  time 
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he  came  to  Indiana  and  they  elected  him  to  the  same  office 
when  he  came  to  Crawfordsville. 

The  stories  of  Montgomery  Comity  and  of  Sugar  Creek 
go  together,  even  have  a lingering  place  in  the  memory  of  all 
college  hoys,  as  well  as  the  tovm  boys,  for  they  used  the  old 
swimming  hole  interchangeably  and  it  served  as  a bond  be- 
tween them.  It  Avas  a lovely  stream  from  its  source  to  its  en- 
trance into  the  Wabash,  and  the  old  sAAdmming  hole  AAnth  its 
big  four  foot  table  rock  in  the  middle  of  it  Avhere  AA^e  young- 
sters learned  to  SAvim  Avas  a great  faAmrite.  It  Avas  only  a 
trifle  over  onr  heads  and  the  delicious  ice  cold  spring  branch, 
Avhich  entered  just  beloAv,  served  to  temper  the  AAmter  for 
ns  Avhen  Ave  jiimiied  into  its  icy  embrace  and  then  rushed  hur- 
riedly into  the  AA^arm  Avater.  The  “deep  hole”  a hundred 
yards  farther  aAvay  aauis  the  terror  of  our  mothers. 

In  the  spring  of  the  years,  before  the  raihvay  came,  and 
Avhen  the  spring  rise  Avas  on,  flat  boats  Avere  seen  on  the 
stream  carrying  doAvn  the  produce  of  ^Montgomery  County  to 
the  AVabash  and  on  to  XeAv  Orleans.  Xext  in  size  and  honor 
to  Sugar  Creek  Avas  the  festWe  Raccoon.  For  quite  a AAdiile 
there  Avas  an  effort  to  fasten  the  name  of  Rock  RWer  to  our 
stream,  but  the  Wabash  Avas  too  close  to  let  the  name  be 
fixed.  But  Ave  Avere  all  proud  of  the  Mhtliash  and  the  more  so 
because  the  name  was  attached  to  the  College. 

The  name  Raccoon  recalls  the  frequent  coon  and  possum 
hunts  and  reminds  the  old  timer  of  the  jolly  raccoon  AAdiich 
Doc  Billings  had  for  tAvo  or  three  years  in  his  drug  store, 
in  his  corner  Avas  an  old  French  horn  to  AAdiich  the  coon 
deAmted  his  A\diole  time  trying  to  reach  its  bottom  by 
thrusting  his  fore-arm  doA\m.  Perhaps  Col.  Elston  may  re- 
member it,  and  also  recollect  the  big  four-foot  Sandhill  crane 
AAdiich  I had,  AAdiich  had  the  run  of  the  toAAui  and  AAms  quite 
a faA^orite  until  it  Avas  discoA’^ered  he  had  murderous  instincts 
and  AA’as  picking  iqi  the  young  chickens,  just  out  of  their 
shells,  AAdien  he  Avas  condemned  for  murder  and  ordered  exe- 
cuted. 
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Not  long  after  the  location  of  the 
College,  the  land  office  was  removed 
from  Terre  Hante  to  Crawfords- 
ville  with  Judge  Williamson  Dunn 
as  the  first  Register  and  Major  Am- 
brose Whitlock  Receiver.  Later 
Thomas  Ewing  was  either  Register 
or  Receiver  and  John  Tyler  of 
Washington  City,  a relative  of  Presi- 
dent Tyler,  Avas  made  ReceWer  and 
proved  to  be  a defanlter.  He  was 
dismissed  from  office  Avithont  fnrth- 
Hoii.  wiiiiniusoii  Diimi  Qy  punishmeiit,  hut  he  became  A^ery 
poor  and  settled  in  the  creek  bottom  and  peddled  A^egetables 
and  melons  from  a hand  cart. 

The  first  church  erected  in  the  city,  the  regular  Baptist, 
Avas  a l)rick  building  on  a lot  gWen  h}^  Major  Whitlock  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city,  not  far  from  the  high  river  hank. 
About  1840  the  road  supervisor  in  parcelling  out  the  road 
work  assigned  my  father  the  job  of  ploAving  in  a small  ditch 
on  Washington  street  to  let  the  Avater  drain  off  from  the 
street  doAvn  into  the  creek,  and  he  pnt  my  older  brother  with 
horse  and  ploAv  to  start  the  ditch,  which  at  the  north  end  was 
made  about  two  feet  deep  to  let  the  Avater  off.  ^ It  began 
washing,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  it  made  that  little  ditch 
a big,  wide,  deep  ravine  I think  an  examination  of  it  noAV 
will  shoAY  it  to  be  a quarter  of  a mile  long,  a bundled  feet 
deep  and  two  or  three  hundred  feet  Avide  and  in  its  Avidening 
it  took  in  that  brick  Baptist  church.  So  that  little  ditch, 
started  by  my  brother,  pioA^ed  the  Nemesis  for  the  Hard- 
shell Baptist  'church,  Avhich  had  excommunicated  my  father 
for  joining  the  Washingtonian  Temperance  Society. 

Crawfordsville  is  quoted  in  the  Enclycopedia  Brittan- 
nica  as  haAung  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-nine  in- 
habitants in  ^900  and  nine  thousand  three  hnndred  and 
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scwenty-one  in  1910.  In  191^0  the  population  was  over  twelve 
thousand  and  it  is  now  a very  beantifnl  and  attractive  city. 
It  was  settled  about  1820,  platted  in  1823,  chartered  as  a 
city  in  1863.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  AV.  H.  Crawford, 
SecretaiA'  of  the  Treasury,  who  was  a candidate  befoie 
Congress  for  president  with  Jackson,  Adams  and  Clay.  Jack- 
son  was  elected.  Crawfordsville  was  credited  with  mann- 
factnring  flonr  (Elston’s  Alill  or  Sperry's)  wagons,  carriages, 
wire,  nails,  matches,  caskets,  electrical  appliances,  etc.,  and 
it  had  valuable  mineral  springs. 

AVabash  College,  according  to  the  same  authority,  was 
founded  in  1832  (when  I was  one  year  old,)  b^  Piesb^Teiian 
Alissionaries,  but  is  now  non-sectarian.  Students  vere  le- 
ceived  first  in  1833,  when  the  student  body  consisted  of  twelve 
and  the  faculty  of  a President  and  three  professors.  In  1921 
it  had  thirty  instructors  and  five  himdred  students,  with  sixty 
thousand  books  in  its  library. 

The  College  has  grown  fiom  1817,  when  I left  it,  from 
a single  building  to  eight  Iniildings,  and  two  or  three  others 
are  being  arranged  for. 

Alontgomery  Comity,  Indiana,  was  early  considered  the 
heart  of  the  AVabash  country,  although  it  was  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  from  the  nearest  point  on  the  river.  It  was 
named  for  Col.  Richard  Alontgoniery,  one  of  the  Revolution- 
ary heroes. 

The  town  of  Crawfordsville  is  situated  on  the  bank  of 
Sugar  Creek,  a beautiful  stream  with  more  picturesqueness 
distributed  along  its  course,  than  on  any  stream  within  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  miles  of  it,  winding  through  the  most 
beautiful  country  and  through  the  most  wmnderful  forests  of 
walnut,  hickory,  maple,  beech  and  poplar,  oak  and  almost 
every  other  kind  of  trees,  where  wild  fruits  and  nuts  of  every 
kind  except  those  of  tropical  countries  were  plentiful.  The 
country  abounded  in  early  times  with  all  descriptions  of  game, 
birds  and  furry  animals,  where  fishing  and  hunting  vere  as 
popular  as  golf  and  baseball  are  now.  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  comity,  beautiful  fertile  prairie  extended  to  the  north- 
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west  corner  of  the  state,  throngh  the  neighboring  county  of 
Tippecanoe,  and  other  prairies, — the  rich  Wea  Plains,  where 
the  noted  McCntcheon  boys  were  born  and  bred,  who  have 
added  so  much  to  the  literary  and  artistic  renown  of  Indiana. 
Lovely  picnic  grounds  are  along  Sugar  Creek,  where  the  col- 
lege students  who  came  from  the  less  picturesque  portions  of 
the  state  could  revel  in  wonderful  scenic  beauties. 

The  beautiful  campus  of  Wabash  College,  not  equalled 
perhaps  by  that  of  any  college  in  America,  with  its  wonderful 
big  trees,  was  a delightful  place  for  the  homesick  student 
to  forget  his  longing  for  home  and  mother.  There  were  also 
the  beautiful  picnic  grounds,  the  Shades  of  Death,  the  Devil’s 
Backbone,  Whitlock’s  Hollow,  and  Whitlock’s  pasture,  Els- 
ton’s Woods  and  Dunn’s  Meadow,  and  Crawford’s  Park. 
No  wonder  that  no  student  ever  wanted  to  leave  Wabash. 
The  many  pretty  girls  and  the  lovely  homes  to  which  he  had 
easy  admittance  made  it  a fine  place  to  come  to  and  one 
hard  to  say  good-bye  to. 

The  following  incident  will  show  something  of  the  won- 
derful trees  on  the  Campus:  During  the  World  War  one 

of  the  big  walnut  trees  came  down.  I do  not  know  whether 
it  was  taken  down  because  it  was  in  the  way  of  some  pro- 
posed improvements  or  fell  down,  but  it  was  sold  to  a big 
furniture  concern  for  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  It  was 
understood  that  it  was  to  be  used  for  making  gunstocks  for 
the  government,  but  it  was  diverted  into  making  furniture. 
The  College  tried  to  buy  it  back,  as  it  had  been  sold  for  pa- 
triotic purposes  for  much  less  than  it  was  worth  in  the  market, 
but  the  purchaser  refused  to  give  up  his  bargain.  Walnut  trees 
were  a specialty  in  Montgomery  County  and  my  father  cut 
down  and  burned,  in  making  his  farm,  enough  trees  to 
have  made  him  rich  if  kept  fifty  years  later.  There  was  no 
section  of  the  West  or  of  Indiana  which  had  such  wealth  ol 
valuable  timber,  a great  deal  of  which  was  destroyed  in 
improving  the  farms  of  the  State. 

A ride  on  the  road  from  Crawfordsville  in  a recent 
October,  showed  the  most  beautiful  combination  of  colors  in 
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the  leaves  on  the  hng-e  trees.  There  was  every  shade  imagi- 
nable of  gold  and  copper,  yellow  and  green  of  every  tint,  and 
]*ed  and  browns  to  vie  with  the  wonderful  colors  seen  in  the 
lovely  sunsets  on  autumn  evenings.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
you  do  not  often  find  Montgomery  County  people  an^wvhere 
else  than  at  home.  There  is  no  place  like  home,  when  home 
is  in  Crawfordsville  or  in  Montgomery  County,  and  the 
county  had  other  great  features  and  resources. 

When  I was  a boy  in  Crawfordsville,  its  horses  were  a 
great  source  of  pride  and  revenue,  and  more  fine  horses 
were  raised  and  sold  there  than  in  any  other  place  in  the 
country.  A Mr.  MTieat,  who  came  to  Crawfordsville  several 
times  every  year  to  buy  horses  and  took  them  away  by  the 
hundreds  and  hundreds,  said  Montgomery  County  raised 
more  fine  horses  than  he  could  find  in  any  other  section.  In 
the  spring,  before  breeding  season  commenced,  there  was 
always  a grand  procession  of  fine  stallions  paraded  through 
the  streets  of  the  town,  mostly  thoroughbred,  draft,  or  fine 
saddlers.  They  were  groomed  so  you  could  see  your  face 
in  their  glossy  sides,  and  the  grooms  leading  them,  mostly 
the  proud  owners  of  the  horses,  were  groomed  and  beribboned 
to  match  their  horses.  The  horse  was  the  master  of  the 
times.  It  was  nincli  as  it  was  in  Madison  County,  loAva, 
where  for  some  years  I maintained  a large  fine  stock  farm 
of  several  hundred  head  of  registered  animals,  amongst 
them  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  standard-bred  horses 
with  two  sons  of  the  great  Hambletonian  Ten,  and  of  other 
prominent  horses.  It  was  said  that  no  man  could  be  received 
in  good  society  in  that  county  unless  he  had  at  least  two 
stallions.  I got  in.  Amongst  my  horses  I had  one  which 
the  man  I sold  him  to  advertised  later  as  the  “largest  horse 
in  the  world.”  He  was  some  twenty-eight  hands  high  and 
weighed  2600  lbs.  When  I shipped  him  to  Tennessee,  I 
had  a hard  time  getting  a car  he  could  stand  up  in.  I had 
to  send  back  a time  or  two  before  I could  find  one  and 
then  had  to  pad  the  roof  so  that  his  head  would  not  be  in- 
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have  his  stall  lowered  two  feet  so  that  he  could  stand  up  in  it. 

Montgomerv  was  one  of  Indiana’s  best  agricultural  coun- 
ties and  had  a fine  lot  of  first  class  farmers.  The  farms 

weie  not  only  well  improved  for  those 
times,  with  comfortable  homes,  but 
there  was  always  maintained  about  the 
house  a hue  grove  of  timber.  Along  the 
creeks  and  spring  branches  could  be 
found  wild  fruits  and  nuts  and  wild 
(lowers.  The  beautiful  dogwood  and 
the  redbud  aud  wild  plum  trees  in  the 
early  spring  laden  with  their  lovely  pro- 
fusion of  flowers,  rivaled  the  parks  and 
gardens  of  the  town.  And  Crawfords- 
ville  itself,  now  a beautiful  city,  was 
110  less  picturesque  in  the  early  days 
than  now.  A more  picturesque  and 
beautiful  ])lace  than  was  Whitlock’s 
Hollow  aud  Spring  Branch  could  not  be 
found.  There  were  dozens  of  sparkling 
springs  which  bubbled  up  in  the  hollow, 
and  the  lovely  brook  was  liedded  almost  with  geodes  and  the 
most  beantifnl  crystals,  from  which  great  stores  were  taken 
to  grace  the  cabinets  of  citizens  or  carried  away  by  visitors. 


The  Ki-adj^e  at 
Turkey  Run 


CRAWFORDS VILLE  vs  EARLY  NEWSPAPERS 


The  first  issue  of  the  town’s  newspaper,  the  ^‘Craw- 
fordsville  Record,”  appeared  on  October  18,  1831,  six  months 
and  twenty-seven  days  after  the  birth  of  this  writer.  It  ap- 
peared under  the  ownership  and  management  of  Bryant  & 
Wade.  C.  S.  Bryant  was  editor.  A facsimile  of  it  was  re- 
printed by  tlie  Crawfordsville  Joninal  for  the  Celebration 
of  the  Centennial  of  the  State  at  the  time  of  the  Commence- 
ment at  Wabash  College  in  June,  1916.  It  contained  the 
opening  address  of  the  editor  in  four  full  columns,  being  the 
entire  front  page  excepting  a reprint  article  from  a Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  paper,  also,  two  columns  on  the  second  page  about  a 
mysterious  hermit  of  Niagara  Palls.  There  were  three  col- 
umns of  ‘‘Foreign  News”  under  date  of  August  Kith,  and  a 
letter  to  Gen.  LaFayette.  On  the  third  page  was  a column 
poem,  entitled  “Love,”  “holy  and  approved  of  God”  as  well 
as  by  the  editor,  from  Pollock’s  Course  of  Time,  which  he 
thought  should  be  printed,  as  well  as  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost, 
in  letters  of  gold.  There  was  also  a poem  about  Woman  but 
he  did  not  say  how  she  should  bo  honored.  There  were  also 
on  the  third  page,  nine  short  articles  copied  from  other  pa- 
pers, one  of  which  said  there  were  about  one  thousand  other 
papers  in  the  U.  S.  There  was  one  in  Georgia  published  by 
the  Cherokees,  in  their  own  language,  and  one  in  Liberia  by 
the  Negroes,  one  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  one  in  India 
and  another  was  promised  for  China.  It  sagely  remarked: 
“The  great  benefit  of  newspapers  is  the  knowledge  they  give 
farmers  of  the  doings  in  other  places  by  which  they  gain  the 
‘wisdom  of  the  wise  without  the  trouble  and  cost  of  exper- 
ience.’ ” 

On  this  page  a list  of  letters  remaining  in  the  Post  Of- 
fice was  advertised  by  Isaac  C.  Elston,  P.  M.  In  this  list 
was  one  for  Polly  Westfall,  a young  aunt  of  mine,  presumably 
from  one  of  her  admirers.  There  was  also  an  estray  not  c^, 
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which  was  the  oiiIy  advertisement  in  the  paper  excnpt  a short 
notice  of  a public  sale  of  town  lots  and  lands  for  delinquent 
taxes  and  another  for  delinquent  Corporation  tax.  Ednca- 
tionallv,  the  public  was  informed  that  the  seminarv  would  be 
open  for  the  reception  of  pupils  on  the  evening*  of  the  26th 
of  October,  and  the  evening  Grammar  Class  was  requested 
to  attend  that  evening  to  receive  their  first  lecture.  ^‘The 
young  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  tOAvn  who  may  not  be 
attached  to  the  class,”  were  respectfully  invited  to  honor 
with  their  presence.  There  were  two  colmnns  of  editorials 
and  the  rest  of  the  page  consisted  of  articles  from  other  pa- 
pers. There  was  a call  from  a Eichmond  paper — a notice 
copied  of  a railway  meeting  which  resolved  that  a railroad 
from  Eichmond  to  some  point  on  the  Miami  Canal  would  be 
a good  thing.  I think  this  was  the  first  railway  proposed 
for  Indiana. 

By  the  of  I.  C.  Elston,  P.  ^L,”  the  paper  was 

furnished  with  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  the  mail  for 
each  week.  The  Eastern  arrived  Tuesdays,  as  did  the  Sonth- 
ern,  at  4:00  p.  m.,  the  Greencastle  mail  at  4:00  p.  m.  on  Mon- 
days, the  Covington  on  "Wednesdays  at  7 a.  in.,  and  LaEayette 
on*  Thursdays  at  4:00  p.  m.  The  Eastern  and  Sonthern  de- 
parted on  Fridays,  Greencastle  on  Tuesdays,  and  LaEayette 
and  Covington  on  AVednesdays,  making  in  all  five  arrivals 
and  five  departures  each  week.  Letter  postage  was  twenty- 
hve  cents,  which  yon  paid  when  yon  got  yonr  letter,  ^ly  first 
recollection  of  the  Eecord  newspaper  office  was  when  I was 
about  seven  years  old.  Mr.  Isaac  F.  "Wade  was  then  sole 
proprietor  and  my  elder  bi’other  Jacob  was  learning  the  trade 
and  I went  there  now  and  then.  ]\ly  most  personal  remem- 
brance is  that  once  when  I was  in  the  office  I thought  I had 
swallowed  a pin  and  was  mnch  distressed,  but  if  I did  swal- 
low it  no  further  information  in  regard  to  the  incident  has 
ever  reached  me.  The  Crawfordsville  Eeview,  a democratic 
paper,  was  established  by  Geo.  AV.  Snyder.  About  1844  the 
Crawfordsville  Journal  was  established  and  I worked  on  it 
a few  months  in  1847  as  journeyman  printer  by  courtesy.  I 
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Avas  a good  compositor  and  could  set  as  many  ‘^ems”  as  a real 
^Mour,”  but  I was  no  pressman  although  I had  served  as 
devil,  rolling  the  forms  for  the  pressman.  In  the  two  years 
I worked  in  my  brother’s  office  I had  a good  opportunity  to 
l)e  well-grounded  in  the  rudiments  and  as  I later  told  an 
apprentice  of  my  own,  who  thought  he  was  being  kept  too 
long  cleaning  rollers  and  sorting  ‘‘pi,”  that  the  boy  who 
worked  longest  at  the  rudiments  of  a business  Avas  the  one 
who  Avas  best  qualified  to  become  a boss.  This  Avas  demon- 
strated by  him  Avhen  I afterward  made  him  city  editor.  Later 
he  Avas  elected  United  States  Senator  and  Avas  one  of  the 
greatest  orators  and  editors  loAva  eAmr  turned  out.  This  Avas 
also  demonstrated  by  three  Wabash  boys,  other  than  myself, 
Avho  became  editors  and  prominent  business  men,  Cyrus  P. 
Luse,  A.  P.  Luse,  and  Jeremiah  Keeney,  and  perhaps  others 
not  knoAvn  to  me. 

CraAvfordsville  is  Avell  served  by  its  tAvo  long-established 
dailies,  Avhose  book  and  job  Avork  is  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  large  establishments  of  the  cities.  As  AAutness  see  the 
catalogues  and  publications  of  the  College.  A abash  College 
is  doing  its  share  in  neAA^spaper  educational  AAmrk,  and  has 
turned  out  many  neAvspaper  and  book  Avriters  and  publishers. 
Its  College  papers  are  creditably  conducted  and  its  “Bulle- 
tin” and  “Bachelor”  and  other  publications,  catalogues,  cir- 
culars, etc.,  shoAV  much  ability. 

There  Avas  no  bank  in  CraAvfordsAulle  until  near  1850  and 
the  first  one  AAms  established  by  iMajor  Elston.  The  ca.shier 
Avas  Bennet  Engle.  My  father,  Avho  did  considerable  collect- 
ing for  his  clients  and  correspondents,  I remember,^  before 
the  Elston  Bank  Avas  opened,  banked  in  his  hat.  A hen  he 
made  a collection  he  took  out  his  fee  and  AAwapped  up  the 
rest  of  the  money  for  his  clients.  He  put  the  name  on  it 
AAuth  particulars  and  placed  it  in  his  stoAm  pipe  hat,  under 
his  bandanna  handkerchief,  until  the  oAvner  called  for  it  or 
until  he  could  remit  or  send  it  to  him. 

There  Avas  no  theatre  or  public  hall.  All  gatherings 
AA^ere  in  the  churches  or  in  the  court  house.  Occasionally  a 
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small  troupe  came  along  and  gave  an  exhibition  in  the  parlor 
of  the  hotel.  I remember  Avhen  I was  about  five  years  old,  a 
tiny  little  woman  without  arms,  held  audience  in  the  parlor 
of  the  hotel  my  father  was  keeping.  She  could  do  with  her 
feet  almost  anything  that  others  do  with  their  hands,  sew, 
embroider,  thread  a needle,  deal  cards,  write,  draw  pictures, 


Main  Street  in  I860 

and  handle  knife  and  fork.  She  was  a dainty  little  thing  and 
was  jnst  my  five-year-old  size  when  they  stood  us  up  on  the 
table  together. 

The  first  play  I ever  saw  was  in  the  hotel  parlor.  When 
I was  twenty-one  I saw  the  same  play  again  at  Louisville  in 
1852  on  my  way  to  New  Orleans.  I remembered  it  as  the  same 
one  I had  seen  when  I was  five  years  old.  It  was  Haller’s 
play  of  ^Hdie  Stranger,”  played  l)y  Sue  Denin,  celebrated 
actress  of  that  time.  The  only  other  play  I had  ever  seen 
was  ^HTncle  Tom’s  Cabin’’  played  in  a tent  by  Yankee 
Robinson  the  year  after  Uncle  lYm’s  Cabin  came  out.  A 
circus  came  along  once  i]i  a while,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
amusements  and  entertainments  of  the  city  were  home  made, 
such  as  singing  schools,  spelling  schools,  spelling  matches 
and  geography  schools  where  we  sang  in  nnison  the  names 
of  states  with  theii*  capitals,  the  names  of  rivers,  lakes,  moun- 
tains and  foreign  countries  and  their  capitals.  Church  so- 
cials were  in  vogue  and  evening  parties  where  charades  were 
played  and  concerts  given.  Ose  and  Eel  Wilhite  were  the 
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head  centers  of  tlie  brass  band  which  played  for  all  sorts  of 
doing's  and  occasionally  gave  a concert  where  some  members 
of  the  band  sang  songs.  Eel  Wilhite  was  a favorite  singer. 
At  the  Seminary  a stage  was  erected  and  every  other  week 
we  played  Shakespeare.  I remember  once  when  we  were 
playing  Richard  the  Third,  in  the  combat  between  Richard 
and  Buckingham  when  the  fatal  thrust  was  made,  the  hog’s 
bladder,  which  was  filled  with  blood  was  reached  and  the 
victim  was  almost  submerged  with  its  contents. 

I remember  playing  Pistol  to  Teddy  BroAvn’s  Falstaff. 
And  once  when  I was  playing  Gomez  in  Pizarro,  I was  ac- 
costed by  Pizarro  when  I came  into  his  angnst  presence: 
‘^How  now  Gomez!  Whence  comest  thouP’  I replied  ‘‘On 
yonder  hill  among  the  Peruvians,  I surprised  an  old  palm 
tree.  Escape  by  flight  he  could  not  (how  could  hel)  and  I 
seized  him  unresisting.”  “Drag  him  before  ns,”  Not  hav- 
ing a stnmp  puller  I couldn’t  do  it  but  I did  pull  down  the 
house  and  retired  in  disgrace.  “My  name  is  Norval”  and 
all  the  heroics  of  Shakespeare  were  current  on  our  stage. 

At  this  school  I got  the  biggest  licking  of  my  life.  In 
playing  shinny  at  the  noon  vacation,  a big  Irish  boy  struck 
my  foot  with  his  club  and  I thonght  he  did  it  on  purpose,  but 
as  the  school  bell  rang  just  then  I had  no  time  to  get  my 
revenge.  However,  in  going  upstairs  to  the  school  room  he 
was  right  behind  me  and  I launched  out  my  foot  and  kicked 
him  downstairs.  For  this  the  teacher  called  me  out  and  gave 
me  an  unmerciful  whipping,  cutting  my  back  and  making  the 
blood  come.  With  my  mother’s  consent  I played  hookey  for 
a week,  but  my  father  was  something  of  a disciplinarian  and 
sent  me  back. 

After  the  Seminary  I went  to  Wabash.  At  the  Ensmin- 
ger  school,  which  is  mentioned  in  my  “reminiscences”  far- 
ther along  in  these  pages,  I learned  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant lessons  of  my  life.  It  was  how  to  take  care  of  myself. 
o\Iy  mother  had  charged  me  not  to  fight- — in  order  to  keep  out 
of  trouble,  to  run  away  first.  She  didn’t  want  her  dar- 
ling to  come  home  with  his  face  all  scratched  up.  In  obed- 
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jence  to  lier,  I vras  avoiding’  a,  couple  of  brothers  who  had 
it  in  for  me  and  i^icked  on  me  at  every  opportunity.  One 
day,  coming  from  school,  I saw  they  had  their  eyes  on  me, 
and  to  avoid  them  I took  my  way  down  an  alley,  hut  they 
saw  me  and  took  after  me  and  overtook  me  at  the  junction 
of  the  alleys.  I backed  up  against  the  barn  with  my  hands 
up,  shielding  my  face  and  they  were  plugging  me  good, 
but  finding  they  were  giving  it  to  me  pretty  severely,  all  at 
once  I got  mad,  and  concluded  that  while  they  were  at  it  I 
would  see  what  I could  do,  and  surprised  them  and  myself 
by  getting  the  better  of  them  and  making  them  both  rnn. 
They  never  troubled  me  afterward  and  I found  the  way  to 
protect  myself  was  to  not  alloAV  myself  to  be  imposed  upon. 
Courage  will  even  put  bullies  to  rout. 

I have  never  been  told  what  I had  to  do  but  once  since, 
when  I did  it.  I was  in  Salt  Lake  City  for  a week  in  1869 
just  after  the  linking  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  Eailways.  In  front  of  the  hotel  one  day  I saw  a 
crowd  around  a man  oii  horseback  with  a regular  armory  of 
guns  on  him,  talking  and  explaining  to  the  crowd  and  show- 
ing samples  of  ore  wliicJi  he  claimed  he  had  recently  discov- 
ered. I listened  a few  minutes  and  then  started  away  when 
he  pulled  a revolver  on  me  and  sang  out,  “Come  back  here 
young  feller,  I want  you  to  hear  what  I say.”  I don’t  sup 
pose  he  would  have  shot  me,  but  I came  right  back.  He  was 
Brigham  Young’s  “Destroying  Angel”  and  was  the  one  who 
conducted  the  Meadow  Mountain  Massacre.  He  was  then  in 
charge  of  Bjlgham  Young’s  horses  and  other  stock  on  Ante- 
lope Island  in  Salt  Lake.  He  had  been  prospecting  and  dis- 
covered gold  and  that  was  the  first  occasion  of  his  making  it 
known.  It  was  claimed  by  the  Mormons  that  Brigham  Young 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  massacre  and  the  Destroying 
Angel  was  never  punished. 

Young  was  a wonderful  man.  Beside  being  the  head  of 
a so-called  religious  cult,  he  was  an  executive  of  the  highest 
order,  capable  of  conducting  a great  business  or  a country. 
I was  in  his  office  when  the  first  business  men’s  delegation 
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of  some  fifty  men  came  from  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  headed 
by  U.  S.  Senator  Lyman  Trumbull.  Mr.  Trumbull  made  a 
very  pretty  speech  at  him  and  asked  at  its  close  that  Presi- 
dent Young  allow  him  to  carry  his  assurance  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  he  would  obey  the  laws, 
referring  clearly  to  polygamy.  Brigham  answered  in  a very 
cutely  turned  speech  in  which  he  said:  “You  gentlemen  make 
mistresses  of  women,  we  make  them  our  honored  wives. 
Later  when  Utah  was  given  statehood,  the  government  built 
a large  and  handsome  hotel  for  the  exclusive  use  of  ex-mor- 
mon wives.  Only  one  of  them  ever  entered  it.  The  big 
stores  which  were  afterward  introduced  into  Salt  Lake  City 
had  more  to  do  with  the  abandonment  of  polygamy  than  the 
law,  as  one  wife  was  all  a Mormon  could  afford  to  clothe,  and 
after  Gentiles  began  to  come  in  the  Mormon  woman  wanted 
as  fine  clothes  as  the  Gentile  ladies  wore. 

In  the  early  days  of  Crawfords ville,  I have  a recollec- 
tion of  seeing  a little  caravan  of  emigrants  leaving  the  town 
for  the  Hawkeye  country.  It  was  a line  of  covered  wagons 
with  a number  of  families,  some  of  them  relatives,  lined  up 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  the  weeping  and  wailing 
seemed  to  predict  a lifetime  separation.  We  never  expected 
to  see  them  again.  After  several  years  some  of  them  came 
back  on  a visit,  amongst  whom  was  a cousin  of  mine  Jeremiah 
Anderson,  about  my  age.  I took  him  to  my  school;  the  boys 
called  him  “Black  Hawk”  and  were  much  interested  in  his 
stories  of  the  Iowa,  Territory  and  the  Indians,  Later  this 
boy  became  one  of  John  Brown’s  Army. 

Most  of  the  early  citizens  were  of  the  pioneer  class, 
largely  from  Kentucky,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Ohio, 
with  but  a few  Easterners  beside  the  College  people,  but  all 
have  now  been  assimilated  and  we  are  all  Americans  first 
and  next  Hoosiers.  Instead  of  considering  the  title  a re- 
proach, all  Indianians  are  proud  to  be  known  as  Hoosiers. 
Many  Hoosiers  have  been  acclaimed  first  class  Americans, 
and  to  be  a Wabash  man  or  a resident  of  the  seat  of  Wabash 
College  is  an  additional  honor. 
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Crawfordsville  contained  a population  of  nearly  one 
thousand  when  I arrived  there  late  in  1834.  It  was  not  a 
great  commercial  center.  A land  office  had  been  established 
there,  later  there  was  a wholesale  grocery  and  a flouring  mill, 
and  still  later  a casket  factory  and  a match  factory.  The 
match  factory  proved  successful — you  can  buy  Crawfordsville 
matches  almost  anywhere  now.  There  were  no  matches  in 
Montgomery  County  or  Crawfordsville  in  my  early  days, — 
when  the  fire  happened  to  go  out  we  had  to  go  to  a neighbor 
for  a,  shovel  of  coals.  Wabash  College  was  the  big  thing  and 
the  town’s  greatest  enterprise  and  asset  in  those  early  times, 
as  it  is  now. 

In  the  early  days  there  were  no  movies,  no  theatres,  but 
only  a stray  troupe  of  players  at  long  intervals.  Dancing 
was  not  much  in  vogue.  I remember  that  about  1842  there 
was  an  Odd  Fellows  celebration,  when  Schuyler  Colfax  made 
an  address  and  a large  party  came  down  from  LaFayette, 
and  in  connection  with  it  there  was  a dance  which  commenced 
in  the  afternoon  and  continued  until  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing. Some  time  later  a dancing  school  was  inaugurated. 
This  is  impressed  on  my  mind  because  my  father,  while  being 
shaved,  heard  Jim  Askins,  the  barber,  telling  about  the  danc- 
ing, so  he  asked  casually  how  Jacob  (my  brother)  Avas  get- 
ting on.  Jim  said,  “He  is  doing  about  the  best  of  any 
of  them.”  Jacob  was  duly  called  down  for  doing  so  ungodly 
a thing  as  to  dance  and  of  course  retired  from  the  class. 

One  Saturday  night  a young  man  from  the  country,  who 
was  working  in  town,  invited  Teddy  Brown  and  me  to  go  out 
home  with  him  where  there  was  going  to  be  a dance.  Neither 
of  us  danced  then,  but  we  went.  The  dance  was  in  a cabin 
and  the  girls  danced  on  the  puncheon  floor  in  their  stocking 
feet  and  some  of  the  boys  barefooted.  A single  fiddler  fur- 
nished the  music.  In  one  of  the  intervals  one  of  the  girls 
plumped  herself  down  on  Teddy’s  lap  to  rest,  and  her  fellow 
was  much  incensed  because  she  chose  to  occupy  Ted’s  lap 
instead  of  his,  but  peace  Avas  made  and  there  was  no  tragedy. 

The  church  sociables,  an  occasional  picnic,  and  in  winter 
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sleigli-rides  or  parties  sufficed  for  social  enjoyment.  College 
students  were  cheerfully  received  in  all  festivities. 

Mentioning  Schuyler  Colfax  above  reminds  me  that  my 
first  vote  on  reaching  my  majority  was  for  Mr.  Colfax  for 
Congress,  and  that  I voted  for  him  lafer  for  Vice  President 
on  the  Grant-Coif  ax  ticket.  I was  horn  in  Andrew  Jackson’s 
first  administration.  My  first  vote  for  President  was  for 
Fremont  and  I have  voted  for  every  Republican  President 
since,  but  my  vote  for  Gen.  Scott  in  1852  was  on  a steamboat 
on  my  way  to  New  Orleans  and  didn’t  count. 

The  old  swimming  hole  in  Sugar  Creek,  at  the  foot  of 
Washington  street  at  the  junction  of  the  Whitlock  Spring 
Brandi,  will  linger  long  in  the  memory  of  all  the  early  boys 
and  men  of  Crawfordsville.  It  was  also  the  favorite  skating 
place.  I was  reminded  of  this  when  in  Oak  Hill  Cemetery  in 
1918,  by  meeting  Frank  Speed  there  engaged  in  the  occnpa- 
lion  of  ins  father — lettering  a tombstone.  It  recalled  an 
incident  where  a boy,  while  skating,  Amntured  on  thin  ice  and 
went  down  where  the  water  was  deep.  This  caused  quite  a 
jianic  as  it  was  dangerous  to  try  to  get  near  the  place  where 
he  was  clinging  to  the  tender  ice  and  crying  for  help.  I re- 
member that  I ran  to  the  shore  to  find  a pole  with  which  to 
reach  him  but  Frank  Speed  was  quicker  witted.  He  tore  off 
his  skates  and  called  for  other  boys  to  do  the  same,  and  by 
tying  the  straps  together  reached  the  boy  and  dragged  him 
ont,  I remember  a baptizing  scene  in  the  same  place  where 
a young  woman  who  was  to  be  baptized  began  to  scream  with 
all  her  might  when  she  got  knee-deep  in  the  water  and  kept 
it  up  while  the  preacher  tried  in  vain  to  pacify  her  but  finally 
had  to  give  it  up.  The  struggles  made  it  appear  as  a wrest- 
ling match. 

It  was  a mile  or  so  to  the  Swiniinmg  Hole  in  Sugar  Creek 
and  some  of  the  boys  who  roomed  in  the  dormitories  of  the 
College  used  to  get  their  baths  out  in  the  Campus  by  stripping 
off  and  taking  advantage  of  the  occasional  stormy  nights. 
One  night  while  chasing  each  other  around  in  the  rain  they 
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ran  into  a tree  and  one  boy  named  Houston  got  bis  head 
pretty  badly  banged  up. 

Fry’s  mill,  only  a short  distance  from  the  creek,  with 
Baz  Purcell’s  place  on  the  hill  above,  and  Vancleave’s  turning 
mill  a mile  up  the  branch,  were  both  run  by  the  Spring 
branch.  On  the  hillside  nearest  the  town  was  Yuell  Pullens’ 
Chalybeate  Springs,  with  his  Ice  Cream  Saloon,  where  we 
-boys  could  always  get  a dish  of  ice  cream  for  pulling  out 
some  of  his  gray  hairs.  At  his  saloon  down-town,  he  put  a 
little  brandy  with  the  ice  cream  and  called  it  sea-breeze  but 
we  boys  couldn’t  get  that. 

In  the  early  days,  the  liberties  of  the  young  people,  they 
thought,  were  much  abridged.  It  was  considered  a desecra- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  for  anyone  to  drive  on  Sunday.  A young 
lady  who  would  go  driving  then  with  a young  man  was  ostra- 
cized, and  the  young  man  was  a godless  youth,  not  to  be 
received  in  good  society,  but  of  late  years  the  European 
Sunday  is  in  vogue  all  over.  People  in  the  country,  or  those 
going  to  the  country  to  preaching,  were  privileged  if  they 
did  it  with  due  solemnity.  It  was  rather  the  custom  of  peo- 
ple who  went  some  distance  to  church  to  go  home  with  some 
of  their  brethren  and  sisters  for  dinner  and  a good  afternoon 
visit.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  in  those  days  to  see  a young 
woman  riding  beliind  her  3^oung  man  on  their  way  to  church 
on  Sunday,  and  her  arm  around  him  added  charm  to  the 
situation,  to  him  at  least. 

Elsewhere  an  account  has  been  given  of  Crawfordsville’s 
first  paper,  the  Crawfordsville  Pecord,  edited  first  by  Wade 
and  Bryant,  but  Mr.  Wade  soon  became  sole  owner  and  Mr. 
Bryant  editor.  My  brother  learned  the  printing  trade  with 
Mr.  Wade  and  then  went  to  Greensburg  and  bought  the 
Repository,  which  he  published  several  years  and  where  I 
went  to  learn  to  set  type.  My  brother  as  a rule  went  to  the 
case  and  set  up  his  editorials  without  writing  them.  Mr. 
Wade  sold  the  Record  to  Holmes  and  Harlan,  who  learned 
the  trade  from  him.  George  W.  Snyder  came  to  Crawfords- 
ville about  1840  and  started  the  Review,  and  some  years  later 
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a Mr.  Boyiiig'ton  came  from  Peimsylvaiiia  and  started  the 
Journal.  I worked  there  a few  months  as  did  C.  P.  Luse  and 
Jerry  Keeney.  I have  mentioned  Mr.  Wade’s  family.  He 
had  three  daughters,  Ivlary,  the  oldest,  Sarah,  who  married 

A.  P.  Lnse,  and  at  whose  wedding  I assisted,  and  a younger 
daughter,  Eliza,  who  now  lives  in  Los  Angeles,  Mrs.  Smock. 
His  one  son  was  named  AVilliam  Henry  Harrison  Wade  and 
v/as  known  as  “Tip.”  He  became  a law  Avriter,  being  the 
author  of  a hook  knoAvii  as  “AYade  on  Notice.”  He  went  to 
Davenport,  loAva,  and  pj'acticed  laAv  there.  Enc  Naylor  was 
a school  mate  of  mine  and  Hi  Marks  Avas  a.  newspaper  car- 
rier. I had  A^ery  kindly  thoughts  for  Mr.  Wade.  We  lAed 
across  the  street  from  him  and  one  day  he  invited  my  brother 
and  myself  to  go  out  to  his  farm  Avith  him  AAdiere  he  had 
some  little  pigs  Avhose  mother  had  died  and  he  brought  them 
into  town  to  raise  them  by  hand.  He  gave  my  brother  and 
me  each  a pig,  which  Ave  raised  and  sold  to  the  shoemaker 
Avho  made  each  of  ns  a pair  of  shoes  to  pay  for  them. 

I note  a rather  peculiar  Avill  made  OA^er  a hundred  years 
ago,  in  an  old  copy  of  the  Journal.  The  testator,  one  Joel 

B.  Johnson,  asks  that  he  be  “buried  in  a decent  manner  and 
his  debts  all  paid  and  his  funeral  expenses,”  then  he  wanted 
bis  “beloA^ed  Avife  to  liaA-e  one-third  of  his  real  estate  as  she 
is  not  Avilling  to  live  on  tlie  plantation  Avhere  he  resided.” 
He  Avanted  the  goods  and  chattels  sold  as  soon  as  possible 
and  he  bequeathed  to  his  “beloAmd  A\dfe  one  bed  and  bedding, 
the  dresser  furniture,  one  thirteen  gallon  Wittle,’  one  little 
pot,  one  bake  OAmn  and  one  cow;”  next  he  left  to  his  three 
lieloved  children  the  remainder  of  his  real  estate  to  be  di- 
vided equally  betAveen  them  as  they  became  of  age,  his  oldest 
child  Rebecca  to  be  bound  to  Titus  Heston  of  Ohio,  his  son 
Abel  to  be  bound  to  his  brother.  The  youngest  child  Avas  to 
remain  Avith  her  mother  as  she  had  promised  to  give  her  lib- 
eral schooling.  Tlie  oldest  girl  AAms  to  be  “taught  to  read  and 
Avrite.”  This  will,  made  by  Isaac  Johnson,  Avas  not  signed  by 
him  but  Avas  signed  by  Joel  Johnson,  William  Johnson  and 
Josiah  Johnson,  and  by  Samuel  X.  Hyde,  his  mark. 
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I don’t  think  it  out  of  place  to  say  a word  or  two  abont 
Sugar  Creek  as  a fishing  place.  I got  much  of  my  early 
sport  there.  In  the  fishing  place  just  above  the  old  swim- 
ming hole,  there  were  harbors  for  the  snnfish,  crappie  and 
perch,  and  once  I fished  out  a whole  school  of  a fish  new 
to  me  which  I thought  must  be  a stray  school  of  trout.  They 
were  wonderfully  sweet,  round  bodied  and  about  eight  or 
nine  inches  long.  I never  found  but  that  one  string  of  a 
dozen  and  I thought  I caught  them  all.  For  larger  game  we 
went  up  to  ‘‘Elston’s  Dam”  where  I occasionally  got  a bass 
or  a pike.  1 had  unusual  luck  one  day.  I baited  my  hook 
with  a worm  and  set  my  pole  in  the  bank  at  the  dam  and 
wandered  up  the  creek  awhile.  When  I got  back  my  pole 
was  gone  but  I finally  discovered  it  moving  up  stream  and 
knew  a fish  had  gotten  it.  After  a while  I saw  it  floating 
down.  The  water  was  low  on  the  dam,  and  when  it  lodged 
there  I worked  my  way  out  to  it  and  got  it.  I’m  telling  a 
big  fish  story  but  it  is  a true  one.  The  worm  had  caught 
a little  minnow,  the  minnow  had  caught  a silverside  and  the 
silverside  had  caught  a good  sized  bass.  Three  fish  on  that 
hook.  Can  anybody  beat  it!  The  Woodruff  boys  were  great 
fishermen  and  spent  nearly  all  of  their  time  fishing,  but 
Major  Elston  was  the  most  persistent  and  successful  fisher- 
man of  the  town  and  made  frequent  visits  to  the  Kankakee 
River. 

One  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  boys  was  sleigh  riding  in 
the  winter.  The  next  morning  after  the  first  snow  every 
country  boy  hied  him  to  the  woods  to  cut  a couple  of  hickory 
saplings,  then  he  got  a store  box  and  by  noon  had  a jumper 
made  with  which  he  drove  into  town,  where  there  would  be 
fifty  or  perhaps  a hundred  others.  If  there  were  no  sleiglj 
bells  the  cow  bells  were  utilized.  At  night  bobsleds  were 
brought  out — the  wagon  bed  filled  with  straw — and  as  many 
boys  and  girls  as  could  crowd  in  had  fun  until  pretty  late. 
In  the  daytime  the  small  boy  hitched  his  sled  to  a country- 
man’s bobs  and  rode  to  the  edge  of  town,  and  sometimes 
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the  wicked  farmer  would  whip  up  and  drive  off  to  the  coun- 
try with  the  poor  boy’s  sled. 

On  Sugar  Creek  and  Raccoon  and  sometimes  on  Coal 
Creek  we  would  go  coon  and  possum  hunting.  One  night  we 
found  a possum  with  his  caudal  appendage  wrapped  around 
a papaw  bush.  We  gathered  it  in  and  thought  we  would 
take  it  home  and  have  a possum  supper  but  it  was  several 
miles  to  town  and  I,  who  was  carrying  the  varmint,  got  tired 
and  dropped  it  by  the  way. 

During  the  Civil  War  a darky  slave  ran  away  from  his 
master  in  Missouri  and  came  to  me  at  Des  Moines  and 
worked  for  me  for  a year.  Later  he  got  a steady  job  at  the 
Capitol  and  became  a favorite.  He  instituted  a series  of 
possum  suppers  which  he  kept  up  for  twenty-five  years.  He 
had  an  annual  supper  and  invdted  the  prominent  office  hold- 
ers and  politicians.  There  was  always  quite  a strife  to  get 
invitations  to  Jetf’s  possum  feasts.  He  had  possums  sent  up 
from  Missouri  every  Christmas  for  his  banquet. 

We  boys  were  fond  of  having  what  we  called  ‘^scorches,” 
when  if  possible  we  spitted  a chicken  or  two.  One  night  we 
didn’t  know  where  the  chicken  was  to  come  from  until  one 
of  the  boys  said  there  were  some  fine  chickens  down  in  his 
mother’s  coop  and  he  would  go  and  get  a couple  if  Frank 
would  go  with  him.  I went  with  him  to  be  sure  that  he 
didn’t  go  to  some  other  one’s  coop  as  that  was  something  I 
was  never  guilty  of. 

Teddy  Brown  and  I had  a favorite  dish  in  the  winter, 
and  there  is  no  other  way  nearly  as  good  as  the  way  we 
cooked  eggs  of  nights  before  going  to  bed.  AVe  pinned  up 
the  corners  of  a sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  broke  eggs  into  it 
and  put  it  on  to])  of  the  stove,  then  crumbled  in  crackers, 
stirred  it  up  well  with  a lump  of  butter,  and  take  my  word 
for  it  nothing  goes  better  to ' the  right  spot.  Other  nights 
we  went  to  Paul  Hughes’  Bakery  and  got  a mince  pie.  No 
baker  in  America  could  make  as  good  mince  pies  as  Hughes. 
There  was  a fine  old  lady  who  made  ginger  cakes  and  root 
beer  for  the  boys.  We  didn’t  have  any  movies  then  but  we 
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did  have  a lot  of  fun,  and  going  in  the  country  in  sugar 
making  time  to  help  ‘'sugar  off”  was  the  ne  plus  ultra. 

My  brother  Jacob  when  he  was  about  fifteen  years  old 
worked  a while  in  a bake  shop  and  confectionery  and  learned 
to  make  gingerbread  and  cakes  and  candy  and  on  show  days 
and  holidays  would  bake  up  a lot  and  make  spending  money. 
My  boy  friends  made  use  of  this  by  hailing  me:  “Frank  Mills 
makes  pills,  Jake  bakes  ’em  and  Webby  takes  ’em.” 

THE  TWO  SETS  OF  THREE’S 

Unquestionably,  Crawfordsville  is  most  largely  indebted 
to  the  two  sets  of  three’s,  who  came  early  to  it,  for  its  posi- 
tion in  history  and  the  growth  of  the  town;  Three  Majors, 


Major  Ambrose  Whitlock  3Iajor  Henry  Ristine  Major  I.  C.  Elston 

Major  Elston,  Major  Ristine,  and  Major  Whitlock,  who  like 
Dumas’  “Three  Musketeers”  give  the  most  color  to  the  ro- 
mance, and  the  Three  Professors  wlio  brought  Wabash  Col- 
lege here  to  give  education,  light  and  literature  to  the  then 
“backwoods.”  Hovey,  Mills  and  Thompson,  the  professors, 
were  “three  wise  men  from  the  east.”  Major  Whitlock  was 
born  in  Virginia,  and  had  been  a paymaster  with  rank  of 
Major  in  the  U.  S.  Army  and  came  to  Crawfordsville  as  Re- 
ceiver of  the  Land  Office.  Major  Ristine  and  Major  Elston 
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both  came  from  the  army  but  I do  not  know  what  states  they 
were  natives  of.  Major  Ristine  built  the  first  hotel  in  Craw- 
fordsville  about  where  the  post-office  is  now,  while  Major 
Ellston  established  a store  and  built  a flour  mill  and  made  it 
a large  part  of  his  business  to  build  his  fine  home  and  im- 
prove his  large  and  beautiful  estate  consisting  of  eighty  or 
more  acres.  It  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  finest  man- 
sions in  the  state.  What  those  six  grand  men  did  for  Craw- 
fordsville  cannot  be  named  in  money  values.  Of  course,  there 
were  others,  especially  Presidents  Baldwin  and  White  and 
the  later  Presidents  who  helped  to  build  character  for  the 
place  and  added  to  its  assets.  Other  valuable  additions  to 
the  college  force  were  early  made  and  of  course  the  country 
grew  rapidly,  but  it  certainly  was  fortunate  for  the  place 
and  for  the  college  that  the  three  Majors  and  the  three  Pro- 
fessors were  early  at  the  helm.  Their  coming  brought  others 
of  the  same  grade,  impelled  by  like  motives,  and  their  in- 
fluence and  examples  have  kept  the  city  and  college  up  to 
the  high  standard  early  attained. 
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Now  after  this  introduction  of  the  college  town  it  is  in 
order  to  localize  and  particularize. 

Amongst  the  earliest  and  most  honored  of  the  citizens 
of  Crawfordsville,  as  above  stated,  were  the  three  Majors: 
Elston,  Whitlock  and  Ristine,  all  of  whom  had  service  in  the 
U.  S.  Army.  Major  Elston  had  a large  tract  of  ground 
fronting  on  Main  street,  on  which  he  had  built  him  a large 
brick  mansion  which  is  still  occupied.  In  addition  to  the 
large  grounds  surrounding  the  house  and  gardens  and  an 
extensive  lawn,  there  wa^s  a large  wood-lot  of  some  forty 
acres  with  contiguous  broad  acres  of  forty  more,  much  of 
which  has  been  planted  and  built  upon  and  in  which  are 
situated  the  home  of  Gen.  Wallace,  and  his  study,  and  the 
home  of  Senator  Lane.  Major  Whitlock’s  fine  home,  grounds 
and  orchard  were  a block  or  two  north,  on  the  north  and  east 
of  which  was  the  grove  known  as  Whitlock’s  Woods.  Major 
Ristine  had  built  a nice  two-story  hotel  on  Main  street,  about 
where  the  city  post-office  is  located.  I mentioned  these  vet- 
erans and  their  families  in  my  reminiscences  which  were 
printed  in  the  Journal  in  1916  and  are  reprinted  in  this 
volume.  I will  add  that  I believe  Major  and  Mrs.  Whitlock 
had  no  children,  but  some  of  their  lady  relatives  lived  with 
them — Mrs.  Smith  and  her  son  Sam,  a city  favorite  with 
the  soprano  voice  of  a prima  donna,  also  a sister  of  Mrs. 
Smith.  Sam  had  a voice  equal  to  many  an  opera  queen  and 
we  were  often  asked,  after  our  serenading  club  had  been  out, 
‘Gvho  was  the  lady  that  was  singing  with  youf”  Miss  Abbott, 
a visitor,  was  a beautiful  singer  and  she  had  the  credit  in- 
stead of  Sam. 

When  I left  Crawfordsville  in  1852  I went  directly  to 
New  Orleans  where  I boarded  with  the  Smith  family.  They 
were  closely  related  with  Major  Whitlock’s  family  and 
through  his  nephew,  Whitlock  Smith,  I was  given  a steam- 
boat clerkship  although  I told  the  captain  I had  never  seen 
a steamboat  until  I embarked  on  one  to  go  to  New  Orleans. 
I spent  the  winter  season  on  this  cottonboat  and  later  was 
on  a steamship  for  a,  short  time.  Then  I was  in  a produce  con- 
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cern  on  Tclionpitoiilas  street  whence  I reshipped  goods,  which 
came  down  from  its  Cincinnati  house,  to  about  every  port  on 
earth  and  under  every  flag.  Yon  may  remember  the  story 
of  two  men  from  the  North  trying  to  s^jell  out  the  name  of 
the  street,  ‘‘Touchhole  ])ollntns  street”.  One  says:  ‘‘Let’s 
leave  here  old  feller,  I’ve  got  the  lockjaw.”  At  that  time 
New  Orleans  was  probably  the  greatest  shipping  port  in  the 
country.  Nearly  all  the  products  west  of  Pittsburgh  came 
down  the  Ohio  and  IVtississippi  to  New  Orleans  for  reship- 
ment. 1405492 

Since  my  sixteenth  birthday  I have  had  78  very  active 
business  years.  I have  not  been  unemployed  a week  at  any 
time  since  I left  Crawfordsville  in  1852,  and  since  I was 
twenty-two  and  a half  years  old  I have  been  in  business  for 
myself  all  the  while  and  have  never  been  without  more  or 
less  land,  generally  with  a farm  operated  by  myself  or  a 
tenant.  But  I don’t  claim  to  have  made  any  money  farming 
except  that  I both  made  and  lost  money  in  a fine  stock  busi- 
ness. For  the  last  twenty-eight  years  I have  been  engaged 
in  ])ublic  utilities  and  electrical  railways.  Whitlock  Smith 
remained  a good  friend  of  mine  until  long  after  the  war, 
in  which  he  was  a captain  in  the  Confederate  Army.  He 
married  some  years  after  I came  north  and  in  the  course  of 
time  had  a pair  of  twins,  a boy  and  a girl.  He  wrote  me 
he  had  already  named  the  boy  for  me,  and  if  I wmuld  tell 
him  the  name  of  my  sweetheart  he  would  name  the  girl  for 
her.  This  I did  and  he  named  his  girl  for  her.  He  was  a 
v/orthy  nephew  of  a heroic  uncle. 

THE  FIRST  INDIANA  RAILWAY 

The  first  road  to  be  built  in  Indiana  was  from  Madison 
to  Indianapolis  and  this  was  the  first  railway  I ever  rode  on.  I 
went  to  Indianapolis  from  Crawfordsville  on  the  stage  coach, 
then  took  the  Madison  train  and  went  to  Columbus,  where 
my  brother  met  me  with  a buggy  and  took  me  to  Greens- 
burg.  This  was  in  1845. 

The  first  railway  train  into  Crawfordsville  came  in  from 
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LaFayette  in  the  year  1851  and  some  informant  says  the 
engineer  was  Mike  Herhrick.  The  report  was  that  the  train 
ran  so  fast  yon  could  scarcely  see  it  as  it  passed.  The  whole 
town  was  there  to  see  it  as  it  came  over  the  trestle  spanning 
the  big  ravine  over  the  top  of  Fry’s  Mill.  I happened  to  be 
in  the  crowd.  I think  John  Herndon,  son  of  Dr.  Herndon, 
was  the  first  conductor,  and  he  continued  as  conductor  as 
long  as  he  had  the  strength  to  ring  the  bell.  He  had  tubercu- 
losis and  it  finally  canded  him  off.  He  was  faithful  to  the 
last.  Some  years  after  his  deatli,  Philo  Simpson  married 
his  widow,  pretty  Mary  Jenison. 

Major  Elston  sold  the  stock  and  raised  the  money  to 
build  the  line  from  LaFayette  to  Crawfordsville.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  New  Albany  8:  Salem  Bailway  and  extended  to 
Michigan  City.  Professor  John  L.  Campbell  was  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  road.  After  the  road  was  built  he  accepted 
a professorship  in  the  College  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  there,  except  the  season  of  1876  when  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  which  he 
had  been  the  first  person  to  suggest. 

This  was  one  of  the  early  raihvays  of  Indiana  and  be- 
came a part  of  the  Monon  Bonte.  The  Cincinnati  portion  of 
it  became  the  Big  Four.  My  brother  was  superintendent  of 
this  line  and  assistant  to  the  president  for  some  twenty  years 
when  he  resigned  to  join  me  in  the  publication  of  the  Daily 
Begister  at  Des  Moines.  Alien  he  left  there  he  was  handed 
a check  for  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  addition  to  his  salary. 

Indianapolis  in  1810  had  but  about  2,500  population. 
Madison  was  the  largest  city  in  Indiana  and  was  credited 
with  4,000  inhabitants.  ^Madison  had  the  honor  of  being  the 
place  where  Dave  Powers  of  CravJordsville  was  head  clerk 
in  a big  store.  Dave  had  been  very  popular  in  Crawfords- 
ville. He  was  the  oldest  of  Jonathan  Power’s  six  sons,  Dave, 
John,  Sam,  George,  Mill  and  Ira.  His  daughters  were  Tnde 
and  Ellen.  Dan  Voorhees,  the  big  democratic  politician,  after- 
wards U.  S.  Senator,  came  over  often  from  Covington  to 
see  Ellen  bat  she  married  AVyck  Hall,  one  of  the  town  beaux. 
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and  they  afterward  came  to  Des  Moines  to  live.  Tnde  was  a 
young  girl  when  I left  there.  All  of  Mr.  Power’s  six  hoys 
were  AYabash  men.  Dave  became  a prominent  merchant  of 
Madison  and  was  of  class  ’4:2  as  was  also  John.  John  was 
a lawyer.  Sam  was  of  class  ’44;  he  went  to  South  Carolina 
where  he  lived  and  died.  George  was  of  class  ’47  and  left 
college  to  go  to  the  Mexican  AVar,  but  was  thrown  from  a 
carriage  and  killed  at  the  Rendezvous  at  New  Albany.  AVill, 
Avho  Avas  a cliimi  of  mine,  Avas  of  class  ’55,  and  Ira  of  ’62. 

Another  prominent  family  was  that  of  Chillion  Johnson. 
Air.  Johnson  Avas  a stoA-e  and  timvare  merchant.  His  two 
sons,  Alahlon  and  Edgar,  A\xn‘e  of  the  class  of  ’58  and  both  of 
them  noAv  live  in  Denver.  Air.  and  Airs.  Johnson  had  four 
lovely  and  handsome  danghters,  all  of  Avhom  Avere  married 
after  I left  Crawfordsville.  The  Johnsons  Avere  almost  next 
door  neighbors  and  close  friends  all  the  while  Ave  lived  there. 
The  girls  Avere  named  Susan,  Alary  G.,  Angeline  and  Libbie. 
I think  Airs.  D.  D.  Hains,  formerly  of  AA^abash,  Avas  the 
daughter  of  Angeline.  She  is  as  handsome  as  her  mother, 
in  fact  all  the  girls  Avere  beautiful.  I think  one  of  them 
married  Senator  Patterson  of  Colorado,  Avho  Avas  a favorite 
AVesteni  Senator.  Alary  G.  Avas  a great  favorite  of  my 
mother  and  she  Avent  Avith  me  once  to  make  a Aveek’s  Ausit  to 
my  mother  in  Benton  County. 

Through  my  name  liaAdng  appeared  in  the  AY abash  Rec- 
ord Bulletin  I have  had  letters  from  old  AYabash  and  Craw- 
fordsville natwes  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
Avhich  is  one  of  the  pleasant  things  connected  Avith  college 
life.  I had  a letter  recently  from  one  of  I.  P.  AYade’s  daugh- 
ters from  the  state  of  AA^ashington,  Avho  remembered  me  from 
my  having  been  groomsman  at  the  wedding  of  her  sister 
‘‘Sat”  in  1853,  to  A.  P.  Luse,  class  of  ’54,  then  a large 
publisher  of  Davenport,  loAva.  Air.  Lus3  later  established, 
in  connection  with  John  Alaider,  the  Chicago  Type  Foundry, 
which  was  very  successful.  Mr.  and  Airs.  Luse  visited  us 
at  Des  Yloines  and  also  his  brother,  C.  P.  Luse,  who  Avas  also 
a AYabash  man. 


BACK  IN  THE  FORTIES 


111  the  early  days  when  Wabash  was  a baby,  everything 
was  crnde.  The  wheat  and  oats  were  cut  with  a sickle,  a 
circus  ring  was  tramped  down  with  horses  and  when  it  was 
sufficiently  hard,  the  grain  would  be  placed  upon  it  and  the 
seed  tramped  out.  It  was  a big  advance  in  harvesting  when  the 
cradle  was  introduced  and  more  ado  was  made  over  it  than 
was  afterward  made  over  the  McCormick  Harvester.  There 
was  only  the  ‘Tallow  dip”  or  a cotton  wick  in  a howl  of  lard 
for  light,  until  long  after,  when  moulded  candles  came  about 
and  lard  oil  and  lamps.  The  star  candle  was  the  first  candle 
of  commerce.  Some  wealthy  people  might  have  sperm  candles 
for  great  occasions.  Women  folks  spun  wool  for  stockings 
and  for  clothes  on  the  big  wheel,  and  fhix  for  sheets  and 
summer  clothes  on  the  little  wheel.  Every  well  organized 
farm  house  had  a loom  to  weave  jeans  for  men’s  clothes  and 
linsey  for  the  women,  and  most  farmers  had  a cobbler’s  bench 
for  shoes  and  harness  somewhere  about  the  premises,  as  the 
stores  kept  no  shoes  or  boots  or  made  up  clothes.  You  had 
to  depend  on  the  tailor  or  seamstress  and  the  local  hatter  or 
shoemaker.  No  women’s  clothes  of  consequence  were  kept  in 
stores  until  near  the  last  fifty  years.  Tailors  had  to  make 
your  clothes,  or  if  they  did  not,  they  were  cut  out  by  the 
tailor  and  taken  to  the  seamstress  or  made  at  home. 

In  the  early  days  tomatoes  were  not  used  at  all  as  food. 
They  were  called  “Love  Apples.”  They  helped  decorate  the 
garden  and  when  ripe  were  placed  on  the  mantle  or  table 
as  ornaments. 

When  ladies  and  gentlemen  walked  together  on  the  street 
the  lady  took  hold  of  the  gentleman’s  arm.  Later  the  man 
clutched  the  lady’s  arm  and  guided  her  through  the  street. 
Now  they  walk  side  by  side  and  the  lady  is  not  touched  unless 
she  needs  support. 

Some  of  the  fashions  of  the  times  back  of  1850  and  the 
way  things  were  done  seem  strange  now.  Ladies  wore  their 
black  silk  dresses  to  church  on  Sunday  and  to  funerals  or 
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weddings,  but  women  in  the  countiy  principally  wore  linsey 
or  merrimac  calico  (l)lne).  Men  wore  blue  jeans  on  Sunday 
when  they  went  to  town  and  butternut  jeans  on  workdays, 
perhaps  tow  linen  or  blue  denim  in  summer.  Married  women 
wore  caps  after  thirty  or  after  the  first  baby.  A man  who 
wore  whiskers  was  considered  a gambler  until  they  became 
general  and  the  title  ‘^gaml)ler’^  was  shipped  off  to  the  one 
who  wore  a,  mustache.  One  candidate  for  governor  adopted 
blue  jeans  for  popularity.  When  Governor  AVhitcomb  was  a 
candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket  he  wore  a white  vest  and 
kept  dressed  up  when  out  making  speeches. 

This  is  what  one  editor  says  about  the  fashion  and  cus- 
toms fifty  years  ago : 

Folks  boiled  coffee  and  settled  it  with  an  egg. 

Ladies  rode  on  side  saddles. 

Little  Johnnie  wore  brass  toe  boots  and  Daddv  wore 
brogans. 

When  the  preacher  told  the  truth  the  peoj^le  said  amen. 

Left-over  noon  victuals  were  finislied  at  supjDer  time. 

Neighbors  asked  about  your  family  and  meant  it. 

Merry-go-rounds  were  called  'Flying  Jennies.’ 

A tin  cup  of  red  liquor  Avas  sold  for  five  cents. 

Ladies  dresses  reached  from  their  necks  to  their  heels. 

It  took  twenty  minutes  to  shine  shoes  Avith  Mason’s 
blacking. 

People  served  pot  liquor  instead  of  canned  soup. 

Only  crooks  on  lecord  Avere  lightning-rod  agents. 

Indigestion  Avas  called  plain  belly-ache. 

Daddy  was  wearing  knickers. 

Men  played  mumble-peg  instead  of  poker  or  golf. 

The  neighbors  all  got  fresh  meat  at  hog  killing  time. 

Cottonseed  Avas  considered  a good  fertilizer. 

Men  made  the  same  Avife  do  a life-time.— Bill  Cowan 
in  San  Saba  Star,  says. 

And  say.  Bill,  in  all  these  years,  you  aint  forgot  your 
raisin. 
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FortY-iiiiie  years  ago  Mother  cooked  corn  pone  in  a 
skillet  on  the  hearth — live  coals  on  lid. 

Seasoned  with  cracklins.  nice  and  brown,  melt  in  yonr 


Fried  the  ham  in  a long-handled  skillet  over  the  fire  blaze. 
Sopped  our  yellow  yam  taters  in  red  gravy,  ^mm,  yum, 
while  the  gravv  trickled  down  our  chins. 

Cracked  walnuts  and  hickory-nuts  o’nite  time  while 
Mother  read  the  Bible— then  family  prayers  and  to  bed. 

Children  slept  in  trundle-beds  in  those  days,  and  the 

whole  bunch  was  there  at  roosting  time. 

Sis  and  her  beau  sat  in  the  big  house  with  the  rest  of  the 
folks  till  bed  time.  Xot  much  saiii,  looking  good,^  and 
pretty  soon,  always,  there  was  a wedding  feast. 

Caitv  in  the  Albany  Xews. 


REMIXISCEXCES  OF  CRAWFORDSVILLE. 

The  following  was  written  for  the  Journal  in  1916  at  the 
request  of  the  editor  and  was  printed  serially  in  about  a 
dozen  different  issues: 

‘A\hen  I arrived  in  Crawfordsville  at  one-thirty  in  the 
morning  of  June  11,  I was  made  aware  that  there  was  '‘some- 
thing on”  in  the  old  town.  The  clerk  of  the  Crawford  House 
informed  me  that  there  was  not  a vacant  bed  in  any  hotel 
in  the  city  and  I wanted  two,  one  for  my  oldest  daughter,  who 
had  come  with  me  to  overlook  my  boyhood  home  and  enjoy 
the  centennial  celebration.  Finally  he  said  that  if  my 
daughter  would  stay  up  until  two-thirty,  a bed  occupied  by 
a party  who  was  to  leave  on  the  early  train  would  be  at 
her  service,  and  that  I could  occupy  the  davenport  in  the  big- 
parlor.  That,  under  the  circumstances,  was  entirely  satisfac- 
tory, as  was  my  entire  stay  at  my  old  friend,  Charley  Craw- 
ford’s hostelry. 

The  town  was  full  to  overflowing  of  old  Wabash  Col- 
lege students  but  all  of  them  of  a later  vintage  than  my- 
self. I did  not  meet  a college  man  that  I had  ever  seen  before 
except  Harley  Ristine,  but  I learned  that  Mike  White  was 
on  deck.  When  I was  a sub  at  Wabash,  at  thirteen  years 
of  age,  and  again  in  my  fifteenth  year  in  one  or  the  other 
of  the  years,  M.  D.  White,  John  L.  Campbell,  W.  H.  L.  Xoble, 
John  Butler,  Addison  Daggy,  Solomon  Claypool,  Charley 
Marshall  and  others,  who  later  became  distinguished,  were 
members  of  my  class,  and  it  has  been  the  regret  of  my  life 
that  circumstances  prevented  me  from  receiving  a sheepskin 
along  with  the  rest  of  them  from  the  admittedly  best  of  the 
smaller  colleges. 

I was  sorry  that  tJie  storm  prevented  giving  the  pageant 
on  Wednesday  and  the  probability  of  another  storm  on  Thurs- 
day decided  us  to  leave  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  so  that 
we  missed  that  feature  of  the  celebration,  but  we  greatly 
enjoyed  seeing  the  few  old  friends  who  Avere  left  and  the 
delightful  auto  ride  all  over  the  city  with  Miss  Xell  BroAvn, 
daughter  of  my  old  friend,  T.  D.  BroAvn  and  Will  Ramey,  who 
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was  a clerk  of  mine  in  Des  Moines,  witli  Mr.  Binford  in  his 
auto.  We  looked  over  my  old  boyhood  haunts,  the  beautiful 
Country  Club,  Yount’s  mill,  and  other  points  of  interest, 
and  especially  the  beautiful  Oak  Hill  cemetery  where  so  many 
of  my  old  friends  have  found  their  final  resting  place.  We 
saw  the  grand  monuments  to  Lew  Wallace,  Henry  S.  Lane, 
Maurice  Thompson,  Gov.  Mount  and  other  of  Cra'wfords- 
ville’s  noted  dead.  We  visited  the  old  Lew  Wallace  home 
and  his  lovely  studio  filled  with  beautiful  testimonials^  of  his 
greatness  from  so  many  sources.  That  he  was  an  artist  and 
a musician  as  well  as  author,  soldier  and  statesman  may 
not  be  generally  known  but  his  work  shows  it,  and  his  three 
violins,  which  he  made  himself,  show  him  a genius  as  well. 
What  most  impressed  me  was  the  sixty-four  copies  of  “Ben- 
Hur”  translated  in  as  many  languages.  It  reminded  me  of 
an  instance  which  occurred  many  years  ago  when  travelling- 
in  a railway  train  with  a lot  of  travelling  men,  who  got  to 
talking  about  books  when  one  of  them  said:  “I  have  a copy 

in  my  grip  of  the  greatest  novel  ever  written,”  and  he  got 
out  a copy  of  “Ben-Hur.”  He  said  he  had  read  it  a great 
many  times,  and  always  carried  it  with  liim. 

The  first  time  I saw  Lew  Wallace  was  when  he  was  on 
top  of  Dr.  Morgan’s  house  fighting  fire,  and  he  was  hailed 
a hero  for  his  efforts.  I think  it  was  when  he  was  on  a 
visit  to  his  sweetheart.  Sue  Elston.  As  I had  the  honor 
of  being  rocked  when  a baby  in  the  same  cradle  as  his  father. 
Governor  Wallace,  I almost  felt  like  a,  foster-brother.  lily 
mother  often  spoke  of  her  childhood  friend  Davy  Wallace, 
whom  she  knew  in  Ohio. 

The  Elston’s  were  good  neighbors.  I was  interested  in 
seeing  the  old  mansion.  We  lived  almost  opposite  it  in  the 
Dunn  house  which  was  situated  on  a large  lot  of  nearly  three 
acres.  Mrs.  Elston  was  the  loveliest  mother  of  the  loveliest  set 
of  daughters  of  any  woman  in  Indiana.  Sylvia,  who  was  a 
fiancee  of  Phillier  Wells,  Susan,  who  married  Lew  Wallace, 
and  Mate,  were  all  beauties,  while  Joan,  who  married  Govern- 
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or  Lane,  was  not  so  handsome,  but  was  a fine  looker  and  a 
noble  woman,  and  Helen  (Cnd)  grew  up  also  a fine  woman. 

Major  Elston  was  Crawfordsville’s  first  citizen  and  was 
generally  mentioned  as  the  richest  man  in  Indiana.  He  pro- 
moted the  railroad  to  Lafayette,  the  start  of  the  New  Albany 
Salem  Railroad  which  had  its  northern  terminal  at  Mich- 
igan City,  which  city  was,  I believe,  laid  out  by  Major  Elston 
and  where  he  at  one  time  owned  the  gas  company  and  where 
Col.  Ike  Elston  is,  or  was  a few  years  ago,  treasurer  of  the 
Company.  There  were  three  I.  C.  Elstons,  and  all 

bankers.  I bought  a Michigan  City  gas  bond  once  and  when 
I saw  it  signed  by  I.  C.  Elston,  Treasurer,  I knew  it  was  as 
good  as  gold. 


I’lIK  THULi:  I.  C.  KLSTOXS 


Prof.  John  L.  Campbell  was  chief  engineer  of  the  N.  A. 
& S.  railway.  Since  writing  the  above  paragraph  Prof.  Camp- 
belPs  wife,  who  was  a beautiful  girl,  has  died.  Major  Elston 
raised  the  funds  to  put  Crawfordsville  on  the  railroad  map. 
He  let  no  guilty  man,  woman  or  child  escape.  I was  only 
seventeen  years  old  but  I had  to  subscribe  and  pay  $50.00  for 
a share  of  the  stock,  but  have  never  received  any  dividends. 
I don  t regret  paying  for  the  stock.  I’ve  been  subscribing 
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for  something  ever  since.  James,  the  Major’s  eldest  son, 
class  of  ’46,  died  when  he  was  about  twenty  years  old.  The 
Colonel  inherited  his  father’s  business  ability  but  earned 
liis  title  bv  his  own  merit.  I was  glad  to  see  him  hale  ancl 
hearty.  I'believe  I am  a few  years  his  senior.  When  I hrst 
saw  him  he  was  about  five  years  old. 

Major  Whitlock  the  pioneer,  was  a fine  old  gentleman  of 
the  old  school,  rather  austere  but  with  a kind  heart  and 
generous  to  a fault.  His  lovely  place  was  on  the  other  side 
from  the  Dunn  nlace.  so  we  lived  almost  between  the  two 
show  places  of  tlie  town.  Whitlock’s  hollow  was  the  loveliest 
place  then  to  be  found  anywhere.  A beautiful  flower-lined 
spring  branch  with  ice  cold  water  coursed  its  way  through  it, 
supnlving  the  Major’s  home  on  the  hill  by  means  ot  a 
hvdraulic  ram.  The  brook  joined  another  spring  branch 
which  ran  Van-Cleave’s  lathe  and  combined  branches  furn- 
ished the  motive  power  for  running  Frank  Fry’s  flouring 
mill,  then  emptying  into  Sugar  creek,  just  below  our  old 

SYdmming  hole.  t • t ji- 

The  Major  had  one  of  the  finest  orchards  in  Indicia, 

filled  with  choicest  fruits,  apples,  peaches,  cherries,  etc.  The 
coiintv  seminarv  was  near  and  the  boys  would  sometimes 
«et  in  the  orchard.  This  the  Major  resented  and  it  ^vas  a 
current  belief  that  he  kept  his  old  musket  loaded  with  beans 
or  salt  for  marauders.  Yet  if  any  one  went  to  him  for  fruit 
lie  would  load  them  down  with  his  chomest.  He  had  some 
trees  of  blood  red  peaches,  sweet  and  juicy.  1 have  never 
SG611  anv  of  that  variGty  since. 

The  Elston  place  contained  probably  eighty  acres.  Th®y 
was  a fortv  acre  wood-lot  where  I and  my  brother  Mebb 
u«ed  to  go  with  our  little  wooden  wheel  wagon  to  gather 
Hekorv-nuts  and  walnuts,  where  beechnuts  abounded,  and 
a chinkapin  tree  with  acorns  sweeter  than  chestnuts.  We 
voungsters  used  to  have  picnics  both  in  the  Elston  pastures 
and  the  Whitlock  woods,  and  when  larger  grown  we  wnt 
to  the  Devil’s  Backbone  and  the  Shades  of  Death.  The  Dry 
Branch  was  a favorite  resort,  the  Hanna  place,  the  Craw- 
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ford  woods,  well!  there  was  no  end  of  lovely  places  in  which 
10  congregate  for  fnn  and  frolic. 

I\rajor  Eistine  was  another  of  the  old  military  trio.  His 
Dn'ern  was  a real  home  for  the  wayfaring.  He  and  Mother 
Eistine  were  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Hal 
Eistine  was  the  bean  of  the  town — later 
one  of  Iowa’s  greafest  physicians  as  his 
son  John  is  now — and  Mary,  l)r.  Sloan’s 
wife,  was  the  lielle.  A perfect  beauty  with 
the  carriage  of  a queen,  but  there  were  so 
many  jjietty  women  in  the  old  town  it 
were  wise  to  not  discriminate.  Hal  Eis- 
tine’s  daughter  Belle,  married  the  largest 
dry  goods  merchant  of  Minneapolis. 

Ben  T.  Eistine  was  not  only  one  of 
Crawfords^dlle’s  foremost  lawyers,  with 
his  able  partner  Alex  Thompson,  but  was 
a worthy  descendant  of  his  noble  father 
and  personally  was  a general  favorite 
-the  very  salt  of  the  earth — leaving  most  worthy  descendants 
Avith  the  same  characteristics. 

In  your  paper  I see  but  few  of  the  old  names  among 
those  of  the  residents  at  the  present  time.  Some  of  the 
scenes  and  characters  in  the  pageant  are  familiar.  Especial- 
ly the  “Underground  Eailroad.”  My  father  had  something 
to  do  with  that  and  ari’ang'ed  the  scheme  for  the  rescue  of 
Black  Tom  and  was  known  as  a conductor  on  the  “Under- 
ground. ’ ’ I knew  Mr.  Speed,  Fisher  Doherty  and  Mr. 
xildred,  the  old  village  butcher.  His  daughter,  Jane,  married 
John  Eush — John  had  a son  Oscar,  who  was  a smart  little 
devil,  a regular  little  joke.  John  afterward  moved  to  Des 
Moines  where  he  was  registrar  of  the  land  office  and  where 
he  died  and  his  little  widow  married  an  editor,  Barlow 
Granger,  who  was  also  a lawyer.  He  advertised  himself  in 
the  papers  as  “Barlow  and  Granger,  Attorneys  at  Law.” 
“Barlow  attends  to  all  business  in  his  line  and  Granger  to 
some  that  ain’t.”  Barlow  secured  or  entered  one  hundred 
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ajid  sixty  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  city  which  became  valu- 
able and  made  him  worth  some  $300,000.  He  died  and  two  or 
three  years  ago  his  widow  died.  They  had  no  children  and 
her  relatives  inherited  his  property.  Os  went  into  the 
war  as  a member  of  my  brother’s  regiment,  and  was  a good 
soldier  at  Donelson  and  Shiloh.  He  died  many  years  ago.^ 

I heard  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Lane  make  the  presentation 
speech  of  the  flag  to  the  volunteers  going  to  the  Mexican 
war  and  the  reply  of  Capt.  Allen  May.  May  came  back  from 
Mexico  covered  with  glory  as  colonel,  and  Capt.  Manson  as 
brigadier  general.  May  was  appointed  agent  in  New  York 
for  the  state  of  Indiana.  This  reminds  me  of  the  time  when 
Col.  May  was  elected  squire.  One  of  the  children  said,  ^‘Maw, 
ain’t  we  all  squires?”  ‘‘No,  son,  only  your  pap  and  me.” 
That  was  the  joke  which  passed  around.  Probably  it  wasn’t 

true. 

The  first  calamity  which  happened  to  the  company  of 
Mexican  soldiers  was  the  death  of  Second  Lieutenant  George 
Powers,  a fine  young  fellow  who  was  killed  in  a runaway 
accident  which  occurred  at  the  rendezvous,  at  New  Albany. 
His  body  was  brought  back  to  Crawfordsville  and  the  funeral 
services  were  very  impressive.  He  was  engaged  to  Miss  Edna 
Spader,  a beautiful  girl,  who  was  prostrated  by  his  sad  death. 

Altho  the  Mexican  war  was  considered  by  a large  part 
of  the  country  as  uncalled  for,  yet  it  aroused  a great  war 
spirit  and  there  Avas  great  call  for  preparedness.”  We 
young  boys  formed  a company  with  Billy  Wilson  as  captain. 
Our  uniforms  were  bine  roundabouts  and  Avbite  trousers  an 
straw  hats,  Avith  wooden  guns.  Billy  A\ms  a chubby  little 
dandy  Avith  a real  sword,  and  his  pride  in  his  company  was 
so  great  that  he  swelled  up  Avhen  he  raised  up  on  his  toes  and 
o-ave  the  command  ‘‘As  you  were!”  as  though  he  was  a real 
major  general.  He  was  a colonel  in  the  civil  war  and  gave 

a’ood  service.  . . 

'‘Oh,  were  you  ne’er  a schoolboy  and  did  you  never  train. 

Nor  feel  that  swelling  of  the  heart  you’ll  never  feel  again.’ 
In  the  CiAul  AA^ar  Crawfordsville  contributed  of  its  bes.. 
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I was  interested  in  the  bronze  tablet  on  the  outer  wall  of  the 
main  college  bnilding  Avith  its  list  of  the  Wabash  heroes  who 
lost  tlieir  lives  in  the  struggle.  My  brother,  Webster,  is  on 
the  list  of  lieutenant  colonels.  He  was  colonel  of  the  Second 
Iowa  Regiment  at  the  time  of  his  death  altho  he  had  not  then 
received  his  commission,  and  was  slated  for  a brigadier  gen- 
eralship. His  father-in-law.  General  Hackleman  of  Rush- 
ville,  Indiana,  who  commanded  the  brigade,  Avas  killed  in  the 
same  battle.  The  Second  loAva  Avas  bulletined  after  the 
battle  of  Donelson  by  General  Halleck  as  ''the  braAmst  of 
the  brave,’’  and  had  the  honor  of  leading  the  forces  which 
marched  into  the  fort  on  its  surrender. 

General  Charles  Cruft  of  Terre  Haute  Avas  graduated 
from  Wabash  Avhen  he  Avas  only  seventeen  years  old.  I heard 
him  deliver  his  graduating  oration  in  the  old  Methodist 
church.  After  the  building  of  Center  church  the  graduating 
exercises  were  held  there. 

Although  a small  boy  I knew  President  BaldAvin,  the 
first  president  of  Wabash,  and  his  son,  Joe.  I also  Avas  Avell 
acquainted  with  President  White  and  all  his  family.  He  Avas 
president  while  I Avas  in  college.  The  family  drove  an  old 
white  horse  for  several  years  Avhich  finally  one  day  kicked  up 
its  heels  and  killed  the  youngest  child.  I remember  that 
Charles,  the  oldest  son,  at  his  society’s  annual  exhibition,  de- 
IHered  his  oration  in  French.  He  afterward  married  Evelyn 
Starr,  the  head  of  the  Canby  Young  Ladies’  school  and  went 
to  New  Orleans  where  he  liecame  a prominent  physician  and 
president  of  the  city  board  of  health.  He  brought  me  safely 
through  an  attack  of  the  cholera  in  the  fall  of  1852,  when 
I spent  a year  there.  Hr.  Fry  having  sent  me  there  after 
a bad  siege  of  bronchitis  to  keep  me  from  dying  on  his  hands. 

Later  I had  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  Avith  Doctor 
Tuttle  who  had  a sister  living  in  Des  Moines  Avhere  he  visited 
almost  every  summer  vacation. 

I had  the  honor  of  securing  the  offer  of  presidency 
of  the  loAva  State  University  for  Prof.  John  L.  Campbell 
from  the  board  of  regents  of  that  institution  through  tAVO 
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of  the  regents  who  were  particular  friends  of  mine.  They 
corresponded  wdth  him  and  offered  him  the  position,  which,  to 
my  great  disappointment,  he  turned  down.  It  seemed  to  be 
understood  that  Prof.  Campbell  was  likely  to  fall  heir  to  the 
presidency  of  Wabash.  It  would  have  been  a great  thing  for 
Iowa  if  he  had  come  to  its  university,  and  also  to  him,  as 
1 am  sure  he  was  an  ideal  man  for  the  place  and  would 
have  been  a great  favorite.  As  is  generally  known.  Prof. 
Campbell  was  the  first  person  to  suggest  the  holding  of  the 
Centennial  exposition  and  was  made  the  secretary  and  filled 
the  position  with  great  credit  to  himself.  I had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Mrs.  Campbell  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Jennie  Blair, 
while  enjoying  Indiana’s  Centennial  at  Crawfordsville. 

While  I was  in  Wabash  I recited  my  lessons  in  Greek 
to  Prof.  Caleb  Mills,  in  Latin  to  Prof.  Thomson  and  in 
mathematics  to  Prof.  Hovey.  Horace  Hovey  and  Will  White 
were  both  in  my  classes  and  afterward  were  professors.  Prof. 
Twining  and  his  lovely  family,  his  handsome  daughters,  AHie 
and  Kate,  and  son,  Ed.  came  later  and  were  quite  an  addition 
to  the  society  of  the  city. 

In  its  earlier  days  Prof.  Hosea  D.  Humphrey  was  one  of 
the  faculty  and  had  the  chair  of  mathematics.  He  was  a 
fine,  clean  cut  fellow,  very  handsome.  He  was  also  a lawyer. 
He  boarded  at  the  tavern  which  my  father  ran  for  a couple 
of  years.  He  sold  some  of  his  law  and  other  books  to  my 
father,  amongst  them  there  was  one  filled  with  accounts  of 
notables,  curiosities,  and  monstrosities  of  all  kinds  which 
I gave  to  the  library  of  the  Calliopean  Society  of  which  I was 
a member.  I wonder  where  that  old  book  is.  I would  like  to 
give  books  of  much  more  value  for  it.  The  only  thing  in  it 
which  I remember  is  the  old  quatrain: 

‘H  do  not  like  thee.  Doctor  Fell, 

The  reason  why  I cannot  tell. 

But  this  I know  and  know  full  well, 

I do  not  like  thee.  Doctor  Fell.” 
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I spent  a few  weeks  some  seasons  ago  at  Hot  Springs, 
South  Dakota,  one  of  the  loveliest  health  resorts  in  the  United 
States.  The  scenery  of  the  Black  Hills  is  not  surpassed  in 
any  countiy.  I have  been  all  over  Europe  and  in  every  one 
of  the  United  States  and  I stand  by  my  assertion.  How- 
ever, I introduced  Hot  Springs  to  say  that  while  there  at 
the  Dr.  Braun  Sanitarium  I learned  that  Mrs.  Braun’s 
maiden  name  was  Humphrey  and  on  my  telling  her  of  Prof. 
Humphrey,  she  said  he  was  of  her  family  and  brought  out  a 
genealogical  historj',  about  four  inches  thick,  of  the  Humphrey 
family  where  Prof.  Hosea  D.  Humphrey’s  pedigree  was 
given  in  full  with  his  connection  with  Wabash  fully  outlined. 
Prof.  Humphrey  was  an  uncle  of  Theodore  H.  and  H.  T. 
Ristine,  attorneys  of  Crawfordsville. 

While  I was  at  Wabash,  a nephew  of  Prof.  Sam  Thomson 
about  sixteen  years  old,  came  over  from  Beyrout,  Syria,  where 
his  father  had  iieen,  and  was  for  many  years  later,  a mis- 
sionary. The  boy  was  born  there.  He  was  a handsome,  very 
bright  fellow  and  became  at  once  a great  favorite.  He  had 
all  sorts  of  Syrian  costumes  and  was  full  of  life  and  fun. 
and  Pi  of.  Sam  had  his  hands  full  in  curbing  the  young.ster’s 
delight  for  fun  and  frolic.  He  was  a ringleader  in  all  the 
tricks  which  trouble  school  and  college  magnates.  Nothing 
wicked  or  mean  about  him,  but  bubbling  over  all  the  while 
with  mischief.  One  morning  a big  covered  wagon,  which 
had  brought  some  visitors  from  the  country  to  students  in 
the  dormitory,  was. found  in  the  chapel  when  the  call  for 
players  came.  It  had  been  taken  all  to  pieces,  carried  up 
and  put  together,  cover  and  all.  At  another  time  a cow 
was  found  up  there,  and  many  other  tricks  of  the  same 
character.  The  clapper  of  the  college  bell  disappeared  and 
was  not  found  until  long  after.  It  was  well  understood 
amongst  the  boys  who  was  most  responsible,  but  I never 
neaid  that  the  faculty^  were  able  to  fix  the  blame  upon  young 
Thomson.  I wonder  what  became  of  the  ymungster,  but  I 
think  he  graduated  into  missionary  work. 

Besides  the  students  I have  already  mentioned,  and  the 
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town  boys  who  attended  college,  I remember  N.  P.  Coltrin, 
a fine  speaker  with  brains,  Black  Condit,  a star  student,  Mr. 
Rogers  a.  married  man,  Sam  Crain  a wit,  Steve  and  Paul 
Tabor,  Chauncey  Oakley  from  Logansport,  Charley  Hanna 
of  Fort  Wayne,  Sam  Merrill,  A.  P.  and  C.  P.  Luse  from 
Indianapolis,  Ben  and  Charley  Hemming  and  handsome  Jim 
Chestnut  from  Lafayette,  but  so  many  names  begin  to  come 
up  that  I will  not  try  to  mention  them  all. 

THE  TOWN’S  BUSINESS  MEN 

Amongst  the  business  men  of  those  days  Billy  Boynton 
was  a principal  merchant,  in  whose  store  I clerked  for  five 
vears.  He  was  not  only  a good  merchant,  but  in  every  way 
was  one  of  the  best  men  who  ever  lived.  I stayed  with  him 
until  he  died  and  was  in  his  store  until  I left  to  go  south 
in  1852.  A fellow  clerk  was  A1  Ramey,  who  later  married 
Mrs  Boynton  and  carried  on  the  business.  He  was  another 
good  man  and  the  father  of  Will  Ramey  who  was  cashier 
of  the  Tribe  of  Ben-Hiir,  and  right  here  I want  to  say  that 
this  organization  has  the  finest,  best  arranged  and  most 
elegantly  furnished  suite  of  office  rooms  I have  ever  seen 
in  any  city  and  their  beautiful  building  would  be  a credit 
to  any  city. 

Bob  Bryant  and  the  Graham  boys  and  Chan  Hanna  were 
also  clerks  in  the  store  at  various  times,  the  Grahams  grad- 
uating into  business  in  a large  way  for  themselves. 

John  Robinson,  who  married  Mrs.  Mary  King  Bur- 
bridge’s  mother,  was  a popular  merchant,  as  was  also  U.  L. 
McNeil  who  later  moved  to  Havenport,  Iowa,  and  acquired 
a fortune.  Billy  and  Sam  Binford  also  did  a large  business 
and  earlier  the  Elston  Store  was  an  important  concern,  later 
to  be  followed  by  the  first  bank  in  the  city,  the  Elston  bank 
of  which  Bennett  Engle  was  the  popular  cashier.  David 
Harter  also  had  a large  store.  He  was  also  proprietor  ot  the 
celebrated  “Jew  David  Plaster”  and  my  chum,  Teddy  Brown, 
was  his  traveling  salesman.  While  he  was  on  the  road  he 
and  I had  a lively  correspondence  and  some  of  my  most 
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valued  literary  matter  are  the  letters  I received  from  him. 
Frank  Fry,  Jonatlian  Powers  and  James  Heaton  were  also 
merchants. 

In  those  days  business  was  not  divided  up.  There  were 
.110  clothing,  shoe,  hat,  or  other  varieties  of  stores.  Each 
one  kept  every  commodity.  Only  grocery  stores  were  sep- 
arate, although  the  other  stores  kept  groceries  too.  Most 
of  the  grocery  stores  sold  drinks.  Gas  and  Eel  Wilhite 
were  merchant  tailors  and  headed  the  city  brass  band.  Ira 
Crane  was  one  of  the  purveyors  of  style. 

The  physicians  were  Drs.  Fry,  Herndon,  Armstrong, 
Tichenor,  Winton,  Morgan  and  Dr.  Ryland  T.  Brown,  father 
of  T.  D.  Brown.  He  was  probably  the  most  scientific  and 
all  around  best  equipped  man  who  ever  lived  in  the  place. 
He  was  an  expert  geologist,  a fine  writer,  and  a cultured  the- 
ologian. His  memory  was  remarkable.  It  was  said  that  he 
could  tell  offhand  tlie  number  of  doors  and  windows  in  al- 
most every  house  in  the  town  and  I remember  seeing  him 
tested  in  regard  to  the  houses  on  Washington  street  and  it 
Avas  said  that  he  made  no  mistake.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
ritual  of  the  Temple  of  Honor.  His  manner  of  conferring 
the  degrees  in  that  order,  the  order  of  the  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance, and  it  was  also  said  in  the  Masonic  degrees,  was  most 
impressive.  I remember  once  when  he  was  a little  stumped, 
but  he  managed  to  carry  it  off  Avell.  It  was  at  the  time 
when  John  Wilson,  one  of  the  town’s  most  honored  citizens, 
father  of  James  Wilson,  Avas  induced  to  join  the  Sons. 
During  the  initiation,  Mr.  Wilson  was  requested  to  don  the 
collar  of  the  order.  Right  there  the  candidate  balked.  He 
wasn’t  going  to  wear  anybody’s  collar.  A long  wait  ensued, 
no  argument  availed.  He  just  wouldn’t  do  it.  Finally  as  a 
compromise  he  offered  to  hold  it  on  his  arm  and  the  initiation 
proceeded  and  he  marched  around  the  hall  the  prescribed 
number  of  times  with  the  big  collar  dangling  from  his  arm. 
if  Ambassador  Wilson’s  advice  had  been  taken  by  President 
M^ilson  it  is  believed  by  many  of  us  that  the  trouble  witli 
Mexico  would  have  been  averted.  Huerta  Avas  no  angel,  but 
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was  of  the  right  stamp  to  handle  the  Greasers  as  Diaz  had 
done,  which  is  probably  the  only  way  to  rule  them,  unless 
Uncle  Sam  goes  into  Mexico  to  stay,  in  which  case,  there 
would  be  as  many  North  Americans  as  Mexicans  there  in 
fifteen  years  and  they  would  he  at  least  a partially  civilized 
people  as  are  the  Mexicans  we  have  in  Texas,  California,  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona. 

The  Nicholsons,  Johnsons,  AVassons,  Galeys,  (Long  Billy 
and  Short  Billy),  Austins,  Vances,  Scotts,  Canines,  McCul- 
loughs, Hurleys,  Mitchells,  Graves,  Jacob  Minn,  Lees,  Hart- 
mans, Milligans  and  the  college  people  were  prominent  names. 
Of  all  the  old  citizens  however,  no  name  was  more  honored 
than  that  of  John  Beard.  He  was  the  longest-headed  and 
straightest  politician  in  Montgomery  county.  No  county, 
state  or  national  'Whig  convention  was  Yuthont  his  presence 
and  counsel.  He  had  a way  of  making  a tovmship  or  pre- 
cinct leader  think  that  the  success  of  his  party  depended  on 
him  and  got  him  every  time. 

Of  the  old  familiar  country  names  those  which  recur  to 
me  are  the  Britts,  Stovers,  Harneys,  Randalls,  J tterhacks, 
Harshbargers,  all  from  near  Ladoga,  close  to  where  I was 
born,  and  Swanks  near  Parkersburg.  David  Swank,  my 
uncle,  had  a mill  on  Raccoon  and  the  finest  apple  orchard 
in  which  grew  varieties  which  I have  never  found  since,  the 
flavor  of  which  linger  in  memory  and  make  insipid  all  the 
latter  day  apples.  The  Terhnnes  were  splendid  felloAvs,  some 
of  them  came  later  to  Iowa  and  were  considered  a great 
acpnisition.  David  Swank  was  said  to  he  the  fathei  of  Meth- 
odism in  onr  County. 

Jere  IVest,  east  of  town,  had  a fine  farm.  Mrs.  West  was 
a cousin  of  my  father’s  and  his  pretty  daughter,  Letitia,  vas 
the  mother  of*  the  wives  of  the  two  Thompsons,  Maurice  and 
MTll,  who  have  added  much  to  the  fame  of  Crawfordsville 
as  a’literary  incubator.  I had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her  in 
Portland  a feAV  years  ago  and  telling  her  what  a pretty  girl 
she  was  when  I had  last  seen  her,  seventy  years  before.  An- 
other pleasure  was  to  listen  to  a most  eloquent  address  de- 
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livered  at  the  banquet  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  to  which  I was  delegate  by  virtue  of 
being  president  of  the  South  Dakota  Society.  The  address 
was  by  our  own  Will  Thompson  and  was  applauded  to  the 
echo  by  all  standing. 

I very  much  wanted  to  meet  Judge  Jere  West  in  Craw- 
fordsville  but  was  unable  to  do  so  as  he  was  busy  in  court. 
Other  prominent  farmers  were  the  Canines,  O’Xeals  and — 
well,  you  know  them  and  my  memory  does  not  equal  that 
of  Dr.  Brown. 

I remember  the  old  Darlington  merchant  whose  exclama- 
tion when  he  came  down  to  Crawfordsville,  after  getting  in 
his  spring  stock  was:  ‘^Darlington!  Darlington!  Port  of 
entry!  Port  of  entry!  Ten  tons  of  groceries  and  dry  goods 
accordin’.  ’’ 

One  of  Crawfordsville ’s  great  minds  was  that  of  Bob 
Krout,  the  father  of  Mary  Krout,  the  most  honored  lady 
newspaper  correspondent  and  all  around  journalist  in  three 
decades,  and  her  talented  sisters,  who  rank  high  up  in  In- 
diana’s list  of  noted  novelists.  Their  mother  was  pretty 
Caroline  Brown,  sister  of  my  chum,  Teddy  Brown.  Heredity 
will  tell,  and  the  Krout-Brown  combination  show^s  for  itself. 
Teddy  had  the  genius  and  talent  for  great  things  but  lacked 
the  ambition  or  he  would  have  been  recognized  as  one  of 
Indiana’s  great  men.  He  was  one  of  nature’s  noblemen  and 
your  estimate  of  him  in  your  paper  after  his  death  was  not 
too  highly  drawn.  He  was  the  greatest  chum  of  my  whole 
life  and  the  world  does  not  seem  the  same  without  him. 
From  the  time  he  came  to  the  town,  when  we  both  were 
but  nine  or  ten  years  old,  until  I left  there  in  1852,  we  were 
inseparable  and  have  corresponded  ever  since.  He  was  just 
six  months  older  than  I was  and  he  was  always  the  leader  in 
eveiw  crowd. 

In  1844  Teddy  and  I got  up  a IVhig  Grlee  Club  and  we 
sang  at  all  the  big  meetings  in  all  the  surrounding  towns  in 
that  campaign.  There  Avere  some  fifteen  of  us  and  Teddy 
was  president  and  leader.  The  Democrats  Avere  hotly  in  the 
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race  too.  Their  chief  card  was  Dempsey  Grlasscock,  riding 
his  big  hull  and  playing  the  fiddle.  Whenever  he  passed  a 
crowd  of  ladies  he  extolled  the  virtues  of  his  bull. 

The  older  settlers  will  remember  the  hot  local  Democrat 
campaign  when  the  slogan  was  Bryce,  Bryant,  Carl  and 
McCaf  ferty ! ’ ’ 

Crawfordsville  had  its  big  men  of  nation-wide  celebrity 
but  the  first  great  man  from  the  outside  world  whom  I had 
the  honor  of  shaking  hands  with  was  “Col.  Dick  Johnson, 
who  slew  Tecumseh.  ” Although  he  was  a Democrat  and  I 
was  born  a Whig,  I felt  for  a long  time  that  my  good  right 
hand  was  almost  sacred,  and  later  it  was  again  honored  by 
the  privilege  of  shaking  with  Lewis  Cass.  Candidates  for 
the  vice  presidency  were  great  guns  those  times.  Later  I 
met  Schuyler  Colfax  for  whom  I cast  my  first  vote  for  con- 
gress. 

The  Crawfordsville  bar  was  a very  strong  one..  Henry 
S.  Lane  and  his  partner.  Col.  Sam  Wilson,  Robert  Gregory, 
James  R.  M.  Bryant,  Joe  McDonald,  Ben  Ristine,  Alex 
Thompson,  Jim  Wilson,  and  several  younger  and  lesser  lights. 
Ned  Hannegan  and  John  U.  Pettit,  “the  old  brass  mouth- 
piece,’’ of  LaFayette,  were  celebrated  attorneys  from  the 
outside  and  were  always  on  hand.  My  father  had  been  a 
country  squire  from  the  time  he  became  of  age  and  was 
elected  in  Crawfordsville  as  soon  as  he  came  to  it,  but  he 
had  been  studying  law  all  the  while.  He  put  out  his  shingle 
as  a lawyer  and  held  his  own  with  the  best  of  them.  Later, 
when  he  had  moved  to  another  district,  he  was  elected  judge 
in  the  district  composed  of  Benton,  Fountain,  Warren,  Jasper 
and  other  counties,  which  office  he  held  until  he  moved  to 
Iowa,  where  he  was  soon  after  elected  as  a member  of  the 
first  State  Board  of  Education.  He  died  in  1887,  nearly  87 
years  old. 

When  father  came  to  Crawfordsville  he  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  church  of  the  variety  known  as  the  Hard- 
shell Baptist.  When  the  Washingtonian  Temperance  Society 
vms  organized  in  order  to  get  a brother-in-law  of  the  church 
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to  quit  drinking,  the  latter  agreed  to  do  so  provided  father 
would  join  with  him,  which  he  did.  The  church  claimed  that 
it  was  a good  enough  temperance  society  for  any  Baptist 
and  insisted  my  father  should  withdraw  from  the  society, 
which  he  declined  to  do.  So  they  put  him  under  dealing, 
bringing  the  case  up  at  every  monthly  meeting,  but  as  he 
would  not  recant,  they  expelled  him  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Yuell  B.  Pullen  was  a member  of  the  church  and  the  town’s 
popular  dispenser  of  the  '‘good  creature  of  God.”  He  had 
a voice  like  a Bashan  bull  which  could  be  heard  all  over  the 
town  when  he  got  up  on  the  court-house  steps  to  announce  a 
public  meeting.  In  explaining  his  vote  for  father,  he  said: 
"You  are  dealing  with  Brother  Mills  because  he  won’t  drink 
at  all  and  Brother  P.  because  he  drinks  too  much,  now  I want 
to  know  how  much  I am  allowed  to  drink  as  a good  Baptist?” 
Brother  Mills  was  expelled,  but  Brother  P.  was  retained  in 
full  fellowship. 

This  incident  made  my  father  a temperance  agitator  and 
he  was  in  constant  request  about  the  state  as  a speaker  at 
temperance  meetings.  One  of  his  converts  was  "Pube  Tay- 
lor,” a man  of  means  and  of  a very  decided  character.  He 
had  been  a great  fighter.  On  election  days.  Fourth  of  Julys, 
circus  days  and  other  occasions  he  and  his  friend.  Bill  Hitch, 
from  the  country,  would  meet  and  get  to  drinking  together 
and  then  begin  fighting.  Then  they  fought  all  day  and  all 
over  town.  Rube  always  was  well  dressed  while  Bill  came 
to  town  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  Before  the  day  was  over  they 
were  both  well  mussed  up.  After  Rul)e  took  the  pledge,  joined 
the  Washingtonians  and  Sons  of  Temperance,  he  became  a 
great  exhorter  and  he  and  my  father  held  many  meetings  to- 
gether. He  afterward  moved  to  Lafayette  and  built  and 
operated  the  Lahr  hotel.  It  was  strictly  a temperance  house. 

The  John  Ross  whirlwind  temperance  campaign  a few 
years  later  will  be  remembered  by  many,  when  Boss  Keeney 
and  J oe  McCullough  and  other  saloon-keepers  closed  up  and 
poured  out  their  whiskey. 

Teddy  Brown,  Sam  Smyth,  myself  and  another  one  or 
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two  composed  a temperance  glee  club  and  sang  at  all  the 
temperance  meetings.  On  off  nights  we  went  serenading. 

Old  Crawfordsville  was  one  of  the  most  unique  places 
in  the  whole  northwest.  It  was  a sort  of  a meeting  place  pr 
newcomers  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  North  Carolina 
and  Kentucky  were  large  contributors  to  the  population  with 
many  from  Ohio  and  a smart  sprinkling  from  Yankee  land. 
There  were  more  queer  characters  than  could  be  utilized  by 
America’s  best  authors.  I always  wanted  Teddy  Brown  to 
write  up  the  town  history  and  sketch  in  his  inimitable  way 
the  funny  fellows  who  vegetated  there  in  the  early  days,  but 
his  illness  in  his  later  years  prevented. 

Crawfordsville  had  one  citizen  whose  soul  reveled  in 
poetry,  or  at  least  had  aspirations  that  way.  He  always 
announced  himself  as  “Little  Billy  Lane,  standing  in  the 
rain  ’’  and  never  failed  to  make  a rhyme  in  common  conver- 
sation if  it  was  possible.  “I’ll  make  you  a rhyme  if  you’ll 
o-ive  me  time.’’  Then  there  was  Mr.  Jordan  who  bought  out 
Billy  Lane’s  grocery  and  added  a bar.  He  had  been  to  col- 
lege a term  or  two  and  had  taught  school  a bit.  He  alw£^s 
tried  to  speak  in  scholarly  terms  and  was  very  exact.  He 
had  owned  a farm  and  occasionally  drove  a team  of  oxen  into 
town  and  was  heard  to  call  to  his  team,  “Gee,  Bright,  and 
Buck  also!’’  Later  in  his  grog  shop  when  under  the  influence 
of  bis  dope  he  would  say  to  his  customers  abbreviately, 
“Whisk’,  gentlemen?  Sug,  gentlemen?’’  He  always  wore 
side  whiskers  and  that  fashion  of  wearing  a beard  was  known 

as  “Jords.’’  . Tj  u 

One  of  the  characters  about  town  was  Nate  Britton  who 

never  let  a day  pass  without  making  a horse  trade.  He  count- 
ed that  day  lost  in  which  no  trade  was  made.  If  he  couldn  t 
make  a good  trade  he’d  make  a bad  one.  A swap  had  to  be 
made.  Neal  Britton,  his  brother,  from  the  country,  was  an- 
other There  was  always  something  the  matter  with  his  back. 

An  old  cross-eyed  Quaker  woman,  Hetty  Conrad  was  the 
.laily  huckster  of  vegetables.  I remember  her  telling  my 
mother  one  day  of  some  special  way  she  had  learned  of  put- 
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ting-  lip  pickles.  After  going  over  the  process  she  said: 
“Then  yon  take  ’em  out  with  a sjioon  or  fork,  I don’t  remem- 
ber which,  but  I’ll  ask  Elston’s  wife  when  I see  her.” 

Old  settlers  will  rememlier  old  Tab  Hays.  He  always 
got  drunk  whenever  he  came  to  town  and  generally  landed  in 
a fence  corner  where  he  would  fight  the  flies  and  call  out  at 
intervals,  “Hurrah  for  Harry  Clay,  he’s  my  believer!”  Old 
Brock  was  another  devotee  of  the  bottle.  He  was  a high 
stepjier,  always  wore  an  old  ping  hat  and  faded  bine  denim 
clothes,  home  made  and  tight  fitting,  his  trouser  legs  not 
reaching  his  shoes  by  six  inches  but  kept  clean  and  well 
patched  by  his  good  wife.  He  went  about  town  after  his  visit 
to  Jord’s  calling  out,  “Wake  snakes  and  come  to  taw.  That’s 
hot ! ’ ’ 

Old  General  A arren,  an  old  Revolutionary  soldier, 
brought  a load  of  shellbark  hickory  wood  to  town  every  Sat- 
urday, the  proceeds  of  which  he  immediately  invested  in  a 
big  drunk.  He,  too,  wore  an  old  plug  hat,  with  his  shirt  col- 
lar open  down  to  his  waist  even  in  the  coldest  weather.  'With 
his  long,  straggling  white  hair  reaching  down  to  his  shoul- 
ders and  his  hairy  breast,  he  was  surely  an  interesting  figure 
when  haranguing  a.  crowd.  I heard  him  say  many  times, 
“My  son,  I have  drank  more  whiskey  than  Avould  float  a 
steamboat.”  He  met  old  Bass  one  day  and  said  to  him,  ”My 
son,  what  countryman  are  youf”  Old  Bass  replied,  “Gen- 
eral, I am  a Portugee.”  “Xo,  no,  my  son!  You’re  no  Portu- 
gee.  You  are  one  damned  niggergee!”  Old  Bass  was  quite 
a character  himself. 

J.  Q.  Y arner,  the  city  watchmaker  and  jeweler,  was  a 
liighly  respected  citizen,  Imt  was  a character  that  would  have 
delighted  Dickens.  He  was  tall  and  slim,  wore  a tall  black 
hat  and  a high  black  stock  and  usually  a black  tight-fitting 
alpaca  suit.  He  always  carried  a gold-headed  cane  under  his 
arm.  He  never  had  but  one  suit  at  a time.  If  it  got  unwear- 
able in  midwinter  he  bought  a heavy  winter  suit  and  if  it 
wore  out  in  midsummer  he  bought  a thin  summer  suit,  and 
it  usually  resulted  in  his  wearing  a heavy  suit  in  midsummer 
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and  a light  suit  in  midwinter.  He  was  the  soul  of  honor  and 
a perfect  exemplification  of  fastidiousness. 

One  of  the  ‘dias  heens”  of  the  place  was  Major  John 
Tyler.  He  was  a relative  of  President  Tyler,  who  sent  him  to 
CravTordsyille  as  receiver  of  the  land  office.  He  had  been 
somebody  in  Washington  with  his  family  of  daughters  and 
sons,  but  he  proved  to  be  a defaulter  in  the  receiver’s  office. 
He  was  not  punished  except  by  being  thrown  out  of  office  and 
became  very  poor,  and  a beneficiary  of  the  county.  One  of 
bis  daughters  died,  another  went  back  to  Washington.  One 
of  his  sons  went  to  another  state  and  became  a successful 
lawyer.  The  other  son  who  had  lost  caste  with  his  aristo- 
cratic family  by  marrying  a seamstress,  became  a clerk  and 
moved  to  Des  Moines  where  he  was  a popular  salesman  and 
ladies’  man,  but  got  mixed  up  in  some  scandal  and  landed  in 
the  penitentiary.  His  son  Jim  worked  in  my  printing  office 
and  was  eaiaiing  good  money  but  the  wanderlust  overtook 
him  and  he  became  a hobo.  The  blind  baggage  and  the  road- 
side lunch  had  more  charms  for  him  than  a decent  life.  Old 
man  Tyler  got  clear  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  where  he 
squatted  on  a little  patch  of  ground  in  the  creek  bottom  and 
raised  a few  vegetables  which  he  peddled  from  a little  hand 
wagon.  George,  his  remaining  son,  was  a ‘'Non  compos 
mentis.”  One  day  he  sold  a watermelon  for  a quarter  and 
didn’t  hand  the  money  over  to  his  father  who  called  him 
down  severely  about  it.  An  altercation  ensued  in  which 
George  was  impudent  to  the  old  man  who  said  that  he  “was 
never  allowed  to  talk  to  his  father  that  way.”  George  re- 
torted: “What  sort  of  a damned  old  daddy  had  you  any- 

way!” “A  damned  sight  better  one  than  you’ve  got,  sir!  A 
damned  sight  better  one  than  you’ve  got!”  “Well,”  said 
George,  “if  he  wasn’t  he  wasn’t  much.” 

The  colored  population  was  not  very  great.  Old  Judge 
Peter  Smith  was  an  aristocratic  old  barber  who  prided  him- 
self as  coming  from  one  of  the  P.  P.  V’s.  He  claimed  that 
his  son,  Erastus,  had  manners  like  white  “sassiety.  ” To 
exemplify  he  would  call  up  Erastus  to  show  him  off.  He 
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would  answer,  ‘'Yah  sir!”  very  respectfully.  Then  the  old 
fellow  would  say,  “There,  you  see!  Polite  just  like  white 
folks!”  Then  he  would  call  ag'ain  and  the  boy  would  answer 
impatiently.  “There— gets  impatient  just  like  white  folks,” 
says  Peter  and  calls  again  sharply,  and  the  boy  blurts  out, 
“What  you-all  want?”  “See,”  says  Peter,  “Gets  mad  just 
like  white  folks.’’ 

Old  Aunt  Sally,  who  lived  near  Whitlock  Hollow,  heard 
that  her  husband,  who  went  seining  in  the  deep  hole  and  had 
surrounded  too  much  l)ad  whiskey,  had  been  drowned.  She 
lamented  loudly  and  exclaimed  that  “Pore  God  she’d  neber 
eat  anoder  fish  cotch  wid  a seine  tho  she  sure  lobed  ’em 
dearly.  She’d  eat  ’em  cotch  wid  a hook  tho.” 

Jim  Askins  was  the  fcivorite  barber  and  a good  one. 
Teddy  and  I got  our  first  shaves  there.  He  told  us  one  day 
that  if  we  would  come  to  his  shop  tlie  next  Sunday  he  would 
give  us  a big*  dinner.  He  would  cook  a big’  fat  goose  with 
all  the  trimmings  if  we  would  post  up  his  books.  We  were 
on  hand  and  he  fulfilled  his  promise  in  the  finest  style 
of  the  culinary  art.  He  kept  his  accounts  with  his  cus- 
tomers on  his  shop  walls  and  ]iad  a special  place  for  each 
patron  and  made  a mark  for  each  shave.  These  we  posted 
in  a book  which  he  provided.  He  told  us  many  stories  of 
his  slavery  days.  His  master  was  a good  one  but  very  severe 
at  times.  Once  when  he  was  going  to  town  he  told  Jim  to 
break  the  crop  of  flax  which  had  iieen  harvested  and  stacked 
in  a low  place  on  the  farm,  distant  from  the  house,  and  that 
if  he  didn’t  have  it  done  when  he  got  back  in  the  evening  he 
would  give  him  the  worst  licking  he  ever  had.  Jim  said  his 
master  always  kept  his  word  but  he  knew  that  there  was 
more  flax  than  he  could  bi’eak  in  two  or  three  days.  So 
after  his  master  had  gone  he  built  up  a fire  and  commenced 
breaking  the  flax  but  feeding  the  fire  all  the  while  with  the 
unbroken  flax.  AVhen  his  master  returned  he  found  a long 
pile  of  flax  but  the  larger  part  of  the  crop  had  gone  up  in 
smoke.  His  master  complimented  him  on  his  big  day’s  work 
and  gave  him  a half  dollar. 
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When  I left  Crawfordsville  in  1852  I think  I knew  almost 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  it  and  very  many  throughout 
the  county.  When  I was  there  the  other  day,  the  only  ones 
of  my  old  friends  whom  I met  were  Col.  I.  C.  Elston,  Beal 
Graley,  Mrs.  Jennie  Johnson  Blair,  Mrs.  John  L.  Campbell. 
Miss  Mary  Krout  and  one  of  her  sisters.  Miss  Nell  Brown, 
my  friend,  T.  D.  Brown’s  daughter.  Will  Ramey  and  Mrs. 
Booz,  the  daughter  of  my  early  friend,  Mrs.  Mary  King  Bur- 
bridge  and  Harley  Ristine  were  friends  I had  made  after  I 
left  there  in  1852.  Mike  D.  White  and  George  Brown  are 
still  there,  but  I did  not  meet  them.  The  old  gentleman 
with  the  scythe  had  been  busy.  Don’t  know  how  I have  man- 
aged to  escape  him,  but  I have  been  so  busy  he  has  probably 
not  had  time  to  catch  up  with  me.  If  I can  elude  him  I shall 
hope  to  advance  from  my  present  eighty-six  per  cent  to  par. 

I have  seen  pictures  of  Senator  Kern  and  he  so  much 
resembles  John  Kern,  a schoolmate  at  old  man  Gilliland’s 
school,  that  I wonder  if  he  was  not  a son  of  Crawfordsville 
John  Kern.  His  family  was  about  the  poorest  in  town,  but 
John  worked  himself  up,  got  to  be  a clerk  in  a store  and 
moved  away  from  Crawfordsville.  I learn  now  Senator  Kern 
v/as  not  his  son. 

I saw  a notice  in  your  paper  of  the  death  of  William 
Hartman.  The  firms  of  Joel  Lee  and  Billy  Hartman  were 
the  principal  grocers  when  I was  a boy.  I remember  that 
Tobe  Smith,  Sid  Pullen,  another  boy  and  myself  Avere  a syn- 
dicate Avhen  we  were  seven  years  old.  The  corporation  had 
as  a cash  capital,  a great  big  copper  cent  the  size  of  the  pres- 
ent half  dollar.  The  object  of  the  company  was  the  acquire- 
ment of  candy  Avith  that  penny.  We  took  turns  in  going  to 
the  tAvo  or  three  lolaces  Avhere  candy  Avas  kept.  We  Avould 
hand  out  the  cent  and  ask  for  a stick  of  candy.  We  Avould 
get  the  stick  of  candy  but  the  penny  was  shoAmd  back.  As  a 
different  messenger  Avent  to  the  different  places  the  mer- 
chants didn’t  catch  on  to  the  scheme  for  quite  a Avhile,  until 
finally  Joel  Lee  ‘‘smelt  a mouse”  and  kept  the  cent,  thus 
bankrupting  the  corporation  and  putting  it  out  of  business. 
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A meeting-  of  the  syndicate  was  had  immediately  and  Joel 
Lee  was  pronounced  the  meanest  man  in  the  business  and  a 
resolution  passed  unanimously  to  boycott  him. 

Of  all  my  early  playmates  I believe  that  no  one  of  them 
is  now  living-  except  Col.  Elston,  George  Brown  and  Beal 
Galey,  all  of  whom  were  younger  than  the  rest  of  us.  Our 
crowd  consisted  of  T.  D.  Brown,  Philo  and  Mart  Simpson, 
Will  Powers,  George  Hurley,  McKey  Wilson,  Chan  and  Bay- 
less Hanna,  Willard  (Greasy)  Harlan,  Will  and  Newt  Mor- 
gan, Eddie  Binford,  Sam  Smith,  my  brother,  W^ebb,  and  mv- 
self.  Besides  there  were  always  a few  college  students  who 
were  chummy  with  us  town  boys. 

Then  there  were  the  girls,  Jennie  and 
Mellie  Johnson,  Mate  Elston,  Mar^ 
King,  Minta  Watson,  Mate,  Mattie,  Sue 
and  Fanny  Jennison,  Servina  Mitchell, 
Ann  Crane,  Cona  Herndon.  Caddie 
Sweetser,  Kate  Ball,  Fanny  Galey,  who 
married  George  Hurley,  and  several 
others.  All  gone  but  two  or  three.  Mat- 
tie  Jennison  was  married  to  L.  D.  In- 
gersoll,  who  with  Teddy  Brown  pub- 
lished the  Locomotive  at  Crawfords- 
ville  but  he  afterward  moved  to  Iowa 
where  he  published  a,  newspaper  and 
was  a general  newspaper  corresDondent 
and  became  quite  noted  under  the  nom 
de  plume  of  ''Linkensale.  ” 

My  first  school  teacher  was  Mrs. 
Alarks,  a widow  who  had  seen  better 
days.  Her  son.  Hi,  was  rather  a wayward  fellow  but  bright. 

ei  daughter,  Sarah,  was  a pretty  girl  who  developed  into 
a writer  and  for  many  years  her  stories  in  Bonner’s  New 
York^  Ledger  were  read  weekly  by  all  sentimental  girls.  She 
married  Mr.  Billings,  Bie  druggist,  and  moved  to  Alonmouth, 
-11.  Billings  died  leaving  quite  a bit  of  property  and  a large 
legacy  of  debt.  He  was  county  clerk  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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She  fell  heir  to  the  office  as  well  as  to  his  debts,  but  she  man- 
aged to  work  it  out  all  right  and  became,  as  she  informed  ns, 
quite  a ‘^tinancial  success/’ 

My  next  school  was  old  man  Gilliland’s  where  I got  my 
first  whipping  in  school.  It  was  for  picking  np  my  spelling 
book,  which  I had  dropped,  with  my  feet. 

I had  a couple  of  years  in  Big  Bill  Ensminger’s  school, 
where  he  didn’t  spare  the  rod  to  spoil  the  child.  The  gad 
was  his  first  assistant.  He  whipped  on  every  occasion  and 
if  there  was  no  occasion  he  made  one.  My  big  cousin.  Ad 
AVilson,  was  mischievous  enongh  to  deserve  daily  rations  of 
it  and  he  got  it.  Ensminger  had  a roller  about  four  inches  in 
diameter  and  twenty  inches  long.  He  would  order  Ad  on 
the  roller  and  whale  him  until  he  got  settled  on  it.  Then  he 
would  watch  him  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  and  when  Ad 
cut  some  monkev  shine  to  make  the  children  laugh,  Ensmingei 
would  steal  np  and  kick  the  roller  from  under  him  and  then 
jam  him  until  he  had  steadied  down  on  it  again.  One  day  at 
the  noon  hour  we  all  got  to  playing  Sister  Phoebe  and  some 
one  told  the  teacher.  When  he  came  he  annoniiced  that  there 
would  be  no  recitations  that  afternoon,  bnt  a settlement  would 
be  had  with  all  the  gnilty  ones,  which  practically  inclnded  the 
whole  school.  Eive  licks  would  be  given  to  every  one  who 
played,  boys  and  girls  alike,  bnt  that  if  the  boys  wanted  to 
pay  for  the  kisses  they  had  received  they  could  take  the  whip- 
pino*  for  the  girls.  The  big  boys  thonght  it  was  worth  it  and 
received,  some  of  them,  twenty  or  thirty  lashes,  bnt  v e little 
fellows  only  took  onr  quota.  As  there  were  near  a hnndred 
scholars,  it  took  all  the  afternoon  to  finish  the  job.  There 
was  no  more  kissing  that  term  except  on  the  sly.  It  was  said 
that  the  boys  made  the  girls  pay  with  interest  for  all  the 
lashes. 

After  Ensminger,  Mrs.  ^Maddox’s  Academy  and  then  the 
Comity  Seminary  got  ns  ready  for  M abash. 

Yon  see  there  is  no  sequence  in  my  reminiscences.  I am 
writing  just  as  things  come  back  to  me. 

I was  glad  to  be  able  to  get  facsimile  copies  of  the  first 
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CraAvfordsville  Record,  the  town’s  first  paper.  The  issue  is 
dated  just  six  months  after  I wnis  born,  wdien  there  were  but 
five  hundred  inhabitants.  I think  there  must  have  been  near 
a tliousand  when  we  moved  into  towm  from  Ladoga,  where  I 
was  born.  My  brother  learned  the  printer’s  trade  with  I.  F. 
Wade  who,  in  addition  to  the  paper,  or  perhaps  it  was  later, 
was  engaged  in  the  tombstone  business.  When  the  Journal 
was  started  in  1847,  I set  tv})e  on  it  for  a few  months.  Jere 
Keeney  and  C.  P.  Luse,  a college  student,  wmrked  there  at 
the  same  time.  The  editor  was  a dapper  little  dude  from 
Pennsylvania.  He  wanted  to  pay  me  for  my  work  with  his 
clawhammer  evening  suit  but  I had  no  use  for  it.  I left  the 
office  to  go  into  Billy  Boynton’s  store  and  thereafter  I was 
either  a clerk  or  in  the  mercantile  business  on  my  own  ac- 
count until  1 went  to  Iowa  in  1856  where  for  forty  years  I 
was  in  the  publishing  business.  For  the  last  twenty  years  I 
have  l)een  in  public  utility  lines  and  am  at  present  running 
the  street  railway  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.  13.,  which  I built  since  I 
was  77  years  old,  being  now  past  85.  (93  in  1924.) 

The  evolution  of  the  newspaper  from  the  little  Record, 
which  contained  less  than  six  inches  of  advertising,  to  the 
mammoth  sheets  of  today,  which  instead  of  being  all  reading 
matter  with  but  a few  lines  of  advertising  are  nearly  all  ''a 
meadow  of  advertising  with  but  a rivulet  of  reading  matter,” 
to  paraphrase  a noted  quotation,  although  there  is  no  dearth 
of  reading  matter.  My  publishing  experience  has  been  a 
large  one  for  the  western  country,  as  it  includes  four  daily 
papers,  several  weeklies,  including  two  agricultural  pa- 
pers, a successful  law  magazine,  a school  journal  and  other 
monthlies,  besides  doing  the  Iowa  state  printing  and  binding 
for  sixteen  years  and  a general  printing  and  manufacturing 
business  for  six  or  eight  adjoining  states,  and  incidentally 
doing  considerable  book  publishing,  employing  as  many  as 
two  hundred  and  fifty  hands.  Among  our  publications  was 
Elizabeth  Boynton  Harbert’s  first  effort  at  authorship,  ‘^Out 
of  Her  Sphere.”  I am  only  printing  these  items  of  personal 
history  because  I know  there  is  always  a little  interest  at- 
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i ached  to  the  history  of  former  residents.  As  it  is  64  years 
since  I left  Crawfordsville  it  is  probable  that  there  are  but 
few  of  the  present  residents  who  ever  even  heard  of  me. 

Before  this  visit  I have  been  to  Crawfordsville  but  tvdce 
since  I left  it.  Once  in  1864  to  endeavor  to  lease  or  purchase 
from  Henry  Crawford  a half  section  of  land  near  Des  ^loines 
which  Forgy  Bnrbridge  had  entered  for  him  with  land 
warrants  which  cost  about  tifty  cents  an  acre.  Mr.  Crawford 
refused  at  that  time  to  lease  the  land  for  coal  mining  pur- 
poses, but  offered  to  sell  for  $200.00  per  acre,  which  was  con- 
sidered a prohibitory  price.  As  the  land  was  right  up  to  the 
city  limits  of  Hes  Moines,  now  a city  of  150,000  people,  Mr. 
Crawford  showed  his  good  sense  in  holding  onto  it.  That 
half  section  of  land  has  paid  very  many  thousands  of  dollars 
royalty  from  its  coal  mines  and  is  worth  not  far  from  a 
million  dollars  today. 

Xow  Mr.  Editor  1 am  sure  I have  far  exceeded  the  limits 
of  any  article  yon  expected  from  me  when  yon  asked  me  to 
write  something  in  regard  to  the  old  town,  but  the  subject  is 
a large  one  and  as  yon  know,  garrnlonsness  is  one  of  the 
privileges  as  well  as  faults  of  old  age,  it  is  hard  to  tell  when 
to  stop  when  once  started.  1 hardly  expect  yon  to  print  the 
whole  of  this.  Yon  are  privileged  to  bine  pencil  as  mnch  of 
it  as  yon  please,  or  the  whole  of  it.  Perhaps  it  may  call  out 
reminiscences  from  other  old  residents.” 

Following  these  reminiscences  printed  in  1916  I will 
print  here  the  newspaper  account  of 

THE  CEXTEXXIAL  OF  IXDIAXA. 

The  Centennial  of  the  State  of  Indiana  was  celebrated 
in  Crawfordsville  in  the  midweek  of  June  1916.  It  was  also 
Commencement  week  of  5Vabash  College,  and  was  attended 
not  only  by  many  people  from  all  over  the  state,  but  by  a 
large  gathering  of  AVabash  men  from  all  sections  of  the 
country. 
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A wonderful  pag-eant  was  presented.  Perhaps  the  most 
notable  incident  of  the  week  was  the  presentation  of  the  Mil- 
ligan Park,  and  its  dedication  with  fitting  and  interesting 
ceremonies.  It  was  the  first  Ihirk  ever  opened  in  the  city.  It 
was  a consistent  plea  of  i\Ir.  Milligan,  the  donor,  that  the 
beautiful  large  forest  trees  should  he  preserved  and  the 
natural  scenery  with  its  native  beauty  should  be  the  main 
feature  of  the  park  and  not  he  artificialized.  Art  could  not 
improve  it.  Its  hills  and  hollows,  the  lavm,  flowers,  plants  and 
shrubs  are  all  it  needs  to  make  it  perfect.  The  mayor  had 
charge  of  the  occasion.  i\lr.  IMilligan  made  the  presentation 
address  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Bistine,  chairman  of  the  city  park 
board,  gave  an  address  in  which  he  detailed  the  history 
of  the  tract.  George  Kcndel  entered  the  land  in  1816,  just 
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a hmidred  years  before,  in  1823  it  was  transferred  to  Major 
Elston,  in  1831  to  Jonatlian  Powers,  then  to  Pobert  Hanna 
and  Aaron  Bronson,  in  1815  to  Joseph  Allen,  avIio  moved 
to  IVashington  and  became  the  lirst  E.  S.  Senator  from 
that  state.  In  1860  it  became  the  property  of  Joseph  Mil- 
ligan, father  of  the  donor.  See  Avhat  a Avonderfnl  line  of 
pioneers  and  tirst-class  oAvners ! Scarcely  can  another  tract 
of  land  shoAv  snch  a Avonderfnl  snccession  of  OAAmers.  CraAV- 
fordsAnlle  should  cherish  it  as  the  apple  of  its  eye. 

I Avill  not  nndertake  to  elaborate  the  account  of  the  pag- 
eant or  the  celebration  of  the  Centennial  except  to  print  the 
programme.  The  city  papers,  and  many  of  the  state,  con- 
tained A^ery  full  accounts  of  the  proceedings.  I had  been  back 
to  CraAvf ordsA’ille  bnt  tAvo  or  three  times  since  I left  there  in 
1852,  and  the  last  time  I aagis  there  after  that  Avas  in  1901 
on  my  Avay  from  Salt  Lake  City,  AAdiere  I had  been  for  a year 
and  a lialf  on  a raihvay  mission.  I determined  then  that  as  long 
as  I lived  thereafter,  I should  make  frequent  visits  to  my  old 
home.  I found  there  Avere  just  the  same  kind  of  good  people 
as  AA^ere  there  AAlien  I aayis  a boy,  and  aaJio  Avere  ahvays  my 
good  friends,  and  I hnd  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  my 
boyhood  friends  receiA^e  me  as  though  I had  iieA’er  been 
absent. 
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Official  Program  of  Centennial  Celebration  and  Outline 

OF  THE  Pageant. 

Tuesday,  June  13 — 

9:00  a.  111. — Dedication  of  tablet  on  site  of  original  build- 
ing of  Wabash  College. 

10:00  a.  111. — Peuiiioii  of  all  persons  who  taught  school 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  Informal  pro- 
gram. Admission  free. 

2 :30  p.  111.  to  6 p.  111. — Holiday,  with  stores  and  other 
business  institutions  closed  so  that  all  may 
see  the  pageant. 

2 :30  p.  111. — Pageant  parade  from  business  district  to 
pageant  grounds. 

3:00  p.  111. — Original  Montgomery  County  Pageant,  Craw- 
ford’s woods.  More  than  1,000  actors.  Gen- 
eral admission,  25c;  with  reserved  seats,  50c 
and  $1.00. 

9 :00  a.  in.  to  9 :00  p.  m. — Historical  exhibit  at  the  high 
school.  Admission  free. 

7 :30  and  9 :30  p.  m. — Official  Moving  Pictures  of  Indiana. 
Airdome,  25c  and  50c. 

Wednesday,  June  14 — 

9:00  a.  m.  to  9:00  p.  im — Historical  exhibit  at  the  high 
school.  Admission  free. 

10:30  a.  in. — Flag  day  exercises  liy  the  Order  of  Elks 
Music  Hall.  Hon.  James  E.  Watson,  princi- 
pal speaker.  Admission  free. 

1 :30  p.m. — Dedication  Milligan  Park. 

2 :30  p.  111. — Pageant  parade. 

3:00  p.  111. — Montgomery  Comity  Pageant  in  Crawford’s 
woods.  Prices  same  as  above. 

Outline  of  the  Pageant. 

The  complete  outline  for  Montgomery  county’s  great 
centennial  pageant  follows : 

Opening  Dance. 

The  Indian  Spirits.  Invocation  to  the  Gods  of  the  In- 
dians for  fertility  of  the  fields. 
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Masque — ^^Montamin,  the  Maize.’’ 

Episode  i — ^^The  Indian.” 

Scene  1.  Indians  in  the  Primeval  Forest.  Scene  2.  The 
Little  Lost  One.  Scene  3.  The  Decree  of  the  White  Man. 

Interlude — Spirit  of  Civilization. 

Episode  ii — ^^The  Pioneer.” 

Scene  1.  The  Surveyors.  Scene  2.  The  coming-  of  Wil- 
liam Otfield.  Scene  3.  The  Settlers  and  the  Speculators. 
Scene  4.  The  Naming  of  Crawfordsville.  Scene  5.  The 
Land  Sale.  Scene  6.  The  Founding  of  Wabash  College. 
Scene  7.  The  Quilting  Bee,  the  Loud  School  and  the  Black 
Hawk. 

Interlude — The  Country  Dance. 

Episode  iii — ‘^The  Youth  of  the  Countr^c” 

Scene  1.  The  Mexican  War.  Scene  2.  The  Seminaries 
and  Caleb  Mills.  Scene  3.  The  LTnderground  Railroad. 

Interlude — Dance  of  the  States. 

Episode  iv — ‘‘The  Civil  War.” 

Scene  1.  Enlistment  and  Wabash  College  class  of  1862. 
Scene  2.  “News  from  the  Front.” 

Interlude — “The  North  and  the  South.” 

Episode  v — “Later  Days.” 

Scene  1.  Lew  MWllace  and  Ben-Hiir.  Scene  2.  Maurice 
Thompson  and  “Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.”  Scene  3.  The 
Return  of  Offield. 

Interlude — Dance  of  the  Wheat  and  the  Corn. 

Finale. 

Prophecy  of  the  Future.  Columbia,  Indiana,  Attendants, 
Spirits  of  Agriculture,  Patriotism,  Education  and  Literature. 

Children  and  Indiana. 

All  persons  in  the  audience  of  eighty  years  of  age  and 
older  were  invited  to  take  seats  on  the  platform  and  the 
following  fourteen  veterans  answered,  of  which  one  was  a 
lady.  Their  names  and  ages  were  as  follows:  M.  D.  White, 
89  fj.  A.  Clark,  84;  Mb  J.  Coons,  82;  J.  W.  P.  Thompson,  87; 
H.  B.  Elliott,  80  ; Jacob  Harshbarger,  89;  Ceo.  M.  Newton,  85; 
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William  Marks,  87;  Georg-c  S.  Myers,  82;  C.  C.  McClure,  80; 

A.  Swift,  82;  Charles  iMiirphy,  82;  Joseph  AVells,  83; 
and  ]\Irs.  Susie  Ballard  80.  A ])hotograph  was  taken  im- 
mediately after,  which  I would  be  glad  to  print  here. 

Mr.  O’Bannon  of  Corydon,  the  first  capitol,  and  Miss 
Dye  of  Indianapolis  addressed  this  meeting.  Mr.  O’Bannon 
stated  that  Crawfordsville’s  settlement  occurred  about  the 
time  that  Corydon  lost  tlie  capitol.  i\ly  father  rode  on  horse- 
back about  the  same  time  to  Corydon  to  ha^’e  my  grandfather 
AVestfalBs  pension  transferred  to  my  grandmother,  soon 
after  his  death.  In  the  procession  at  the  pageant  there  were 
many  beautiful  floats. 

AVilliam  Marks  was  the  only  veteran  of  the  Mexican  War 
])resent  at  the  Centennial  and  the  only  one  living  in  Mont- 
gomery County. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a full  account  of  the  Centennial 
and  all  that  might  be  interesting  as  it  would  take  a large 
book  and  call  into  service  a great  many  of  the  citizens  of  the 
city  and  county  to  do  full  justice  to  it,  but  I trust  that  others 
will  supplement  their  knowledge,  by  publishing  other  volumes 
from  time  to  time.  In  the  county  in  Iowa  in  which  I lived 
for  forty  years,  there  had  been  almost  a dozen  large  volumes 
of  county  and  city  history  wuitten  and  as  many  more  of  the 
state,  and  still  every  little  while  other  volumes  are  issued. 
This  goes  to  show  their  pride  in  their  birth-place  and  early 
homes.  So  I hope  this  indifferent  volume  wdll  not  only 
interest  the  public,  but  will  influence  others  to  get  in  the 
habit  of  making  note  of  occurrences  of  interest  and  writing 
up  their  knowledge  of  their  localities  and  their  people. 

EARIW  SETTLERS  RECALLED 

The  Vanosdolls,  Odells,  Scotts  are  names  of  old  settlers 
I ha\^e  not  named  before,  and  I don’t  think  I have  done 
justice  to  the  fine  lot  of  residents  who  lived  at  and  near  the 
west  end  of  Main  Street,  the  Hannas,  Dunns,  Crawfords, 
Wilsons,  Professors  Hovey  and  Mills  and  Thomson,  and  oth- 
ers. President  Baldwin  lived  near  us  there  in  that  section.  The 
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county  jail  was  right  across  the  street  from  us  and  the  house 
Mr.  Boynton  lived  in  had  been  built  for  a sanitarium.  It  was 
a long  two-story  frame  building  with  a two  story  porch,  the 
entire  length.  Mr.  Billy  Nicholson,  the  principal  tanner, 
Jived  just  across  the  street  from  Mr.  Boynton’s  store  and 
his  tan-yard  was  just  south  of  his  house.  His  two  sons  John 
and  Bill  were  prominent  beaux.  John  Sweetser,  Mrs.  Boyn- 
ton’s brother,  came  back  from  California  and  married 
Jemima  Nicholson,  one  of  tlie  city  belles,  about  the  liveliest 
young  lady  in  the  city. 

The  Ornbaum  family  was  one  I remember  and  Riley 
the  blacksmith,  who  had  a son  Jim  and  a daughter  Lizzie  who 
was  a,  belle  in  her  class. 

In  the  early  days  the  saloon  man  was  a person  of  im- 
portance. It  was  not  considered  out  of  place  for  a man  to 
sell  whisky.  Mr.  Y.  B.  Pullen  had  several  boys  and  girls, 
Mr.  Hurley  was  the  father  of  Julia  and  George,  a Wabash 
boy,  who  were  town  favorites.  Henry  Cattick  and  his  son 
Joe,  a Wabash  boy,  and  his  beautiful  daughter,  Lizzie,  a 
l^elle  and  Boss  Keeney,  the  McCullochs  and  their  families  were 
received  hj  most  people.  Later  a temperance  sentiment  pre- 
vailed and  one  season  the  saloons  closed  their  bars  and 
poured  out  l.heir  liquors. 

The  saloon-keepers  at  Crawfordsville  were,  Ynell  B. 
Pullen,  Henry  Cattick,  John  Hurley,  Joe  McCulloch,  Boss 
Keeney  and  Mr.  Jordon  who  bought  out  Billy  Lane’s  grocery 
store,  added  a bar,  and  became  one  of  his  own  good  cus- 
tomers. The  industries,  in  addition  to  the  flouring  mills, 
were  the  casket  factory  and  the  match  factory  both  of  which 
came  later  and  drew  patronage  from  all  over  the  state  and 
beyond.  Bill  Hughes  was  the  principal  baker  and  what  he 
or  his  son  Paul  didn’t  know  about  baking  bread  or  cakes  or 
pies  was  not  worth  knowing. 

A tragedy  occurred  one  day  at  noon.  Abe  Brecount  and 
Mrs.  Maddox’s  son  James  were  carrying  on  a wagon-making 
concern.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  sparring  and  one  day 
at  noon  while  engaged  in  a friendly  match,  each  sitting  on 
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a bench  opi)osite,  Brecnunt  struck  a fatal  blow  and  killed 
Maddox  instantly.  Young  Maddox  was  a fine  fellow  and 
engaged  to  a lovely  young  lady  of  the  city  who  was  nearly 
broken-hearted  over  the  event. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  Jack  May  ? Ho  was  a character 
Meat  was  not  always  plenty  at  his  house  and  he  would  sav 
to  his  boys:  ‘‘The  l)oy  who  will  eat  the  most  potatoes  at 

this  meal  shall  have  the  most  meat.”  The  boys  would  eat 
so  much  potatoes  they  couldn’t  eat  any  meat. 

IMy  father,  althougli  only  twentv-fiVe  vears  of  age  was 
elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  soon  after  arriving  in  Indiana 
and  re-elected  year  after  year.  He  was  elected  soon  after 
coming  to  Crawfordsr-ille  where  thev  kept  him  in  the  office 
as  long  as  he  would  accept  it,  but  as  he  had  been  reading 
law  from  the  time  he  first  became  Justice  he  finallv  began 
to  practice  law,  and  soon  became  able  to  take  a place  along 
with  the  rest  of  them.  He  and  Joe  McDonald,  afterward  U. 
S.  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  Ben  Ristine  organized  a “Moot 
Court”  which  served  them  in  place  of  a Law  School.  About 
3850  he  went  to  Benton  comity  where  he  opened  a law  office 
at  Oxford,  the  comity  seat,  and  also  opened  up  a large  farm 
for  Professor  Twining.  In  a couple  of  years  father  was 
elected  Judge  in  the  district  composed  of  Benton,  AVarren. 
Jasper  and  two  or  three  other  counties  where  he  served  four 
}eais  and  declined  a re-election  to  join  me  and  my  sister  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where  we  had  preceded  him.  Des  ]^Ioines 
had  just  been  chosen  the  iieiv  capitol  and  a land  office 
located  there.  There  was  a great  rush  of  young  lawyers  to 
the  city  so  father  went  up  to  Greene  county  where  he  had 
a body  of  land  and  opened  a law  office  there  and  also  opened 
up  a farm.  M hen  the  State  Board  of  Education  was  estab- 
lished he  was  elected  the  member  from  his  Judicial  District. 
That  board  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  passing  the  school 
laws  for  the  state,  and  that  code  of  school  laws  is  practically 
the  present  school  law  of  the  state.  Xow  having  established 
my  own  status,  I will  proceed  with  my  story  of  the  town  and 
its  early  inhabitants. 
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One  of  the  notable  families  of  the  town  of  Crawfords- 
ville  was  that  of  0.  P.  Jennison.  He  had  a lovel}^  place  of 
several  acres  a,  little  north  of  the  college  which  was  a very 
pleasant  and  desirable  place  for  the  students  and  others. 
Mrs.  Jennison  and  her  sister  did  the  honors  assisted  by 
her  four  pretty  daughters,  Mary,  Mattie,  Sue  and  Fanny. 
Marv  married  John  Herndon  who  was  for  many  years 
conductor  on  the  railroad  to  Lafayette.  Mattie  mai.  ried 
1.  D.  Ingersoll  who  became  notable  as  a newspaper  man 
in  Iowa.  Sue  married  John  Butler  who  became  a noted 
lawyer  in  Indianapolis  and  was  a partner  of  Senator  Joseph 
McDonald.  I am  not  advised  as  to  Fanny,  who  was  a beauti- 
ful girl,  as  I left  the  city  before  her  debut.  I remember  a 
little  visit  at  the  Jennison  place  which  was  a little  embar- 
]-assing.  Tliere  were  four  young  fellows  there  one  evening 
when  Miss  Belle  McCutcheon  was  visiting  there— she  was  an 
aunt  of  the  McCutcheon  boys  who  have  achieved  such  fame, 
one  a writer,  and  the  other  as  an  artist.  We  boys  extended 
our  visit  a little  too  long  to  suit  father  Jennison,  so  he 
marched  into  the  parlor  with  his  Bible  and  said  “Young- 
people  we  will  have  family  prayers.”  We  accepted  the  situ- 
ation as  well  as  we  could  but  we  didn’t  tarry  very  long  after 
•‘Amen”  was  said  nor  did  we  over-stay  at  any  other  time 

after  that. 

In  the  earlier  times  in  Montgomery  Comity  produce  was 
diipped  down  Sugar  Creek  in  fiatboats  to  the  Wabash  and 
tlien  down  to  New  Orleans.  Before  the  railroad  was  tin- 
ished  to  Lafayette  we  had  a plank  road  for  several  years  but 

it  soon  wore  out.  . , n t -a 

John  Rush  who  was  a register  ot  the  land  ottice,  marriecl 

Jane  Alread  who  was  a daughter  of  old  man  Alread,  the  town 
Imtcher.  After  marriage  they  came  to  Des  Moines  wheie 
Mr.  Rush  died  and  his  widow  married  an  old  bachelor  who 
bv  the  increase  in  value  of  his  land  became  veiy  lich.  Os 
Rush’s  father  was  rather  aristocratic,  but  another  young  man 
who  went  in  my  brother’s  regiment  with  Os  from  Des_ Moines 
was  differently  situated.  He  had  but  little  education,  his 
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family  were  of  poor  staiuling,  but  the  boy  was  smart  enough. 
When  he  came  from  the  war  he  did  not  come  back  to  Des 
.Moines  and  I lost  track  of  him.  My  brother  however  had 
looked  after  him  in  the  army.  Twenty  years  afterward  I 
j-an  across  him  at  Topeka,  Kansas.  He  was  president  of 
the  largest  bank  there  and  president  of  a Kansas  railway 
or  two.  In  talking  with  him  I asked  him  why  he  hadn’t 
come  back  to  Des  Moines.  “I  wanted  to  make  a new  start, 
I came  here,”  he  said  “and  got  work  in  the  mill  here.  I 
started  with  it  and  grew  np  with  it,  saved  my  money  and  in- 
vested it,  became  the  owner  of  the  mill  and  later  was  made 
president  of  this  bank.”  He  was  a gentleman  in  manners 
and  in  every  way  and  highly  esteemed.  The  road  is  open  to 
those  who  care  to  find  it. 

Xot  many  will  remember  Bazil  Purcell  who  lived  just 
on  the  hill  beyond  Fry’s  Mid.  He  was  a fine  man  of  the 
iarmer  class,  who  had  tlie  love  and  respect  of  all.  He  re- 
moved to  Madison  County,  Iowa,  about  1815.  He  had  a son, 
William,  who  was  a schoolmate  at  the  County  Seminary  at 
Crawfordsville.  Will  raised  a company  in  Madison  Conntv 
and  took  it  in  the  Civil  M ar  where  he  and  his  company  did 
valiant  service.  There  was  an  apple-haw  tree  near  Mr. 
Purcell’s  home  at  Crawfordsville,  which  was  full  nearly 
every  year  of  the  luscious  haws  as  big  as  a crab-apple.  Xo 
other  such  haws  were  ever  found  an^Avhere.  In  the  countrv 
in  the  old  times  we  occasionally  came  across  a delightful 
odor  which  came  from  what  were  called  “Sweet  knots,”  an 
excrescence  which  grows  on  the  sides  of  the  trunk  of  large 
trees  now  and  then.  The  knot  grew  as  big  as  your  head  and 
could  sometimes  be  removed  and  would  retain  its  sweet  odor 
for  years.  I have  not  seen  or  heard  of  one  for  seventy-five 
years.  They  have  departed  with  the  passenger  pigeons. 
There  was  a pigeon  roost  in  Decatur  County,  at  which,  in 
their  passage  they  sometimes  stopped  for  days  and  roosted 
so  thick  on  the  trees  and  vrere  so  sullen  that  they  could  be 
knocked  down  with  poles  by  the  thousands.  They  used  the 
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roost  there  in  passing  north  and  south  for  several  years 
but  have  entirely  passed  away  and  have  not  been  seen  for 
sixty  or  seventy  years  anywhere. 

Esquire  Ward’s  sons  were  Wabash  men,  Charles,  class 
of  ’54  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Ward,  Hon.  class  of  ’57  who  came  to 
Iowa  early.  Dr.  Ward  became  one  of  the  prominent  physicians 
and  later  went  to  Phoenix,  Arizona,  where  he  became  the 
head  of  the  noted  State  Hospital  at  Phoenix.  He  was  said 
to  resemble  me  closely.  At  my  Silver  Wedding,  when  I got 
tired  receiving  or  bidding  onr  guests  goodnight,  I stood  the 
doctor  up  in  my  place.  He  had  the  record  of  being  the  only 
scholar  at  the  Ensminger  school  who  was  not  whipped  for 
playing  old  Sister  Phoebe. 

One  of  my  earliest  town  chums  was  Tobe  Smith,  he  of 
the  candy  syndicate.  When  we  were  eight  or  ten  years  old  a 
mesmerist  came  to  torvii  and  proceeded  to  work  up  a sensa- 
tion; he  held  exhibitions  in  the  court  house  every  night  for  a 
week  or  two  to  crowded  houses.  He  had  quite  a large  class 
and  Tobe  Smith  was  bis  biggest  card.  He  would  call  for 
all  sorts  of  odd  stunts  and  Tobe  did  them  all  in  good  shape 
danced,  played  drunk  and  crazy,  but  the  convincing  final 
test  was  to  have  Tol)e  liold  his  finger  in  a lighted  candle 
until  it  was  burnt  to  a blister.  Tobe  never  flinched  and  the 
crowd  conceded  he  was  hypnotized  for  sure.  Aftei  it  was  all 
over  I asked  Tobe  one  day  if  it  didn’t  hurt.  ‘‘Gosh  yes!”  he 
said,  ‘‘but  I wouldn’t  squeal  if  it  burnt  my  hand  off.  ^^He 
paid  me  mighty  well  and  spent  a lot  ot  time  tiainiiig  me. 

Later  in  life  I had  an  experience  with  hypnotists.  Vic- 
toria Woodhnll  came  to  Des  Moines  as  Mrs.  Col.  Blood  and 
cut  a figure  there  but  was  not  known  as  Mrs.  M^oodhull.  She 
went  away  owing  money  and  amongst  others  was  indebted 
to  Mrs.  Benedict,  wdfe  of  the  bookkeeper  of  the  Register, 
for  dressmaking  and  also  to  the  Register,  which  I published, 
for  advertising  and  printing.  Some  three  years  after 
Mrs.  Woodhull  came  to  Keokuk  in  her  own  name.  In  the 
meantime  we  had  learned  of  her  dual  life  and  we  sent  a 
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man  down  there  with  onr  hill  and  Mrs.  Benedict’s  which  she 
paid  promptly  with  a pleading  request  that  we  would  not 
expose  her.  Later  ]\Irs.  AVoodhnll  and  her  daughter  went 
to  Europe,  became  famous,  and  married  into  nobility  and 
wealth.  This  fact  has  not  been  printed  before  and  doubtless 
would  make  a sensation  in  high  circles  in  England  even  af 
this  late  day.  Mrs.  AYoodlinll’s  and  her  daughter’s  later 
lives  were  creditable. 

In  after  jmars  vdien  I was  closing  out  my  stock  of  goods 
in  Benton  County,  I decided  to  try  anctioneering  again  and 
secured  an  auctioneer  and  team  and  drove  up  into  the 
Kankakee  country  where  Major  Elston  and  other  Crawfords- 
yille  sports  went  to  fish  and  hunt.  I had  good  luck  there  too, 
in  fishing  as  well  as  in  selling.  The  fish  were  going’  down 
stream,  it  was  in  the  fall,  the  water  on  the  dam  was  low  and 
some  of  the  fish  would  get  lodged  on  the  dam  and  it  was 
no  trick  af  all  to  catch  a big  bass  or  pike  with  your  hands. 
Wheiy  I sold  out  my  stock  I went  to  Cincinnati,  where  were 
my  wife  and  baby.  From  there  we  took  a boat  around  to 
Keokuk  where  we  arrived  A])i*il  4th,  1856  on  my  25th  birth- 
day, and  took  a stag’e  the  same  day  for  Des  Moines  arriving 
on  April  10th,  six  days  and  nights.  The  frost  was  just 
coming  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  horses  could  not  go 
out  of  a walk. 

There  are  many  names  T see  amongst  those  of  present 
residents  which  are  familiar  and  carry  me  back  many  years, 
\et  of  course  I do  not  know  any  of  them  now  personally 
except  as  I have  met  them  recently.  Near  Ijadoga  where  I 
was  born  we  had  g’ood  neigh] )ors,  Stovers,  Britts,  Harneys, 
Bnndalls,  Utterbacks,  Joshua  Harrison,  Taylor  Webster, 
also  the  Andersons,  Swanks,  Fosters,  Birds,*  Harshbarger’ 
Fousts,  Westfalls  and  Bnsenbark.  Elsewhere  about  the 
county  were  the  Stouts,  Hoovers,  Horners,  Canines,  Elmore, 
0 Neal,  Jerry  4Vest,  the  Wilsons,  Beards  and  Watsons, 
Ristines  in  the  town  of  Crawfordsville,  also  the  Powers, 
Johnsons,  Elstons,  Austins,  Vances,  Bryants,  Mitchells, 
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Cranes,  and  the  college  people,  all  the  merchants  and  trades 
people,  in  fact.  In  the  early  days  we  were  all  one  com- 
munity. There  were  no  classes  or  clans.  We  were  all  one 
people  though  we  went  to  different  churches  on  Sunday. 

To  recall  the  old  belles  to  your  mind  or  memory,  for 
although  you  may  never  have  seen  them  I am  pire  their 
daughters  "and  granddaughters  have  told  you  of  their  wonder- 
ful graces  and  charms,  I don’t  think  it  at  all  out  of  place  to 
tell  you  some  of  them,  but  you  cannot  expect  a nonogenarian 
to  remember  them  all.  There  were  the  Elston  girls;  Sylvia 
who  died  when  about  22,  Joan  who  married  Senator  Lane 
Susan  who  married  Gen.  Wallace,  Mary  (Mate)  who  married 
Hec  Braden,  and  Helen.  There  were  Susan,  Mary  G., 
Angelina  and  Lihbie  Johnson.  They  were  all  well  married 
but  I cannot  give  the  names  of  their  husbands,  except  that 
Angeline  was  the  mother  of  Mrs.  D.  D.  Hams  of  WfAash 
College,  now  a resident  of  New  York._  Others  were  Ellen 
and  Tude  Powers,  Jennie  and  Mellie  Johnston;  Jennie 
married  Boh  Blair  and  Mellie  married  Prof.  Jno.  L.  Camp- 
bell ; dainty  Antoinette  Bennett,  who  married  a joung 
merchant  whose  name  I do  not  remembei ; Ann  ^ c oi  , w io 
married  W.  H.  L.  Noble;  sprightly  Jemima  Nicholson,  who 
married  John  Sweetser;  Carrie  Brown,  who  married  Bob 
Krout;  Ellen  Sweetser  who  married  Bob  Bryant;  Cariu, 
Sweetser,  who  married  Teddy  Brown  and  Allie  Twining 
who  married  Charley  Marshall.  Evelyn  Starr  principal  of 
the  Female  Seminary,  married  Charley  White  who  took  her  to 
New  Orleans  where  he  became  a,  prominent  plp^sician.  Ai  a 
minta,  Watson  married  Bill  Vance  and  after  his  death 
married  U.  S.  Senator  McDonald,  klany  of  the  college  students 
also  cut  a figure  amongst  the  young  ladies  of  the  town,  and 
there  were  left  some  “college  widows.”  Amongst  them  ^as 
Marv  Crane,  handsome  and  bright  as  a dollar,  who  piefeii 
to  be  the  widow  of  many  rather  than  bride  of  one.  Later  theie 
was  a wondrous  lot  of  handsome  belles  who  descended  fiom 
the  pretty  misses  of  the  decade  before.  Among  them  were 
Servina  Mitchell,  who  married  General  Manson,  and  hei  sis 
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leis;  Ann  Crane,  Letitia  A est,  Becky  and  Cona  (Cinchona) 
Herndon,  Allie  and  Kiltie  Twining*,  Emma  White,  Carrie 
Brown,  A ilia  Beard,  Emma  and  Sue  Ing’ersoll,  Mary,  Mattie, 
Sue  and  Fanny  Jennison,  Sarah  Mills,  daughter  of  Proh 
Mills  who  afterward  married  Blackford  Condit,  Debbie 
Bryant,  Margaret  Bird,  Virginia  Utterback,  Mary  Ristine 
Sloan,  Hannah  Ahlson,  Emma  Hovey,  Ann  McCord,  Jemima 
Nicholson,  the  Ramey  sisters,  Mary  King,  Kate  Ball,  and  little 
Cornelia  AVynn,  tlie  only  living  one  of  them  all  today.  And 
I 11  take  my  oath  upon  the  hook”  that  there  was  not  one  of 
the  vhole  list  but  was  a beauty  and  had  some  special  grace 
or  charm  of  her  own. 

It  is  only  fair  now  to  name  some  of  the  young  men  and 
boys.^  There  were  Dave.  John,  Sam,  George,^  Mull  and  Ira, 
the  six  Powers  hoys;  iMahlon  and  Edgar  Johnson,  both  living 
now  in  Denver;  Teddy  Brown  and  his  brother  George;  James 
and  I.  C.  Elston,  (the  Colonel),  my  only  living  friend  amongst 
the  boys  of  85  years  ago;  Philo  and  Mart  Simpson;  McKey 
A ilson  and  his  older  brothers,  James  the  Congressman,  and 
. C.  who  was  a Colonel  in  the  Civil  A ar ; Hal  Ristine,  who 
became  a famous  physician  in  Iowa  with  an  equally  famous 
son.  Dr.  John;  the  two  Graham  boys;  A'yck  Hall,  George 
Hurley,  who  married  pretty  black-eyed  Fanny  Gailey;  her 
brothers,  Beal,  Milt  and  Bill;  AJll,  Fred  and  Charley  Adiite, 
the  President’s  boys;  Horace  Hovey,  Horace  AJnton,  Ed. 
Binford,  A ill  and  Kent  Morgan,  John  Herndon,  Steve  Graves, 
Jerry,  Tom,  Brown  and  several  other  Keeney  bovs,  Ben  Orn- 
baum,  Jim  Riley  and  the  older  beaux,  Horace  Carter,  later  re- 
porter of  the  Supreme  Court;  Charley  Canbv,  Lew’ AMllace, 
Jim  Crawford,  Euc  Naylor,  Charley,  Ah  H.  ^and  Jim  AMrd’ 
Alex  Ball;  Bayless,  Charley  and  Chan  Hanna;  Dun  and  Joe 
Ingersoll;  Frank  Speed,  Smith  Fry,  and  several  younger  Frys. 

I knew  Charley  Crawford  very  well  but  he  was  not  horn  until 
after  I left  the  town.  I am  sure  there  were  a lot  more  but  I 
cannot  recall  their  names  just  now  and  I think  this  list  in 
eludes  those  I knew  best. 
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Col  S C Wilson  had  two  fine  young  daughters  re- 
spectively  nicknamed  Bug  and  Duck  who  doubtless  grew  up 
into  tine  young  ladies  and  belles. 

His  son  Henry  Lane  Wilson  was  ambassador  to  Mexico. 

The  physicians  as  a rule  filled  their  own  prescriptions 
and  carried  a regular  pharmacy  around  in  their  saddle  bags. 

were  current  tun.  Blood  IdtmS  jne  « 
moil  tlien.  Culomcl  and  quinine  were  in  geiierd  nan 
and  »o'ue  were  very  common,  and  in  the  ear  i „ 
ta'  more  h less  milk  sickness.  Families  were  largev  than 
they  are  now.  Consumption  was  frequent  and  more  deadbq 
ea'erea  whooping  eongli  and  iiini.ipe  went  ’ 

all  families.  A doctor’s  ordinary  fee  was 
Wages  were  from  fifty  cents  to  a dollar  a day  I 
when  a campaign  cry  was  “a  dollar  a^  day  g 

and  iVhen  the  boundary  question  ly^veen  the  U.  b.  and 
Canada  was  up,  the  slogan  was: 

We  should  have  secured  it  and  we  would  then  ^ 

best  of  Western  Canada.  The  Administration  was  seveielj 
SeliedViei,  it  bought  Al.ekn,  hut  it  wne  . Ug  »rg..,,- 
Dr  Roo-ers  was  the  favorite  Ladoga  physician.  In  acim- 
tion  to' physicians  in  full  practice  I Dr. 

following  who  were  old  practitione^ . Morgan 

Fry  Dr.  Herndon,  Dr.  Armstrong,  Dr.  Tichenoi,  ^ 
and  Dr.  Winton.  Then  there  was  Dr.  Noi'toii 
hut  they  were  retiring  from  piactice.  D • ' idr 

Studying  with  Dr  Brown  and 

There  was  also  a physician  named  Dr.  William  Jve  y 
Fryer  of  the  water  practice. 

One  of  the  town’s  early  successful  physicians  was  Miss 
Mary  Holloway.  Mr.  Holloway  was  a furniture  man,  John 
was  his  eldest  boy.  Mary  had  a good  « J^<’;ation  and  acquu  d 
a good  practice.  She  afterward  married  Oas  Mhlhite,  ana  tiiev 

raised  a family  of  seven  children.  , a „ 

I cannot  list  the  ministers  who  filled  the  pulpits 
my  reXcn  » Cr.,l«rJnviH..  The  Methoclm.s  nsnally 
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changed  every  year.  liev.  John  Lee  was  minister  of  the  old 
school  Baptist  chnrcli  for  many  years,  and  Bev.  Pratt  for  the 
new  school  Baptist;  Bev.  J.  11.  Johnston  of  the  Presbyterian; 
Bev.  John  O’Kane  of  the  Christian  church,  relieved  now  and 
ilieii  by  i)r.  B.  T.  Brown.  Dr.  l^ratt  was  a favorite  minister 
in  the  city  for  several  yea  is,  and  also  had  charge  of  the 
academy.  He  was  a brilliant  man  in  every  way.  Later  he 
went  south  and  married  a rich  widow  in  Kentucky  who  had  a 
lot  of  slaves.  I ran  np  against  him  once  at  the  Burnet  House 
in  Cincinnati.  He  and  1 registered  at  the  same  time  and  the 
clerk  said,  “Gentlemen  1 have  but  one  ^'acant  room,  you  can 
toss  up  for  it,  but  there  are  two  beds  there  if  you  care  to 
occupy  the  room  together.”  AVe  looked  at  each  other  and 
discovered  who  we  were  and  it  was  all  right.  AA^e  hadn’t  seen 
each  other  for  twenty  years.  I remember  after  he  had  un- 
dressed he  stood  on  the  floor  ever  so  long  to  talk  over  old 
times  at  Crawfordsville.  Dr.  Brown  preached  a j^art  of  the 
time  and  Bev.  John  O’Kane,  the  main  guy  of  the  Christian 
or  Campbellite  Church,  was  a wonderful  orator  and  ex- 
pounder of  their  creed.  Bev.  Bryce  preached  now  and  then, 
practiced  law  and  politics  when  he  could  get  on  a ticket,  and 
was  head  of  the  Bryce,  Bryant,  Carl  and  AlcCafferty  ticket. 
1 do  not  remember  that  he  was  e\  er  elected  to  any  office. 

There  was  one  sensational  preacher  in  the  country, 
Jerosh  Hopkins,  considered  insane.  He  called  himself  the 
“Good  Gathering  Preacher,”  and  had  no  pulpit  but  preached 
on  the  streets  whenever  and  wherever  the  spirit  moved  him. 
One  day  he  galloped  into  town  on  somebody’s  horse  he  had 
gathered,  preaching  as  he  rode,  until  the  policeman  gathered 
him  in. 

There  was  a fine  class  of  merchants  who  not  only  sold 
dry  goods  but  hardware,  groceries,  etc. ; AV.  H.  Boynton,  Ed 
and  Sam  Binford,  John  Bobinson;  David  Harter,  who  was 
also  proprietor  of  Jew  David  plaster,  which  had  a large  sale 
and  for  which  my  friend  Teddy  Brown  was  traveling  agent; 
I.  C.  Elston,  Jonathan  Powers,  Henry  & John  Crawford; 
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0.  S.  McNeil  who  afterward  went  to  Davenport,  Iowa,  and 
became  a prominent  and  wealthy  merchant  there ; Frank  Fry, 
also  mill  owner;  James  Heaton;  Short  Billy 
and  Long  Billy  Galey,  merchant  tailor;  Oas  and  Eel  Wilhite 
and  Ira  Crane  and  Mr.  Pierson,  merchant  tailors,  and  a little 
later,  the  Grahani  brothers  who  built  up  a large  diy  goods 
business.  There  was  also  a wholesale  grocer,  Mr.  Layman. 
Lee  and  Hartman  were  grocers.  Chillion  Johnson  sold  tin- 
ware and  hardware  and  stoves  when  they  came  in  fashion. 
Jesse  Cumberland  was  tinner  and  temperance  exhorter; 
Steven  Graves  tinner  and  dealer  in  stoves.  Billings  was  a 
druggist.  Bob  Krout  and  T.  D.  Brown  were  also  druggists. 
Teddy  and  L.  D.  Ingersoll  published  the  Locomotive  and 
Teddy  Brown  afterward  was  for  years  secretary  of  the  Ben 
Hur  association  and  county  clerk.  Andrew  Lynn  was  for 
years  district  clerk.  Alvan  Ramey,  long  with  Mr.  Bojmton, 
succeeded  him,  afterward  married  Mrs.  Bopiton.  Then  son. 
Will,  was  cashier  of  the  Ben  Hur  association. 

A number  of  those  included  here  were  mentioned  in  my 
reminiscences. 

The  bronze  tablet  in  the  postoffiee  registers  the  names 
of  the  Revolutionary  soldiers  buried  m the  county.  I he 

name  of  Jacob  Westfall,  my  grandfather,  is  now  added  to 
the  list  of  Montgomery  County  Revolutionary  soldieis. 

A monument,  dedicated  to  my  grandfather.  Captain 
Jacob  Westfall,  on  his  163rd  anniversaiw  Cc^obei  10,  , 

was  erected  in  Oak  Hill  Cemetery  under  the  auspices  of  the 
D A.  R.  of  Crawfordsville  and  with  the  gracious  concurrence 
of  the  Oak  Hill  Cemetery  Association  and  of  the  btate  bo- 
ciety  of  the  S.  A.  R.  I am  taking  the  liberty  of  including  a 
Sony  of  the  proceedings  on  the  dedication  of  this  monument 
wlSh  the  descendants  of  my  grandfather  erected,  not  only 
to  his  memory  hut  to  the  memory  of  all  other  Revolutionaty 
soldiers  of  Montgomery  County  and  of  Indiana. 

The  Whig  party  was  not  in  favor  of  the  Mexican  wai, 
still  it  did  its  part  to  win  it.  A fine  company  went  from 
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Crawfordsville.  AVabasli  College  contributed  a number, 
James  Harney,  George  Powers  and  several  others.  Mahlon 
13.  Manson,  who  had  been  a druggdst  in  the  town  and  mar- 
ried one  of  Mr.  Mitchell’s  daughters,  went  out  as  Captain 
and  came  back  as  Brigadier  General.  Lew  AVallace  was  a 
Lieut. ; Henry  S.  l^ane  went  as  Capt.  and  came  back  as  Col. 
and  Lieutenant  Allen  May  came  back  covered  with  glory  as 
Colonel.  Colonel  Allen  May  was  later  made  agent  in  the 
state  of  Lew  York  for  the  state  of  Indiana.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Han  C.  Stover,  who  was  a AVabash  man  and 
studied  law  and  became  a local  politician  of  note.  His 
son,  James  H.  Stover,  is  an  attorney  in  Milwaukee,  AVis., 
has  been  a judge  there,  and  is  now  the  head  of  the  law 
firm  of  Stover  & Stover,  which  consists  of  himself  and  his 
four  sons.  Dan  Stover  and  his  cousin,  James  Harney,  wei^e 
both  students  at  AVabash  in  1850. 


M hen  Colonel  May  returned  home  from  the  Mexican 
war  he  bi ought  a Mexican  boy  home  with  him  who  was  an 
expert  with  the  lasso  and  became  a great  favorite  in  Craw- 
fordsville by  reason  of  his  readiness  to  show  his  expertness. 
He  afterward  studied  medicine  and  also  theology  and  both 
doctored  and  preached. 

In  all  the  wars  of  tiie  country,  since  the  organization  of 
the  college,  Wabash  has  done  its  full  share  and  more  too. 
In  the  Mexican  War,  and  especially  in  the  Civil  AYar,  which 
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almost  depopulated  the  college,  her  tablet  on  the  outer  wall 
shows  a long  list  of  her  best  men.  I think  it  not  ont  of  place 
that  a list  be  printed  here  and  it  wonld  be  well  if  a list  of 
her  contributions  to  the  World  War  should  also  he  given  and 
another  bronze  tablet  he  placed  along  with  that  of  the  Civil 
War.  We  cannot  have  too  manj^  reminders  of  what  our  lib- 
erty has  cost  us,  and  as  a slight  addition  to  the  honors  we 

show  to  our  heroes.  _ .i  . -u 

This  report  is  printed  here  by  request,  in  order  that  by 

being  included  in  the  book,  it  may  become  a part  of  the 
record  and  history  of  the  city. 


Historical  Sketch  of 
CAPTAIN  JACOB  WESTFALL 

and  Presentation  Address  at  Dedication  of  Monnment  to  Him 
October  lOth,  1918,  on  his  Id 3 Anniversary. 

By  E.  M.  Hills,  his  oxly  living  grandson. 

Jacob  Westfall,  Revolutionary  Soldier  and  Officer  and 
prominent  Indian  Fighter,  whose  memory  we  have  met  here 
today  to  honor,  was  horn  in  Hampshire  Comity,  Virginia, 
October  10th,  1755. 

In  1772,  when  he  was  17  years  old,  his  father,  whose  name 
was  also  Jacob,  removed  wdth  his  family  and  a number  of 
other  Westfalls  to  Tygarts  Valley  in  a section  afteiAvard 
organized  as  Monongahela  Comity.  A small  hand  of  settlers 
had  preceded  them  several  years  hefoi'e  wdio  were  one  David 
Tygart  and  David  Piles  and  their  families  wdio  were  assas- 
sinated by  a hand  of  Indians  returning  from  a raid  or  hunt. 
The  entire  Piles  family  consisting  of  the  husband,  wdfe  and 
live  children  ^vere  inhumanly  l)iitchered.  Their  bones  were 
found  by  the  Westfalls  and  buried  by  them,  after  lileaching 
on  the  ground  18  years.  According  to  Wither ’s  Border  War- 
fare History,  the  AVestfalls  were  the  next  settlers.  They 
possessed  themselves  of  all  the  level  land  lying  between  the 
Alleghany  Monntains  on  the  south  side  of  Rich  Moimtaim 
Tygarts  A^alley  is  a plain  25  or  30  miles  in  length  varying 
from  three-fourths  of  a mile  to  two  miles  wide.  The  tradi- 
tion in  the  family  is  that  the  valuable  tract  of  land  which 
Grandfather  acquired  he  sold  for  Continental  money  which 
afterward  became  worthless. 

Two  forts  w^ere  built  in  this  valley  by  the  AVestfalls  as  a 
protection  against  the  Indians.  The  early  settlers  in  Tygart ’s 
Valley  had  hard  times  tighting  the  Indians  and  mostly  lived 
about  the  fort  in  winter  time  when  the  Indians  w^ere  afraid 
1o  make  raids  upon  them  because  they  could  be  tracked  and 
followed  up  in  the  snow  by  the  armed  settlers.  In  the  sum- 
mer time  the  settlers  wmrked  the  crops  in  bands  to  avoid 
them. 
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I have  heard  my  mother  tell  many  incidents  of  her 
father’s  experiences  in  fighting  the  Indians  and  English, 
hunting  bear,  panthers,  deer  and  other  large  game. 

Part  of  the  time  during  the  Revolution  and  after,  Captain 
Westfall  commanded  these  forts  and  his  oldest  son  was  born 
in  one  of  them  which  is  still  standing  and  is  included  in  the 
town  of  Beverly,  which  he  platted  and  laid  out  after  the  war, 
being  commissioned  by  the  governor  for  the  purpose. 

One  of  his  great  grandsons,  Laurence  Allen,  recently 
visited  Beverly,  West  Virginia,  and  secured  a piece  of  the 
fort  in  which  his  grandfather,  Cornelius  Westfall,  was  born. 
The  Westfalls,  who  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner ^^were  a valiant  family”  there  being  a number  of 
them  on  the  Pension  Rolls,  laid  out  the  town  of  Westfall  on 
the  Sciota  river,  which  was  considered  a rival  for  some  time 
to  Circleville  but  on  account  of  proving  unhealthy  went  into 
decay. 

The  Military  History  of  Captain  Westfall,  aside  from  his 
Indian  reputation,  began,  according  to  the  Certificate  of  the 
custodian  of  the  Military  Records  in  the  archives  of  the  State 
Library  of  Virginia,  in  February,  1776,  four  months  after  he 
became  20  years  of  age  and  five  months  before  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  enlisting  in 
the  8th  Va.  Regt.  and  served  in  that  regiment  until  March, 
1778.  He  was  promoted  to  Sergeant  on  the  25th  day  of 
March,  1776,  and  served  to  the  30th  of  April,  1777,  and  at 
that  date  he  was  taken  sick  at  Philadelphia.  On  September 
19th,  1780,  he  was  recommended  for  First  Lieutenant  by  the 
County  Court  of  Augusta  and  served  in  Captain  Benjamin 
Wilson’s  Company.  A certificate  also  shows  that  a warrant 
was  issued  to  him  for  his  services  as  Lieutenant  in  Captain 
George  Jackson’s  Company  in  1781.  I have  also  a certificate 
that  a warrant  was  issued  to  him  as  Captain  on  the  28th 
day  of  October,  1783.  There  are  also  two  certificates  of  pay- 
ment to  him  for  services  in  1784.  In  1781  he  served  six 
months  as  Lieutenant  in  Col.  Crockett’s  Regiment.  Another 
certifcate  shows  that  he  served  also  in  Col.  Morgan’s  Regi- 
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ment.  There  are  also  certihcates  from  the  Pension  Office 
showing  that  his  pension  was  granted  in  1817  and  continued 
until  his  death  in  1835,  after  which  it  was  paid  to  his  widow 
until  her  death  some  five  years  later.  It  states  he  was  born 
in  1755  and  married  in  1777  in  Tygarts  Valley  to  Mary  King. 
I remember  that  after  his  death  my  father  rode  on  horse- 
back to  Corydon,  Indiana,  then  capital  of  the  state,  to  ar- 
range for  the  transfer  and  brought  back  her  first  pension 
payment. 

The  Custodian  of  the  archives  suggests  that  he  was  in 
service  ‘'in  the  Western  country  under  Gen.  Wayne  when 
Washington  was  President.”  He  and  several  other  Westfalls 
were  some  time  with  George  Rogers  Clark  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Vincennes  and  Fort  Massac. 

I have  also  a certificate  from  Hon.  J.  L.  Davenport,  Act- 
ing Commissioner  of  Pensions,  that  he  served  as  Lieutenant 
in  Colonel  Morgan’s  Regiment  and  served  in  General  George 
Rogers  Clark’s  expedition.  It  is  quite  certain  that  he  was 
with  him  at  the  taking  of  Vincennes. 

V hen  the  war  closed,  in  which  he  served  continuously 
for  over  eight  years,  he  was,  in  common  with  many  other 
officers,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Custodian  of  the 
Military  Records,  breveted,  to  what  rank  the  report  does  not 
show,  but  as  he  was  always  called  Colonel  and  his  name  so 
appears  in  history  and  in  the  family  records,  it  is  pretty 
certain  he  was  breveted  as  Colonel,  by  which  title  he  was 
called  to  the  day  of  his  death,  however,  as  the  record  shows 
him  as  Captain  long  before  he  was  mustered  out,  I have  in 
this  report  given  him  that  title  and  have  it  so  placed  on  the 
monumient.  The  title  is  of  but  little  moment,  one  title  is 
as  good  as  another  whether  a general  or  private.  The  title 
does  show,  however,  that  he  served  long  and  well.  His 
service  was  extensive  and  varied,  much  of  it  necessarily 
border  Avarfare  and  not  all  under  regular  United  States  en- 
listment, but,  mostly  in  Continental  and  state  line  enlistments. 
After  the  Avar  he  Avas  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety 
of  Virginia. 
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In  evidence  of  his  service  in  the  militia  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, I append  a copy  of  a report  which  Judge  J.  L.  Cald- 
well, a great  grandson,  copied  from  Volume  5 of  the  Calendar 
of  Virginia  State  papers: 

Report  made  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  June  7th,  1792 — 

Agreeable  to  the  Honorable  James  Woods  request  I do 
myself  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I am  unfortunate 
enough  to  not  have  it  in  my  power  to  give  the  information 
required  by  your  circular  letter  to  the  different  officers  of 
this  state  as  I have  brought  none  of  my  papers  with  me. 

I received  some  arms  and  ammunition  in  1787  or  1788 
by  order  of  the  Executive  of  the  State.  I don’t  recollect  of 
receiving'  any  since.  The  Arms  are  yet  on  hand  though 
some  in  bad  repair.  The  Ammunition  is  expended  except 
a few  pounds. 

The  Arms  of  the  Militia,  I believe  are  in  good  repair, 
though  several  have  none.  Tlie  number  of  the  Militia  I 
suppose  to  be  about  175  or  200.  Independent  of  the  two 
Scouts,  Major  Louther  of  Harrison  has  ordered  out  in  our 
county,  it  was  recommended  by  a council  of  officers  to  send 
out  two  more,  which  I have  done  accordingly. 

I have  the  Honor  to  be 

Your  Obedient  Humble  Servant, 
JACOB  WESTFALL. 

I think  the  Arms  and  Ammunition  mentioned  in  the  re- 
port above  were  supplied  him  while  he  was  occupying  the 
Port  in  T^T-gart’s  Valley  after  the  Revolution.  The  Indians 
Avere  troubesome  there.  A note  to  a sketch  from  Delees 
History  of  Indians,  says  the  Westfalls  settled  along  the  Mon- 
ongahela  in  1772;  another  note  from  the  same  history  says, 
‘^Capt.  Geo.  Jackson  went  privately  from  the  house  at  great 
hazard  of  being  discovered,  and  obtained  such  aid  as  enabled 
him  to  escort  his  companions  in  safety  to  that  place.  The 
savages  went  on  to  the  A^alley  between  Westfalls’  Foit  and 
Mildone  where  they  came  upon  John  Bush.” 

Uncle  Cornelius,  who  was  his  oldest  son  and  of  course 
had  personal  opportunities  of  knowing  more  of  his  antece- 
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dents  than  others,  says  that  he  learned  “that  it  was  the  tradi- 
tion if  not  authenticated  history,  that  the  Westfalls  in  this 
country  were  descendants  of  the  family  of  the  tyrant,  the 
Ifnke  of  estphalia,  who  was  so  tyrannical  that  his  three 
brothers  conspired  against  him  ancl  undertook  to  dethrone 
him  but  were  ignominionsly  defeated  and  had  to  flee  for 
their  lives/’ 

Grandfather  s father  and  his  two  brothers  were  the  first 
miportation  who  came  to  America.  Our  ancestor  settled  in 
Virginia,  one  settled  in  Xew  York  while  the  other  went  south 
and  was  lost  sight  of.  The  spelling  of  the  name  was  changed 
from  AVestphal  to  Westfall  to  anglicize  it.  He  stated  that  lie 
met  a German  once  wlio  told  him  he  had  a history  of  the 
Westphal  rebellion  in  a Low  Hutch  book  which  corresponded 
with  the  history  he  had  from  his  family.  So  that  our  ances- 
tor wliom  we  are  honoring,  notwithstanding  the  sprinkling  of 
German  blood,  was  a champion  of  freedom  and  inherited  rev- 
olutionary principles  and  though  but  a boy  enlisted  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Revolution  and  stuck  to  it  through  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end. 

The  spirit  which  animated  him  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
A\  estfalls  has  shown  itself  in  all  the  struggles  this  countrv 
has  ever  had.  In  the  War  of  1812  his  three  sons  John,  Reu- 
ben and  Levi  Westfall,  were  actively  engaged.  At  the  sur- 
render of  Hull,  John  Westfall  declined  to  be  a prisoner  and 
escaped  after  many  adventures,  being  followed  by  a band  of 
Indians  wlio  came  on  him  near  a swamp  in  wliicli  lie  was 
about  to  be  ‘‘swamped”  Imt  by  a desperate  struggle  extri- 
cated himself,  spraining  his  leg  so  badly  that  a fellow  soldier 
had  to  carry  him  until  they  got  out  of  danger.  A big  Indian 
chief,  who  did  not  follow  him  into  the  swamp,  threw  his  tom- 
ahawk at  him,  fortunately  missing  him. 

In  the  war  wdth  Mexico  iii  1847,  a grandson,  Jacob  Swank, 
and  probably  others,  did  good  service.  In  the  Civil  War  my 
brother,  his  grandson,  X.  W.  Mills,  who  was  Colonel  of  the 
noted  2d  Iowa  Infantry,  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Corinth, 
Miss.,  while  leading  the  final  charge  against  Van  Horn,  His 
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name  appears  on  the  bronze  tablet  on  the  front  of  Wabash 
College  in  the  list  of  students  of  Wabash  Who  were  killed  in 
the  war.  Another  grandson,  Dr.  E.  K.  Westfall,  was  a sol- 
dier in  the  Civil  War  as  was  also  Charles  P.  King,  a great 
grandson.  There  were  doubtless  others  of  his  descendants 
Tvho  were  in  that  great  struggle.  I recruited  the  entire  Tenth 
Iowa  Regiment  myself  but  was  unable  to  go  with  it. 

My  sister  Mary,  who  was  92  years  of  age  last  Saturday, 
lost  her  husband,  a Lieutenant  in  the  Civil  War,  a pensioner. 
She  made  the  very  first  contribution  toward  this  monument. 
My  older  brother  Jacob,  who  was  named  for  his  grandfather, 
enlisted  for  the  Civil  War  but  was  rejected  for  physical  dis- 
ability, but  afterwards  when  a draft  was  ordered  he  was 
drawn,  hut  again  rejected  when  he  paid  a substitute  a thou- 
sand dollars  to  take  his  place.  Afterward,  during  the  raid 
of  Gen.  John  Morgan  through  Ohio,  he  acted  as  aide  to  Gen. 
Morris  in  the  chase  after  him. 

In  the  Spanish-American  war  my  son  Roger  Clarkson 
Mills  was  an  enlisted  man,  but  afterwards  spent  eight  years 
in  the  Quartermaster  service,  serving  in  every  department 
of  that  service.  A son-in-law,  E.  R.  Tompkins,  now  a Colonel 
in  the  Regular  Army  and  in  charge  of  the  Government  Sup- 
ply Depot  in  New  York,  was  a Lieutenant  in  the  Spanish 
War  both  in  Cuba  and  in  the  Philippines,  was  with  Pershing 
a year  in  Central  Mexico  and  passed  through  all  grades  by 
merit  up  to  his  Colonelcy.  As  he  is  still  a young  man  there 
is  no  telling  Where  he  may  go  before  he  is  retired  at  64. 

In  the  present  world  struggle  for  human  rights,  the  fam- 
ily is  well  represented.  In  my  individual  family,  my  young- 
est son  Carroll  is  a Lieutenant  in  the  Field  Artillery  and  is 
now  in  France.  Of  the  two  sons  of  my  oldest  daughter, 
Frank  M.  Einkhine  is  Lieutenant  in  the  Field  Infantry  and 
his  brother,  Roger  S.,  is  in  the  Navy.  My  second  daughter’s 
only  son,  Edmund  Chase,  is  a Lieutenant  also  in  the  Field 
Artillery.  Another  grandson  just  20  years  old  is  at  Fort 
Totten  preparing  for  service,  two  other  of  my  daughters  have 
their  husbands  in  service.  One,  Col.  E.  R.  Tompkins,  already 
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mentioned,  and  my  young'est  dang'liter  Mildred’s  husband, 
Capt.  Ward  H.  Patton,  is  with  the  Headquarters  Troop  of 
the  34th  Division  and  is  now  in  Prance.  The  daughter  of 
another  daughter,  who  is  herself  a widow,  lost  her  fiance,  a 
fine  young  fellow,  in  the  Navy  last  January  in  a short  attack 
of  pneumonia,  so  that  all  the  six  female  members  of  my  im- 
mediate family  are  represented  in  this  war. 

Captain  Fred  Lehman,  the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Mills, 
a great  grandson  (and  the  son  of  Col.  N.  W.  Mills)  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  who  intended  being  here  hut  was  detained  by 
sickness  in  his  family,  is  now  in  France.  Two  sons  of  Mrs. 
Harriet  Cooper  of  Los  Angeles,  a great  granddaughter,  are 
at  Camp  Lewis.  There  are  others,  I am  sure,  who  have  en- 
listed in  their  country’s  cause  and  I am  sorry  that  I have 
not  their  names  or  record  that  I might  include  them  in  this 
list  of  our  ancestor’s  descendants  who  are  keeping  up  the 
standard  of  patriotism  set  up  by  him.  L.  L.  Westfall  of  Spo- 
kane, a grandson,  has  also  a son  in  service. 

Another  grandson,  Jeremiah  Anderson,  son  of  grand- 
father’s eldest  daughter,  was  a martyr  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom just  preceding  the  Civil  War.  He  was  with  John  Brown 
from  the  beginning  of  his  troubles  in  Kansas,  having  been 
much  outraged  by  the  jayhawkers  in  their  raids  there.  He 
was  with  Jo]m  Brown  at  Harpers  Ferry  and  was  killed  there. 
Brown  wrote  of  him  as  a trusted  friend  who  was  nearest  to 
him  in  the  wild  undertaking  to  give  freedom  to  the  slaves. 
The  historian  Hinton  in  his  volume  ''John  Brown  and  his 
Men,”  mentions  him  in  more  than  fifty  places.  He  says: 
"Bevolutionary  blood  was  in  the  ascendency  in  the  John 
Brown  party.  Cook,  Stevens,  Jerry  Anderson,  the  Coppoc 
Brothers  and  Merriam  could  all  tell  of  their  progenitors 
serving  in  that  and  other  fields  of  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom. Anderson,  slain  after  he  had  thrown  down  his  rifle, 
was  the  grandson  of  two  soldiers  of  the  American  War  for 
Independence.  They  wei’e  both  Virginians.  On  his  mother’s 
side  Col.  Jacob  Westfall  of  Taggarts  Valley  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion, was  a partisan  commander  of  considerable  local  repu- 
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tation.’’  Young  Anderson  was  born  and  spent  his  early  boy- 
hood days  in  this  County  of  Montgomery  near  Ladoga. 

I have  mentioned  the  services  of  Captain  Westfall  and 
his  descendants  not  to  claim  honor  for  the  family  but  that  in 
this  way  his  history  and  that  of  the  family  may  be  made 
known  to  all  of  his  descendants  as  it  is  intended  this  sketch 
shall  be  printed  and  distributed  to  them.  They  are  widely 
scattered,  some  in  New  York,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa,  in 
France,  in  several  of  the  camps  and  a few  in  Indiana  and 
South  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  but  the  bulk  of  them  scattered 
in  the  west,  in  Colorado,  California,  Oregon  and  Washington. 
I have  not  been  able  to  secure  the  address  or  receive  re- 
sponses from  a majority  of  them  but  hope  to  do  so  and  to 
perfect  a printed  list  of  all  of  his  descendants  and  in  this  I 
hope  to  have  the  assistance  of  all  with  whom  I have  corre- 
spondence. 

Grandfather  removed  to  Kentucky  in  1792,  where  my 
mother  was  born  in  1799  at  Bardstown  near  Big  Bone  Lick. 
There  were  many  Indians  but  they  were  friendly  and  often 
came  to  their  home  for  meals.  She  told  of  once  when  she  was  a 
little  child  riding  Avith  her  father  before  him  on  his  horse, 
they  were  overtaken  by  a band  of  Indians  and  the  chief  took 
her  on  his  horse  lief  ore  him  and  rode  Avith  them  quite  a dis- 
tance. He  had  so  much  experience  AAuth  Indians,  both  savage 
and  friendly,  that  he  kneAV  Iioaa^  to  get  along  with  them. 

Captain,  or  Colonel  Westfall,  by  AAdiich  he  was  best  knoAvn, 
Avas  a man  of  tact.  He  Avas  tall,  rather  spare  and  of  com- 
manding appearance,  a real  soldier  in  bearing  as  Avell  as  in 
reality.  As  he  died  when  I was  about  four  years  old  my  rec- 
ollection of  him  is  not  very  distinct,  but  I remember  my 
grandmother  Amry  well,  as  she  liA^ed  with  or  near  us  for  sev- 
eral years  after  his  death. 

From  Kentucky  he  moved  to  Putnam  County,  Indiana,  in 
1827.  Later  he  came  to  Montgomery  Comity  near  Parkers- 
burg and  Ladoga  Avhere  he  died  in  1835  and  Avas  buried  in 
the  family  graveyard  of  his  son-in-law,  David  Swank,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Raccoon.  His  Avife  died  some  five  years  later 
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and  is  buried  beside  him  and  the  substantial  granite  marker 
now  being’  placed  on  his  grave  on  the  banks  of  the  Raccoon, 
records  both  his  and  her  name  with  the  years  of  their  births 
and  deaths,  the  sandstone  slab  which  was  put  on  his  grave 
at  the  time  of  burial  having  gone  to  decay  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, if  there  ever  was  one  on  it.  As  he  lived  his  last  few 
years  in  Montgomery  county  and  as  Crawfordsville  was  my 
home  from  1834,  when  it  was  a village  of  less  than  1,000, 
until  the  fall  of  1852,  I desired  that  this  memorial  be  placed 
here  instead  of  in  an  obscure  farm  graveyard,  where  all  of  our 
sons  who  are  going  out  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  the  world 
can  see  that  those  who  are  left  will  honor  their  memory.  It 
is  this  great  patriotic  impulse  prevalent  all  over  the  country 
which  has  incited  his  descendants  to  fulfill  this  duty  so  long 
delayed.  Soldiers  of  the  Revolution  who  died  and  are  buried 
here  are  so  few  that  this  monument  is  probably  the  only  one 
erected  in  their  honor.  We  leave  it  with  you  as  evidence  that 
those  who  fought  to  establish  our  government  will  not  be 
entirely  forgotten. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  all  who  are  here  present  and  to 
those  from  whom  we  have  heard  and  to  those  who  have  taken 
part  in  this  dedication  and  especially  to  the  Ladies  of  Dor- 
othy Q.  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.  and  to  the  Oak  Hill  Ceme- 
tery Association  who  generously  and  patriotically  supplied  a 
location  in  this  beautiful  City  of  the  Dead  in  which  to  place 
our  humble  memorial  to  our  ])atriotic  ancestor  in  the  shadow 
of  the  magnificent  shafts  in  honor  of  your  celebrated  citizens. 
General  Lew  Wallace,  Indiana’s  greatest  statesman,  Henry 
S.  Lane,  and  Maurice  Thompson,  the  illustrious  author  of 
Alice  of  Old  Vincennes,  and  other  distinguished  residents, 
and  where  many  of  my  boyhood  friends  are  taking  their  last 
sleep. 

Two  days  later  from  now,  on  the  12th  of  October,  the 
426th  anniversary  of  Columbus’  discovery  of  America  occurs 
and  our  President  has  selected  the  day  to  celebrate  the 
Fourth  Liberty  Bond  Sale  in  which  I am  sure  my  old  native 
state  will  go  ^^Over  the  Top.”  Since  that  notable  day  in 
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3492  this  coimtiy  has  groYoi  to  he  the  greatest  one  in  the 
entire  galaxy  of  nations — the  richest,  most  productive,  with 
the  highest  standard  of  honor  and  statesmanship — the  home 
of  freedom  and  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed,  now  feeding  and 
financing  the  world  and  the  arbiter  of  the  great  struggle  in 
which  practically  the  whole  world  is  engaged.  Victory  is 
sure.  America  has  never  been  whipped  in  any  war  and  will 
not  he  in  this. 

And  now,  in  behalf -of  the  descendants  of  onr  Revolution- 
ary ancestor,  I tender  this  simple  memorial  to  the  City  of 
Crawfordsville,  the  capital  of  the  comity  in  which  he  lived 
his  last  days,  and  ask  its  acceptance,  not  only  as  an  honor  to 
his  memory  and  of  other  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  but  as  a 
ti-ibnte  to  the  patriotic  soldiers  who  have  gone  ont  from  yonr 
midst  to  tight  for  freedom  against  autocracy  and  tyranny  and 
for  the  right  of  the  people  to  rule. 

After  the  above  address  ]Mrs.  AVangh  of  the  D.  A.  R., 
with  a few  choice  preliminary  words  full  of  feeling,  unveiled 
the  monmnent. 

ADDRESS  OF  ACCEPTANCE 

Bif  Hon.  Dumont  Kenned  if,  Maifor  of  C rau'fordsriUe 

As  one  of  the  officials  of  the  City  of  Crawfordsville,  In- 
diana, I wish  to  compliment  E.  AL  Mills,  of  Sionx  Falls,  S.  D., 
the  only  remaining  grandson  of  Capt.  Westfall,  for  his  zeal 
and  patriotism  in  vmnting  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his 
grandfather,  as  one  vdio  offered  his  life  in  defense  of  the 
great  principles  that  were  established  as  governmental  cor- 
nerstones in  the  origin  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

This  city  and  the  comity  of  which  it  is  the  comity  seat, 
lionor  ourselves  as  well  as  the  memory  of  Capt.  Westfall, 
when  we  take  part  in  proceedings  intended  to  keep  alive  in 
the  breasts  of  onr  citizens  all  the  great  sentiments  for  which 
these  Revolutionary  fathers  died.  This  is  especially  a time 
when  onr  patriotism  should  seek  channels  to  make  itself 
known  to  the  world.  (Ireat  questions  are  now  at  stake  and 
they  will  he  settled  correctly  only  hy  the  patriotism  of  onr 
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people  standing  firm  and  relying  on  the  early  principles  of 
government  established  here  by  Capt.  Westfall  and  his  com- 
panions in  arms. 

AVe  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  let  the  world 
know  that  the  only  true  form  of  government  is  one  in  which 
the  consent  of  the  governed  is  acknowledged  as  of  first  con- 
sideration. This  point  was  completely  established  by  Capt. 
AVestfall  and  his  companions,  and  we  swear  by  it  to  this  day. 

AVe  also  take  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  let  the  world 
know  that  we  as  a government  hold  certain  truths  to  be  self- 
evident  and  that  among  those  truths  are  ‘Hhat  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal,  and  endowed  by  their  creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights ; that  among  those,  are  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.”  Capt.  AAmstfall  offered  his 
life  to  estalilish  that  truth  as  one  of  the  foundation  stones 
of  our  government. 

After  that  truth  was  established  on  the  battlefield,  an- 
other equally  great  was  adopted  liy  those  same  revolution- 
ary fathers  as  the  Preamble  to  onr  Constitution,  viz.:  ‘AVe, 

the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a more  per- 
fect union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity, do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America.” 

These  great  principles  stand  out  clearly  in  the  life  and 
death  of  every  Pevolutionarv  soldier.  Thev  were  established 
hv  these  men  not  onlv  for  themselves  but  for  their  posteritv. 
AVe  now  enjoy  the  great  fruits  of  their  endeavors.  ?^nd  it  is 
right  and  proper  that  we  should  maintain  them  as  thev  made 
them,  and  transmit  them  on  to  our  Dosteritv. 

It  is  by  such  evercises  as  these  that  we  show  to  fhe  world 
in  a public  wav,  that  we  do  remember  them  and  that  we  still 
intend  to  maintain  them,  and  to  extend  them  ever  the 

world. 

AVe  intend  in  this  Avav  to  keen  alive  the  snirit  of  ’7G  for 
it  was  that  snirit  that  estahlislmd  this  irovernment  on  a basis 
as  solid  as  this  monument  we  dedicate  today. 
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It  was  the  same  spirit  that  induced  Capt.  Westfall  to 
offer  his  life  in  defense  of  those  principles. 

It  was  the  same  spirit  that  clung  to  Nathan  Hale  in  his 
last  moments  on  the  scaffold,  when  he  said,  ‘H  am  sorry  that 
I have  but  one  life  to  give  for  my  country.” 

It  was  the  same  spirit  that  inspired  General  Stark  to  say 
at  the  battle  of  Bennington  : ''Today  we  whip  the  Bed  Coats, 
or  Molly  Stark  is  a widow.” 

It  was  the  same  spirit  that  led  General  Dix  to  say : 
"Whoever  attempts  to  haul  down  the  American  flag,  shoot 
him  on  the  spot.” 

It  was  the  same  spirit  that  fathered  the  note  of  General 
Grant:  "Nothing  but  an  unconditional  surrender  can  be  ac- 

cepted; I propose  to  move  immediately  on  your  works.” 

The  same  spirit  was  predominant  in  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  great  war  president.  General  Sheridan  tele- 
graphed him  that  if  the  thing  was  pressed,  he  thought  Lee 
would  surrender.  Lincoln  immediately  telegraphed  Grant: 
"That  he  had  a,  note  from  Sheridan,  saying  that  if  the  thing 
was  pressed  he  thought  Lee  would  surrender.  Let  the  thirbo 
be  pressed.” 

It  was  the  same  spirit  that  was  born  in  the  soul  of  Pinck- 
ney when  he  said:  "Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent 

for  tribute.” 

It  was  the  same  spirit  that  inflamed  you  old  soldiers  of 
the  G.  A.  R.  at  Mission  Ridge  when  you  said  to  the  command- 
ers to  "stand  aside  and  let  you  up  that  hill.”  And  up  you 
went  and  captured  an  army  at  the  top. 

That  same  spirit  if  kept  alive,  will  land  our  boys  in 
Berlin,  and  then  the  world  will  know  and  feel  the  power  of  a 
government  founded  on  the  principles  for  which  Capt.  West- 
fall  offered  his  life. 

After  Mr.  Kennedy’s  eloquent  address  of  acceptance,  a 
large,  beautiful  Immortelle  was  presented  in  a speech  full  of 
sentiments  of  loftiest  patriotism  by  Mrs.  Chas.  W.  Ross, 
Regent  of  the  D.  A.  R.  I regret  that  I have  not  a copy  of 
her  remarks  to  print  here. 
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ADDRESS  OF  HOX.  CHAS.  T.  JEWETT 

Following’  the  presentation  of  the  linmortelle,  Lieutenant 
Charles  T.  Jewett,  Editor  of  the  Terre  Hante  Star  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Indiana  Soci(dy  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  who  came  liere  to  attend  this  dedication  and  offi- 
cially recognize  it,  made  a fine  and  very  interesting  extem- 
]3ore  address  with  an  insistent  appeal  in  favor  of  the  Liberty 
Bond  subscription.  He  recounted  the  services  of  Captain 
Westfall  and  named  the  Revolutionary  soldiers  of  Montgom- 
ery comity,  seven  in  nninher,  and  gave  the  thanks  of  the 
State  Society  of  the  S.  A.  R.  to  Mr.  Mills  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  attention  might  he  given  to  the  memory  of  other 
patriots  who  lived  and  died  in  Indiana.  Such  memorials,  he 
said,  would  he  an  inspiration  to  the  men  now  in  service  who 
liave  gone  out  to  make  possible  that  all  people  may  enjoy  the 
democratic  liberty  established  in  America  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  War  of  Independence. 

The  following  is  a portion  of  the  special  dispatch  which 
he  sent  to  his  paper,  the  Terre  Hante  Star: 

(Special) — “Montgomery  Comity  today  honored  the 
memory  of  a soldier  of  the  W"ar  of  Independence  when  a 
granite  block  recording  the  service  of  Capt.  Jacob  Westfall 
was  unveiled  in  Oak  Hill  Cemetery.  The  moniiment  was  pre- 
sented to  the  City  of  Crawfordsville  in  behalf  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  distinguished  officer  of  the  colonial  army  by 
Frank  M.  Mills  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  I).,  tiie  only  living  grand- 
son of  the  patriot. 

“Plans  for  a general  celebration  were  curtailed  by  the 
health  order  and  the  presentation  was  in  a brief  patriotic 
service  conducted  by  the  Dorothy  Q.  Chapter  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  which  was  attended  by  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  officials  of  the  city  and  Oak  Hill  Ceme- 
tery Association,  the  Westfall  kin  and  other  guests.  Mrs. 
Charles  Mb  Ross,  regent  of  the  cha])ter,  introduced  Mr.  Mills, 
who  told  of  having  found  the  grave  of  his  grandfather  and 
of  the  desire  of  the  family  to  leave  a reminder  of  the  patriotic 
service  of  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  county.” 
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ADDEESS  OF  HON.  J.  L.  CALDWELL 
of  Lafayette,  Iiid. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Mr.  Mills  paid  a beautiful  and 

thrilling  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Jacob  Westfall,  and  gave 
a detailed  account  of  his  general  services  in  the  AVar  of  the 
Revolution. 

AVhat  I have  to  say  will  be  confined  principally  to  the 
expedition  of  George  Rogers  Clark. 

In  1777  Patrick  Henry,  the  gifted  orator  and  brilliant 
statesman,  was  Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia.  At  that 
lime  there  was  a young  man  by  the  name  of  George  Rogers 
Clark.  He  was  25  years  of  age,  six  feet  high,  red  hair  and 
of  powerful  physique  and  strength.  Governor  Henry  com- 
missioned him  a Lieutenant  Colonel  and  gave  him  orders  to 
raise  a company  of  men  to  descend  the  Ohio  River  and  sup- 
press Indian  and  British  depredations.  He  enlisted  160  men 
that  had  been  reared  among  the  foothills  of  the  Alleghanies. 

The  legislature  of  Virginia,  appropriated  $6,000.00  to 
finance  the  expedition.  With  this  sum,  although  in  depreci- 
ated currency,  they  built  flat  boats,  procured  arms,  ammuni- 
tion and  supplies  and  floated  down  the  Ohio.  In  due  time 
they  disembarked  upon  an  island,  lying  opposite  what  is  now 
the  city  of  Louisville.  Later  they  marched  to  Kaskaskia,  a 
French  and  Indian  town,  situated  upon  the  Mississippi  river 
and  captured  it.  In  February,  1778,  they  were  reduced  to 
]30  men  but  vith  this  handful  they  crossed  what  is  now  Illi- 
nois, through  ice  and  snow  and  rain,  in  water  to  their  waists. 
Finally  they  reached  the  Wabash  river,  opposite  what  is  now 
the  city  of  Vincennes  in  Indiana.  The  river  was  at  flood  tide 
and  it  took  them  three  days  to  effect  a crossing.  They  cap- 
tured the  town  and  next  day  after  sharp  fighting.  Ft.  Sack- 
ville  commanded  by  General  Hamilton  and  garrisoned  by  80 
British  soldiers,  surrendered. 

Virginia  ceded  to  Clark  and  his  men  150,000  acres  of  land 
in  Southern  Indiana  as  a reward  for  their  services. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  simple  story  of  George  Rogers 
Clark’s  expedition. 
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One  of  the  brave  men  that  was  with  this  expedition 
throughout  was  Jacob  Westfall,  my  great  grandfather.  I 
speak  his  name  with  reverence  and  pride  for  in  my  veins  flows 
a strain  of  his  blood.  To  perpetuate  his  memory  this  beau- 
tiful stone  is  dedicated  today.  His  poor,  old,  tired  body  was 
buried  in  a little  country  graveyard,  with  no  stone,  no  monu- 
ment to  mark  his  last  resting  place,  until  recently  Mr.  Mills 
searched  out  the  spot  and  caused  a suitable  stone  to  be  placed 
at  his  grave. 

Notwithstanding  his  ashes  lie  elsewhere,  it  is  fitting  and 
appropriate  that  this  beautiful  memorial  be  placed  in  this 
beautiful  cemetery.  Mdiere  the  gallant  General  Wallace, 
wliere  the  silver  tongued  orator,  Henry  S.  Lane;  where  our 
beloved  Governor  Mount;  where  many,  very  many  of  the  he- 
roes of  our  Civil  War  sleep  the  last  sleep,  with  their  white 
faces  upturned  to  the  sky  waiting  for  the  Resurrection  Morn- 
ing. 

It  is  a long,  long  time  for  just  recognition  to  come  but  it 
is  highly  important  that  it  comes  before  his  last  kinsman  is 
dead  or  his  last  friend  has  passed  away. 

Perhaps  some  school  boy  or  school  girl  passing  by  this 
spot  will  stop  and  inquire  who  Jacob  Westfall  was,  and  then 
go  home  and  re-read  their  American  history.  Re-read  the 
fascinating  story  of  the  Revolution.  Re-read*^  George  Rogers 
Clark’s  famous  expedition  and  become  better  Americans. 

Perhaps  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  will 
annually  lay  a beautiful  wreath  of  flowers  here  and  offer  a 
prayer,  as  they  have  lone  today.  The  Civil  War  Veteran, 
when  he  sees  it,  will  stand  uncovered  as  he  reads  the  simple 
inscription. 

If  this  expedition  had  not  taken  place  who  knows  but 
what  Indiana  would  be  British  soil  today.  After  the  close 
of  this  expedition  the  tide  of  immigration  soon  set  in.  They 
came  from  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Virginia:  and  elsewhere. 
Strong,  stalwart  men  were  these  early  pioneers. 

What  then  was  the  Northwest  Territory  is  now  the  great 
states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 
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Strange  is  it  not  that  this  country  was  at  war  with 
France  and  England.  Today  the  magnificent  sons  of  all 
three  of  these  nations  march  side  by  side,  in  close  order, 
upon  a connnon  enemy;  upon  a front  that  reaches  from  the 
swamps  of  Flanders  to  the  hills  of  Verdnn;  against  the  most 
scientific  barbarians  the  world  has  ever  produced.  Why? 
To  destroy  Prnssianism ; that  cruelty  and  brutality  may  be 
blotted  out ; that  the  Divine  Eight  of  kings  may  pot  exist  and 
that  liberty  and  democracy  may  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
Two  million  boys,  select  boys,  picked  boys,  are  in  France  and 
hammering  the  German  lines  to  pieces ; they  have  gone 
through  the  Western  front,  and  if  it  takes  three  millions 
more,  they  will  be  sent,  and  over  the  top  and  on  they  will  go 
and  singing  as  they  go.  Talk  about  peace.  There  is  no  peace 
until  there  is  unconditional  surrender. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I wish  to  thank  you  sincerely  for 
your  presence  today  in  honor  of  Captain  Jacob  Westfall. 

I thank  you  for  Mr.  Mills’  sake,  Avho  has  traveled  900 
miles  to  be  here.  To  him  is  the  credit  of  this  undertaking. 
He  financed  it.  He  is  my  cousin.  I'  never  saw  him  before 
today  but  have  corresponded  with  him  frequently. 

I thank  you  personally  for  your  presence  today,  on  this 
beautiful  day  when  it  Avould  seem  as  if  God  Avas  baptizing 
this  monument  Avith  his  glad  sunshine. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JAMES  H.  STOVER 

A natHe  born  citizen  of  CraAvfordsville,  Honorable  James 
H.  Stover,  of  MiLvaukee,  late  President  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  was  to 
be  here  and  address  yon.  His  parents  and  gTandparents 
Avere  neighbors  of  ours  in  the  settlement  of  Captain  Westfall 
and  his  descendants  near  Ladoga.  His  father,  Hon.  Dan 
Stover,  Avas  at  Wabash  College,  became  a prominent  laAvyer 
here  and  Avas  agent  for  the  State  of  Indiana  in  Noav  York  for 
years.  Judge  Stover  has  tAvo  sons  in  France  and  one  in 
Washington  in  active  service  and  another  in  govermnent 
service  at  home.  Court  business  came  up  at  the  last  moment 
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which  prevented  him  from  being  with  us  today.  His  address, 
however,  will  now  he  read  by  his  near  relative,  i\Irs.  Sallie 
Foster,  of  Ladoga. 

adi)kp:ss  of  judge  sloax 

“Little  did  we,  who  were  born  and  raised  in  the  peaceful 
surroundings  of  Montgomery  County,  Indiana,  know  or  recog- 
nize that  there  lived  or  was  buried  amongst  us  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Revolutionary  AVar.  Most  of  those  worthies 
died  and  were  buried  in  the  friendly  soil  of  the  thirteen 
colonies,  and  their  descendants  were  the  emigrants  to  the 
western  states. 

Another  reason  why  these  heroes  were  not  more  truly 
recognized  is  that  we  were  horn  and  raised  in  the  exciting 
issues  of  the  Civil  AVar  and  they  overshadowed  the  glory 
of  the  heroic  services  of  the  soldiers  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. But  as  time  has  settled  the  issues  of  the  Civil  AVar 
period  and  as  this  world  war  burst  upon  the  earth,  we  have 
learned  better  to  honor  the  memories  and  graves  of  these 
worthy  sires,  and  we  are  here  to  help  to  immortalize  by  these 
exercises  the  memory  of  a soldier  of  the  American  Revolution. 

He  fought  to  establish  the  lofty  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment of  the  people.  During  the  long  years  of  that  Avar,  al- 
most a century  and  a half  ago,  he  engaged  in  the  Avarfare 
Avithout  any  hope  of  roAvard  or  pay  except  the  plaudit  of  his 
own  conscience  that  he  Avas  ghung  forth  his  efforts  to  estab- 
lish a government  by  the  people,  of  the  people  and  for  the 
people. 

These  Avarriors  had  no  pattern  by  which  to  cut  out  our 
form  of  gOAmrnment  for  there  Avas  at  that  time  but  one 
Republic  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  it  had  but  few  features 
that  could  be  used  as  a pattern  for  the  neAv  Republic.  With 
singleness  of  purpose  and  heroic  endeaATu*  he  and  his  com- 
patriots stroAm  until  the  final  culmination  of  Auctory  of  their 
arms. 

Hoav  Avell  they  Avrought  is  seen  in  the  splendid  history  of 
the  nafion  AAdiich  they  established.  With  scarcely  three  mil- 
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lions  of  people  lining  tlie  Eastern  shores  of  America  when 
they  began,  this  nation  has  grown  to  the  mammoth  propor- 
tions of  110,000,000  in  scarcely  142  years,  and  these  millions 
are  the  best  clothed  and  housed  and  fed  and  educated  people 
in  the  world.  From  poverty  we  have  become  the  richest 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  every  feature  of  material 
worth  known  to  man.  Not  only  have  these  blessings  and 
advantages  been  ours  to  enjoy,  but  the  etfect  of  their  labors 
and  privations  has  reached  around  the  world  and  influenced 
the  character  of  almost  all  other  nations.  Today,  thank  God, 
we  have  27  other  Republics  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and  they 
all  came  into  existence  by  the  mighty  power  of  our  wholesome 
example.  Therefore  to  the  memory  of  these  noble  men  we 
are  doing  a very  small  part  of  our  barely  decent  duty  in 
paying  tribute  to  their  worth  and  trying  to  keep  their  mem- 
ories fresh  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  American  youth. 

There  should  be  erected  in  every  community  of  this  land 
on  a selected  spot  an  enduring  monument  to  the  valor  and 
sufferings  of  these  Revolutionary  heroes,  so  that  there  would 
necessarily  be  a frequent  recurrence  to  the  nobility  of  their 
purpose  and  thereby  be  a higher  appreciation  of  the  funda- 
mental efforts  for  which  they  fought. 

This  contest  which  they  waged  and  won  has  leavened 
almost  all  of  human  government.  It  has  caused  crovms  to 
fade  and  thrones  to  tumble  and  dmiasties  to  flee  for  their 
lives.  It  has  struck  shackles  from  billions  of  men  and  women 
and  caused  men  to  stand  up  on  the  earth  in  the  dignity  of 
their  manhood  more  than  any  of  her  event  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  It  has  been  like  a rising  sun  to  the  darkened  minds 
of  men  in  their  slavery  to  dynasties  who  have  claimed  the 
hereditary  right  to  rule.  This  long  established  slavery  which 
had  resolved  itself  into  a mere  excuse  for  one  family  to 
prosper  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  Avas  broken  and  the  in- 
telligent and  ambitious  people  Avere  radiated  AAuth  hopeful 
endeaAmr,  and  the  darkness  Avas  scattered,  and  men  began  to 
live  in  one  lifetime  that  Avhich  had  taken  generations  before 
to  accomplish,  and  the  doctrine  that  governments  Avere  in 
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existence  for  the  henelit  of  the  «'overned  is  so  generally 
disused  that  today,  the  great  struggle  of  onr  allies  is  to 
see  that  hereditary  autocracy  shall  end  its  ruthless  sway 
over  the  lives  of  men. 

Bring  flowers,  therefore,  to  spread  upon  the  graves  of 
these  heroes  of  the  past,  remember  them  as  having  been 
Emancipators  of  the  Imman  family  and  be  able,  when  stand- 
ing hy  their  graveside,  to  reverently  bow  the  head  and  filled 
with  the  holy  zeal  of  these  pure  hearted  sires  say  what 
General  Pershing  said  at  the  grave  of  LaFayette:  “Heroes  of 
rhe  Eevolntionary  AVar,  we  have  come.” 

As  a Finale,  Hr.  Hills  recited  his  verses  entitled  The 
Flag  of  the  Free,  written  some  years  ago  for  Banner  Day. 


THE  FLAG  OF  THE  FREE. 

All  hail  to  the  Flag  which  shelters  ns  all. 

That  so  proudly  floats  in  the  breeze; 

Which  protects  ns  alike  in  cabin  or  hall. 

Or  whether  on  land  or  the  sea. 

We’ve  Avon  the  respect  of  the  rest  of  the  Avorld 
For  the  dear  old  Flag  that  we  love, 

And  Ave  solemnly  pledge  it  shall  neA^er  be  furled 
And  AA'e’ll  hold  it  all  others  aboA’e. 

Then  here’s  to  the  Flag  that  floats  o’er  the  free; 
We’ll  uphold  it  eA^er  on  land  or  on  sea. 

From  Avhatever  clime  onr  l^rothers  have  come 
To  cast  in  their  lot  Avith  ns  here. 

We’ll  Avelcome  them  all  to  Freedom’s  home 
And  hail  them  Avith  hearty  good  cheer. 

But  renounce  they  must,  the  land  of  their  birth 
And  to  America  full  loyalty  gHe; 

For  of  all  the  countries  on  top  of  the  eartli 
Xone  equals  the  one  AAdiere  aax  live. 

Then  here’s  to  the  Flag  that  floats  o’er  the  free. 
We’ll  loA^e  it  and  honor  it  AvhereAmr  Ave  be. 
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Here  horae  and  its  joys  and  its  comforts  we  find; 
Here’s  health  and  happiness,  too; 

Here’s  plenty  of  food  for  body  and  mind, 

With  love  for  old  friends  and  new. 

Here’s  ^‘Charity  for  all  and  malice  toward  none,” 
Equal  rights  and  good  fellowship  too ; 

Here  Freedom  for  all  forever’s  been  won, 

Hurrah  for  the  Red,  White  and  Blue. 

Then  here’s  to  the  Flag  that  floats  o’er  the  free. 

The  Flag  that  guards  home  and  Liberty. 

Then  fling  out  the  Banner  and  under  its  folds 

Let  each  patriot  answer  the  call 

And  ever  stand  fast  for  the  good  of  the  whole; 

For  the  protection  and  help  of  us  all. 

For  Honor,  for  Right,  forever  ’twill  stand 
And  our  safeguard  and  pledge  it  will  be; 

Old  Glory  honored  in  every  land. 

Saluted  on  every  sea. 

Then  here’s  to  the  Flag  that  floats  o’er  the  free. 

The  emblem  of  Honor  and  prosperitv. 

— F.  M.  MILLS. 


Thus  ended  a memorable  and  very  interesting  occasion 
in  which  a goodly  number  of  the  best  people  of  Crawfords- 
ville  took  part.  Our  grateful  thanks  are  due  for  the  many 
courtesies  extended  which  are  greatly  appreciated  by  us  and 
all  of  the  descendants  of  our  honored  ancestor. 

The  D.  A.  R.  arranged  everything,  the  President  of  the 
S.  A.  R.  came  from  Terre  Haute  to  attend,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Poster  of  Ladoga  located  the  grave  and  placed  the  Marker. 
The  Cemetery  Association  contributed  the  beautiful  location 
and  the  foundation  for  the  monument  and  expressed  their 
gratification  at  the  monument  being  placed  in  their  cemetery 
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and  are  entitled  to  our  sincere  tlianks.  The  Crawfordsville 
dailies  both  quoted  largely  from  the  Historical  address  in 
their  accounts  of  the  proceedings.  The  ])eople  were  also 
pleased.  As  a sample  of  the  many  kind  references  to  the 
Dedication,  I quote  from  a letter  of  Mr.  Chas.  AV.  Ross:  ‘‘The 
sei\ice  Mas  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  intenselv 
patriotic  that  I ever  attended.” 

My  early  fond  remembrances  of  my  old  home  and  old 
friends  are  rene\ved  and  revivified  by  the  generous  and 
sympathetic  attentions  of  their  descendants  and  present 
citizens. 

I am  happy  in  being  able  to  make  so  satisfactory  a report 
to  all  the  descendants  of  our  honored  ancestor. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  October  25th,  1918. 

FRANK  M.  MILLS. 
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MONTGOMERY  COUNTY’S  FIRST  SETTLER 

I have  been  favored  with  an  account  of  the  dedication  of 
a memorial  to  William  Offield,  the  first  white  settler  in 
Montgomery  county,  which  took  place  on  Sunday  the  9th  of 
November,  1922,  and  am  glad  to  give  it  a place  in  this  book, 
A permanent  record  should  be  made  of  such  affairs. 
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Picture  of  Monument  niul  of  Hon.  Huniont  Ivennerty 
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EX-MAYOR  DUMONT  KENNEDY  HAS  INTERESTING 
HISTORY  OE  COUNTY’S  FIRST  WHITE  SETTLER. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Montgomery 
county  history  is  the  coming  and  going  of  William  Offield, 
its  first  settler.  Mr.  Otfield  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  in 
1793,  and  at  about  the  age  of  18  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
United  States  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  fought  throughout  the 
war. 

He  was  in  Perry’s  battle  of  Lake  Erie  where  after  the 
battle,  the  famous  message  was  sent  to  Harrison:  'AVe  have 
met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours.” 

Moves  to  Montgomery  County. 

In  1821  he  removed  to  a spot  in  the  angle  of  Offield’s 
Creek  and  Sugar  Creek  (or  Rock  River)  about  five  and  one- 
half  miles  southwest  of  Crawfordsville,  Indiana.  He  was 
surely  fond  of  hunting  and  fishing  and  this  spot  furnished 
him  with  various  kinds  of  game  and  fish. 

Here  he  built  a small  log  cabin  12  l)y  15  feet  in  which  he 
lived  till  early  in  1824. 

While  living  at  this  ])lace  he  served  as  one  of  the  county 
commissioners,  Avith  Janies  Rlevins  and  John  McCullougli. 
Sometime  between  April  and  July,  1824,  he  left  the  county 
and  the  vacancy  caused  by  his  removal,  wuis  filled  by  Henr}” 
Ristine,  grandfather  of  Theodore  H.  Ristine  of  this  city. 

History  for  Sixteen  Years  IjOst. 

Whether  Mr.  Offield  went  west  immediately  on  his  re 
inoval  is  not  yet  cleared  up,  but  about  1841  he  was  living 
m southwestern  Missoni  i near  the  line  of  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
noma,  on  Ten  Mile  Creek,  south  of  the  town  of  Neosho. 

From  1824  to  1841  nothing  is  known  of  him.  But  at  the 
later  date  Christopher  Walkup  of  this  county  was  traveling  in 
Missouri  and  remained  over  night  with  Mr.  Offield  and  they 
talked  of  his  residence  in  this  county. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  he  went  back  to  Tennessee 
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or  at  least  as  far  south  as  KeiituckY,  as  there  is  some  evi- 
dence that  one  of  his  children  was  born  in  Kentnckv  in  1828. 
If  this  is  a.  fact,  he  must  have  gone  there  from  here. 

“Ox  TO  Oregox’'  Was  Cey. 

In  1850  he  and  some  of  his  neighbors  took  their  families 
and  started  to  Oregon.  The  trip  took  six  months  and  near 
the  Black  Hills  of  Montana,  the  cholera  broke  ont  in  the  band 
and  many  died  and  were  buried  by  the  side  of  the  road.  The 
trip  was  a hard  one  and  it  is  reported  by  a grandson,  that 
they  suffered  for  food  and  water  on  the  long  trips  between 
the  government  army  posts  scattered  throughout  that  country. 

IViFE  AXD  Sox  Die. 

His  wife,  Jane  Laughlin  Offield,  and  the  oldest  son  were 
victims  of  this  plague  and  were  buried  in  rude  coffins  made 
from  the  top  side-boards  of  their  wagons,  and  the  end-gate  of 
the  wagon  was  carved  with  their  names  and  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  grave,  both  being  placed  in  the  same  grave. 

This  same  grandson  reports  that  they  were  buried  cross- 
wise in  the  wagon  trail  and  covered  lirst  with  poles  and  brush 
and  then  the  balance  of  the  grave  filled  with  earth.  The 
burying  in  the  road  was  to  keep  the  wolves  from  digging  np 
the  bodies.  It  is  also  reported  that  some  of  the  family  or 
relatives  saw  this  board  still  standing  at  the  grave  12  years 
afterwards. 

Adopts  Feexch  Girl. 

IVhile  still  in  his  Missouri  home,  Mr.  Offield  took  a small 
girl  baby,  of  French  descent,  whose  parents  had  just  died, 
and  made  her  a member  of  his  family.  This  little  girl  was 
just  two  years  old  when  the  long  trip  across  the  plains  and 
mountains  to  Oregon  was  begun.  Her  name  was  Amanda 
Jane  Evance. 

At  about  the  age  of  15  she  married  John  L.  Offield,  the 
second  son,  who  was  either  born  in  the  cabin  in  Montgomery 
comity  or  else  he  is  the  one  born  in  Kentucky.  They  lived 
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together  in  Oregon  till  1901  and  then  removed  to  Ellensbnrg, 
in  the  state  of  Washington,  where  John  L.  died  April  13th, 
1902.  He  left  eight  children. 

Jwo  weeks  ago  I heard  that  John  L.  Offield  died  a few 
years  ago  in  the  city  of  Fdlenshnrg,  Wmshinglon,  and  I wrote 
my  sister  who  lives  there  to  see  if  she  could  find  any  of  his 
descendants  and  she  took  down  her  telephone  book  and  turned 
to  the  letter  ^^0”  and  Offield  was  the  first  name  she  saw. 

French  Girl  Still  Living. 

She  immediately  got  in  touch  with  Amanda  Jane  Offield, 
tlie^  widow  of  John  and  the  same  little  girl  that  William 
Offield  took  into  his  family  in  the  Ozark  mountains  of  Mis- 
souri. She  was  notified  of  the  meeting  being  held  here  in 
honor  of  her  foster-father  and  she  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  be  read  at  the  meeting: 

^ ‘ Fllensburg,  Washington. 

^‘Dumont  Kennedy: 

Greetings  to  pioneers  and  pioneer  spirit  of  Montgomery 
county  through  the  courage  of  father  William  Offield, ^tighter 
at  Lake  Erie  and  Tippecanoe,  who  always  dared  to  strike  out 
into  a new  land ; and  Mother  Offield  who  paid  the  supreme 
price  of  a courageous  trail  IJazer,  and  lies  buried  near  the 
Black  Hills. 

trust  the  young  folks  of  this  first  home  will  forever 
preserve  the  pioneer  spirit  and  go  forth  to  new  fields  of 
endeavor. 

^ ^ ( Signed ) , Amanda  Jane  Offield.  ’ ’ 
Offield  Meets  AVith  Sorrow. 

Theie  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Offield  killed  one  of  his  near 
neighbors  when  he  was  hunting,  thinking  he  was  a,  deer.  This 
was  always  a source  of  great  sorrow  to  Mr.  Offield,  especially 
as  he  and  this  neighbor  had  served  in  the  war  of  1812  to- 
gether. Mr.  Offield  became  a Methodist  minister  on  account 
of  this  affair  and  preached  till  his  death. 
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It  is  also  reported  of  liim,  that  he  was  a master  mechanic 
in  all  lines,  eren  to  the  making  of  a gnu,  wagons  and  house- 
hold furniture.  After  the  death  of  his  neighbor  by  the  aboYe 
accident,  Oftield  sent  one  of  his  sons  to  live  with  the 

widow  of  this  friend  who  he  had  killed  and  help  her  Ynth 
her  fainilv.  This  son  afterwards  married  one  of  the  dangh* 
ters  of  that  family,  Lucinda  Carimtt. 

He  Loved  Xatuee. 

Oftield  was  certainly  a pioneer  and  loved  nature  and 
the  unsettled  portions  of  many  states.  He  crossed  the  conn- 
trv  from  North  Carolina  to  Oregon,  being  among  the  tirst 
settlers  in  each  state  in  which  he  resided.  A hat  a wonderful 
life  and  what  a held  in  which  he  worked  for  the  betterment 
of  the  whole  country. 

Lived  to  Age  8S. 


There  was  probably  never  another  man  in  all  the  land 
that  did  what  he  did.  It  is  reported,  that  he  li^  ed  to  the 
2,’reat  a^*e  of  SS  years  aiul  his  whole  life  was  spent  in  pamng 
the  road  that  others  might  follow. 

He  left  scores  of  descendants  who  now  live  in  many 
states,  principallv  Washington  and  Oregon.  Each  one  of  his 
children  was  blessed  with  a large  family,  one  leaving  eleven 
children. 

A Great  Pioxeer  s Death. 


He  had  gone  so  far  that  it  seems  there  was  nothing  else 
for  him  to  do  but  to  gaze  out  upon  the  great  ocean  that  lay 
at  his  feet,  but  let  ns  think  that  his  last  lingering  glance  as 
ids  life  receded  was  rather  a great  mirage  set  in  the  ocean 
sky,  of  the  great  empire  lying  to  the  east  that  he  had  helped 


to  build.  ^ 1 i. 

His  death  in  sight  of  the  Pacific  ocean  makes  it  almost 

necessary  to  make  the  following  quotation  a part  of  this 


memorial:  , . 

“Within  sight  of  its  heaving  billows,  within  sound  ot 
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its  manifold  voices,  witli  wan,  fevered  face  tenderly  lifted 
to  the  cooling*  breeze,  he  looked  out  wistfnlly  upon  the  ocean’s 
changing*  wonders,  on  its  far  sails  whitening  in  the  morning 
light,  on  its  restless  waves  rolling  shoreward  to  break  and  die 
beneath  the  noonday  sun,  on  the  red  clouds  of  evening  reach- 
ing lov  to  the  horizon,  on  tlie  serene  and  shining  pathway 
of  the  stars. 

Let  ns  think  that  his  dying  eyes  read  a,  mystic  mean- 
ing, which  only  the  rapt  and  ])arting  soul  may  know.  Let 
ns  lielieve  that,  in  the  silence  of  the  receding  world,  he  heard 
the  great  wave  lireaking  on  a farther  shore,  and  felt  already 
upon  his  vasted  brow  the  bieath  ot  the  eternal  morning*  ” 


KARJ.Y  HISTORY  OF  COUNTY 

Theodore  H.  Ristine,  Grandson  of  One  of  First  Commission- 
ers, Relates  Interesting  I’acts. 

Tile  late  Peter  S.  Kennedy  began  the  work  we  are  con- 
tinuing today.  He  knew  more  of  William  Offield  than  any 
peison  of  his  time  and  sought  to  honor  that  pioneer  as  the 
first  ciiizen  to  locate  a.  home  in  the  region  known  now  as 
Montgomery  county.  It  seems  fit  and  becoming  that  his  son, 
Dumont  Kennedy  should  speak  on  the  sulijeet  of  William' 
Offield. 

It  is  told  me,  that  I have  been  asked  to  take  part  here 
jor  the  reason  that  I am  a grandson  of  the  man  who  was 
cKisen  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Offield  on  the  first  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  this  county.  I am  glad  to  do  so. 

On  March  1,  1823,  at  the  first  election  ever  held  in  this 
county,  three  men  wore  chosen  a Boai'd  of  Commissioners, 
“and  so  the  local  government  went  quietly  and  peacefully  into 
operation,”  is  thus  written  in  the  history  of  that  time.  Of 
these  men  IVilliam  Offield  was  one.  The  others  were  James 
Blevins  and  John  McCullough.  The  whole  number  of  votes 
cast  at  that  election  was  sixty-one. 

The  .iurisdiction  of  Montgomery  county  at  that  time  ex- 
tended north  over  Tippecanoe,  Ciinton,  Carroll  and  Cass 
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counties;  east  to  Marion  county;  south  to  Parke  and  west 
to  the  Waba,sh  river.  It  was  a large  part  of  Central  Indiana. 
In  May,  1824,  Henry  Ristine  was  appointed  to  till  the  vacancy 
on  the  Board  of  Commissioners — the  record  recites  ‘‘that 
the  vacancy  had  been  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  William 
Otfield  from  the  county.” 

This  memorial  has  been  erected  to  honor  this  early 
pioneer,  William  Offield.  The  man  chosen  to  take  his  place 
in  the  new  county  government  was  my  grandfather,  Henry 
Ristine.  I well  remember  him — his  portrait  is  on  the  wall  in 
my  home.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  a very  old  man,  although 
he  was  at  the  time  of  his  deatli,  but  seventy-three.  The  men 
who  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  that  day,  doubtless  showed 
age  earlier  on  that  account,  or  it  may  have  been  the  view- 
point of  a boy.  I was  but  nine  years  old  when  he  died. 

Henry  Ristine ’s  ancestors  were  of  Hutch  descent,  coming 
from  Holland.  He  was  born  Sept.  4,  1/81,  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
was  the  eldest  of  eight  children.  He  moved  to  Kentucky  and 
there  married  Nancy  Gray,  July  4,  1805  one  of  the  very 
best  of  women.  In  my  childhood  I was  privileged  to  know 
and  love  her.  They  came  some  four  years  later  to  Madison, 
Indiana. 

When  the  War  of  1812  was  on,  a company  of  one  hundred 
mounted  men  was  raised  in  this  region  in  Indiana  and  Ken- 
tucky and  during  the  year  1813  these  mounted  men  traversed 
the  whole  of  this  Wabash  country.  Williamson  Hunn  was 
the  captain  of  this  company  and  Henry  Ristine  a lieutenant. 
These  rangers  Avere  at  Ft.  Harrison,  the  site  of  which  is  near 
to  the  present  city  of  Terre  Haute. 

They  were  on  the  ground,  in  that  year  Avhere  Crawfords- 
ville  now  stands.  When  this  military  service  was  over  these 
two  men,  Hunn  and  Ristine,  returned  to  Madison,  Indiana, 
and  lived  there  until  1823,  ten  years.  In  that  year  these  men 
both  moved  with  their  families  to  CraAvfordsville,  Indiana. 

This  ancestor  of  mine  built  the  second  house  in  Craw- 
fordsville.  It  was  a two-story  log  house  and  stood  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  square,  on  Avhicli  the  present  couit 
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Jioiise  now  stands;  fronting  norlli,  on  ]ylarket  street.  This 
Mas  doubtless  removed  at  a date  prior  to  the  memory  of  any- 
one noM  living.  i\Iy  earliest  recollection  of  his  home  was 
when  it  stood  on  the  lot  just  west  of  the  present  post-otfice. 

Henry  Kistine  mtis  elected  the  second  representative  from 
.Montgomery  comity  in  the  Indiana  legislature  for  the  term 
1826-2/.  He  ^vas  again  chosen  for  the  same  place  Mnth  a 
second  member  for  the  term  1885-36.  He  Avas  next  chosen 
with  Uvo  other  memhers  for  the  term  1837-38,  the  other  mem- 
oers  M’ere  Henry  8.  Jjane  and  John  Bryce.  Senator  Lane 
once  told  me  that  my  grandfather  vms  the  first  vdiig  ever 
elected  to  office  in  Montgomery  county. 

The  local  authority  wms  vested  in  the  courts  and  in  the 
County  Commissioners  from  the  beginning.  The  tovm  of 
CravTordsville  vms  incorporated  Oct.  11,  1831.  The  first 
Board  of  Trustees  wms  Chilion  Johnson,  Jacob  Angle,  Caleb 
Brovm,  Henry  Eistine  and  Isaac  Xaylor.  Henry  Eistine  Avas 
chosen  2^i*esident  of  the  hoard  and  Isaac  Xaylor  secretary. 
Thus  the  tovm  began  and  in  later  years  became  as  it  is  nov- 
the  city  of  CravTordsyiile. 

One  of  the  three  men  wdio  represented  the  countv  in  that 
branch  of  the  legislature  1837-38  vms  Henry  S.  Lane,  after- 
\vards,  as  you  knmv,  he  became  governor  of  the  state  of 
Indiana  and  a member  of  the  Lhiited  States  senate  in  the 
period  of  the  Civil  M ar — a trusted  and  intimate  friend  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Henry  Eistine  \vas  chosen  by  the  people  of  this  county 
its  representative  three  terms.  One  other  person  only  has 
been  elected  for  three  terms.  The  otlier  ^vas  the  late  Judge 
James  F.  Harney,  wdio  vms  a Wabash  man.  Both  of  these 
men  have  served  their  day  and  generation.  The  considerate 
judgment  of  their  fellovunen  commends  them  for  their  vmrk — 
‘’other  men  labored  and  ye  are  entered  into  their  labors.” 


I am  indebted  to  Col.  Elston  for  the  Journal  account  of 
the  celebration  in  1923  of  the  100th  anniversarv  of  the  build- 
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ing  of  the  Elston  Cabin  with  other  interesting  items.  Many 
of  course  have  read  it- — but  anything  of  interest  about  the 
early  history  of  the  city  should  he  given  a permanent  record, 
so  I use  it  here. 


ELSTON  BANK  HOLDS  73RD  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  ITS  FOUNDATION 

Also  Celebrates  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Building  of 

Elston’s  Cabin. 

Colonel  Isaac  C.  Elston,  president  of  the  Elston  National 
Bank  of  Crawfordsville,  has  been  the  recipient  during  the 
past  few  days  of  many  expressions  of  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  from  innumerable  friends  here  on  the  occasion 
of  the  bank’s  observance  of  the  lOOtli  anniversary  of  the  erec- 
tion in  1823  by  Major  Isaac  C.  Elston,  Sr.,  of  a log  cabin  on 
the  site  where  the  bank  now  stands. 

The  bank  is  also  celebrating  this  week  the  seventieth 
anniversary  of  the  organization  here  in  1853  by  Major  Elston 
and  Senator  Henry  S.  Lane  of  the  private  bank  of  Elston  and 
Lane,  the  first  bank  in  Montgomery  county.  The  bank  began 
business  in  a frame  building  that  stood  where  the  present 
bank  structure  is  located.  Major  Elston,  pioneer  banker  and 
business  man  of  Crawfordsville,  was  Colonel  Elston’s  father. 

The  bank  is  cordially  inviting  the  public  to  visit  the  his- 
torical exhibit  on  display  in  the  bank’s  corridors  this  week. 
Scores  of  interesting  relics  of  by-gone  days  are  on  exhibition 
and  are  attracting  widespread  interest. 

Today,  Colonel  Elston  was  presented  with  a basket  of 
T'oses  from  the  directors  of  his  bank  while  other  banking 
institutions  of  the  city  expressed  their  appreciation  and  good 
^yill  by  sending  baskets  of  flowers  to  the  bank. 

Of  the  many  highly  prized  treasures  on  exhibition  are 
two  large  oil  paintings,  one  of  Major  Elston  and  the  other  of 
Senator  Lane,  both  of  which  were  painted  by  General  Lew 
AVallace.  They  are  considered  splendid  likenesses. 
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Both  the  swords  and  the  commissions  belonging  to  Sen- 
ator Lane  and  Colonel  Liston  are  among  the  relics  exhibited. 
Senator  Lane  s sword  is  the  one  he  carried  through  the 
Mexican  war  while  his  commission  as  major  in  the  United 
States  army  was  signed  by  Governor  James  AVhitcomb  of 
Indiana  in  1816. 

Colonel  Elston’s  commission  as  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
Civil  War  was  signed  July  9,  1862,  by  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  attested  to  by  Edward  M.  Stanton,  secretary 
of  war. 

Another  relic  of  the  Civil  War  on  exhibition  is  the  hon- 
orable discharge  of  Theodore  H.  Kistine,  a director  of  the 
bank  and  a veil-known  Craw’tords^Tlle  citizen  descended  from 
early  pioneers  here.  Mr.  Eistine  served  through  the  Civil 
War. 

Four  photographs  of  CrawTordsville’s  business  section 
taken  in  1862  are  also  attracting  iiincli  attention.  The  bank 
would  be  pleased  if  anyone  having  pictures  of  CrawTordsville 
buildings  or  streets,  taken  earlier  than  1862,  wmiild  bring 
them  to  the  bank.  ^ 

The  bank  also  has  on  exhibition  the  picture  of  William 
Miller,  grandfaflier  of  George  W.  Steele,  a director  of  the 
bank.  Mr.  Miller  built  the  first  log  cabin  in  CrawTordsville 
:n  1822.  There  is  also  a picture  of  Major  Henry  Eistine, 
grandfather  of  Theodore  H.  Eistine,  and  Dr.  Ahirren  h! 
Eistine,  wdio  built  the  second  log  caliiii  erected  here,  in  1823. 

Among  the  interesting  relics  in  one  case  are  perhaps  one 
hundred  or  more  old  coins  gathered  from  many  sources.  In 
another  case  is  a ^lexican  shawl  which  Senator  Lane  lirought 
from  Mexico  in  1816,  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican  wmr. 

A tattered  flag,  that  gives  evidence  of  service  and  that 
wms  carried  through  the  ^Mexican  wmr,  hangs  on  the  rear 
wall  of  the  bank.  This  flag  belonged  to  Senator  Lane.  It 
contains  28  stars,  evidence  that  at  that  time  there  w^ere  only 
28  states  in  the  Union. 

A huge  bear  trap,  powxler  horns,  tomahawlvs,  cabin  lamps, 
lanterns,  two  spinning  wlieels,  a pair  of  snuffers  and  other 
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relics  of  a similar  nature,  all  from  ninety  to  one  hundred 
years  old,  are  contained  in  the  exhibit.  One  tomahawk  was 
found  on  the  battlefield  of  Tippecanoe  in  1840  by  E.  A. 
Wilhite. 

There  is  a powder  horn  which  was  carried  by  T.  D. 
Kennedy  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames.  One  case  contains  an 
old  Henry  repeating  rifle  which  was  presented  to  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  secretary  of  war,  and  which  is  now  a relic  in  the 
Elston  family. 

From  every  viewpoint  the  exhibit  is  intensely  interesting 
as  the  relics  it  contains  are  silent  hut  expressive  connecting 
links  between  the  pioneer  days  of  years  gone  by  and  the 
days  of  the  present. 


DOX’T  WAXT  TO  QUIT. 

Simply  to  show  that  althougli  the  author  of  this  hook 
lias  passed  his  93rd  birthday,  others  as  well  as  himself  think 
he  is  still  yomig  enough  to  write  a book. 

The  following-  was  printed  on  the  author’s  90th  birthday 
l)y  the  Des  Moines  Ca]utal,  edited  by  Ex-U.  S.  Senator 
Lafayette  Young,  once  an  apprentice  of  his. 

It  seems  that  when  the  Reaper  finds  an  old  fellow  who 
likes  to  work  and  will  keep  at  it  he  iust  passes  him  by. 

F.  M.  MILLS  XIXETY  YEARS  OLD 

At  his  home  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  E.  i\I.  Mills  is  celebrat- 
mg  his  ninetieth  birthday  anniversary  today.  Mr.  Mills  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  business  for  seventy  years.  He  is 
president  of  the  Sioux  Falls  traction  system. 

Although  i\Ir,  Mills  lives  iu  a neighlmring  state,  Des 
Moines  and  Iowa  continue  to  claim  him  as  a resident.  He 
lived  in  Des  Moines  for  forty  years.  Long  time  residents 
of  the  city  still  consider  him  a neighbor.  His  visits  to  Des 
Moines  are  big  events  among  the  pioneer  families. 

In  some  respects  Mr.  iMills  is  a sort  of  human  paradox 
He  is  ninety  years  old  and  he  is  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  a street  car  company.  The  public  utility  business, 
as  we  well  know  here  in  Des  i\roines,  is  not  designed  to  pro- 
mote long  life. 

But  it  would  take  more  than  the  management  of  a public 
utility  to  down  i\fr.  Mills.  He  learned  long  ago  how  to  work 
v.n’th  the  people  and  make  friends  rather  than  enemies.  ^Ir. 
Mills  always  puts  the  human  factor  first.  He  places  friend- 
ship above  everything  else.  Hence  at  the  age  of  ninety  he 
still  has  a youthful  outlook  on  life.  He  is  younger  at  ninety 
than  many  men  are  at  sixty. 

Friends  and  relatives  of  Mr.  Mills  are  having  a reunion 
in  Sioux  Falls  today.  XTimerous  residents  are  there  in  spirit. 

Mr.  i\Iills  came  to  Des  i\toines  in  1856  and  opened  a shoe 
store  on  Second  street.  In  the  same  year  he  brought  a job 
printing  plant  to  Des  Moines,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  city. 
The  state  capital  had  been  located  in  Des  Moines  but  a little 
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while  and  Mr.  Mills  thought  this  would  be  a good  place  for 
a printing  office.  In  company  with  two  of  his  brothers  he 
built  up  the  great  publishing  house  of  Mills  and  Company 
which  did  business  in  Dakota,  Utah,  Nebraska  and  elsewhere. 

The  Mills  brothers  were  enterprising.  In  that  early  time 
their  solicitors  traveled  with  horse  teams  and  as  a rule  they 
solicited  only  county  business  such  as  the  making  of  deed  and 
mortgage  records,  county  bonds  and  county  warrants.  The 
Mills  brothers  employed  a large  force  of  printers  and  binders 
and  their  industry  was  easily  the  leading  one  of  the  town. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Mills  was  state  printer  and  state  binder  for 
Iowa.  He  Igter  removed  to  Illinois,  where  he  published  a 
daily  paper  in  Springfield.  He  is  a man  of  wonderful  energy 
and  though  ninety  years  of  age  is  blessed  with  good  hearing 
and  good  eyesight.  He  loves  to  travel  and  has  visited  every 
part  of  the  United  States  and  also  has  traveled  in  Europe. 

When  the  Mills  publishing  house  was  at  its  height  it 
published  law  books,  music  books,  a law  magazine  and  school 
iuagazine.  At  one  time  Mr.  !Mills  owned  the  State  Register 
and  employed  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarkson  as  editor.  The  Mills  and 
Company  graduates  are  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States  as  successful  editors  and  publishers. 

And  here  is  a part  of  what  his  present  town  paper  said 
of  him  on  his  91st  anniversary: 

‘^Ninety-oue  years  may  seem  old  to  the  boy,  but  it’s 
not  so  much.  I was  a boy  only  the  other  day  myself  and 
I don’t  count  myself  old.  No  one  is  old  until  his  work 
is  done;  and  my  stunt  is  not  finished.” — Frank  M.  Mills. 

Frank  M.  Mills,  president  of  the  Sioux  Falls  Traction 
company  and  one  of  the  best-beloved  individuals  in  the  city, 
is  91  years  old  today.  The  remarkable  thing,  in  his  case,  is 
not  the  fact  that  he  has  lived  20  years  beyond  three  score 
and  ten,  but  that  he  bears  the  years  so  well.  He  is  alert 
mentally,  as  active  physically  a,s  the  average  man  of  65,  and 
seldom  misses  being  at  his  office  desk  each  day  at  7 o’clock 
in  the  morning. 
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A ‘ A^^riend  of  Man/^ 

All  tliroug'li  his  voars  Mr.  i\Iills  has  been  ‘‘the  friend  of 
Ilian”  and  has  inaintained  a kindly  philosophy  which  un- 
questionably has  contributed  to  the  softening  infinences  of 
time.  Today  he  has  no  disposition  to  sermonize  about  old 
age,  as  one  who  has  dropped  apart  from  things,  but  is  holding 
his  place  cheerfully  in  the  pushing  throng  of  business  activity. 
He  is  still  living  life  instead  of  stepping  aside  to  analyze  it. 

These  cli])pings  are  printed  not  in  a boastful  spirit  but 
to  show  that  long  life  is  induced  by  steady  work.  I am  called 
a booster,  not  a boaster,  but  yon  know — “Whoso  bloweth  not 
his  own  horn  the  same  shall  not  be  blowed.” 

i\Ir.  Mills  during  last  year  wrote  a book  on  “Longevity,” 
which  some  day  may  be  published. 


To  add  to  my  testimony  that  activities  are  productive, 
yes,  essential  in  extending  life,  I am  printing  here  a page 
t'rom  a book  of  275  ]3ages  written  by  a veteran  Iowa  editor 
descriptive  of  the  AVorld’s  Press  Congress  at  Honolulu  in 
1921  and  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  in  which  I am  featured, 
and  to  which  I was  a delegate: 

“The  ])atriarch  of  onr  party  is  Mr.  Frank  i\I.  Mills,  of 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota.  ]\lr.  IMills  is  in  his  91st  year. 
Yon  wouldn’t  think  it.  He  is  as  much  of  a kid  as  any  of  the 
playful  bunch.  Born  April  l-t,  1881,  in  Indiana,  a good  state 
to  leave,  as  George  Ade  admitted,  he  left  to  arrive  on  his 
25th  birthday  in  Iowa.  ' Of  course,  we  lowans  are  interested 
in  him.  And  especially  are  the  Iowa  publishers  interested  in 
]iim  for  he  was  one  of  ns  for  -16  years.  He  took  such  well 
known  Iowa  men  as  Lafe  Young,  A1  Swalm  and  J.  S.  Clarkson 
vhen  they  \vere  boys  from  the  meciianical  departments  of 
Ills  old  Des  Moines  property  The  Register  which  he  bought 
in  1866  and  started  them  out  hustling  news,  later  helped  them 
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in  business  and  see  where  they  are  now.  Mr.  Mills  was  State 
Printer  four  times  and  published  56  volumes  of  the  Iowa 
Supreme  Court  Reports.  Eventually  he  bought  the  Springfield 
(111.)  News  which  he  sold  to  Gov.  Frank  0.  Lowden. 

For  the  last  seventeen  years  he  has  been  head  of  the 
Sioux  Falls  Traction  System  which  he  built  and  owns  and 
evidently  gets  as  much  joy  as  he  used  to  get  out  of  the  pub- 
lishing business. 

Oh,  yes,  here’s  another  interesting  thing  about  Mr.  Mills: 
He  received  his  A.  B.  Degree  from  Wabash  College  after  he 
had  passed  ninety  years  of  age.  And  yesterday  afternoon,  as 
I was  ambling  towards  the  bath  houses  at  Waikiki  beach  pre- 
paratory to  taking  a plunge  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  who  should 
I meet  coming  out  of  the  great  wet,  as  capery  as  a kitten,  but 
our  dear  friend  Frank  Mills,  aged  ninety,  plus.” 

On  the  Honolulu  trip  Mr.  Mills  took  part  in  the  amuse- 
ments and  in  a walking  race  on  the  ship  with  Mr.  Medary, 
a fellow  passenger  he  defeated  him  in  a 200  yard  race. 
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A COLLEGE  TOWN  AND  COLLEGE  PEOPLE 
IN  EARLY  DAYS 

Main  Street  lias  been  shown  up  in  fiction  and  many  books 
liave  been  published  concerning  towns  and  cities  of  large  and 
small  degree  and  colleges  and  college  men  more  or  less  fea- 
tured, but  I have  not  happened  upon  a book  in  Avhich  the 
College  town  is  the  main  feature  of  it.  There  is  no  place  to 
which  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  the  college  man  or  boy  turns 
to  and  longs  to  go  to,  now  and  then,  like  that  of  the  seat  of 
us  old  Alma  Mater.  Probably  the  first  place  he  went  to 
from  Ills  hoine,  the  first  move  of  importance  in  his  history 
le  place  of  his  first  association  with  people  outside  of  his 
home  town,-his  first  reach  out  into  the  world  of  thought  and 

m'’  in  appears  in  the  annual  Catalo^ie,  in  its 

Monthly  Bulletins  and  in  the  list  of  assets  in  the  various 
states.  It  IS  mentioned  in  newspaper  accounts  of  political 
candidates,  or  of  honored  and  honorable  citizens,  and  one’s 
i raternity  badge  is  equal  to  an  official  commission.  But  the 
town  itself  is  only  honored  as  the  site  selected,  because  the 
locality  IS  presumed  to  need  educational  facilities,— sometimes 
because  it  is  the  religious  center  of  a certain  denomination 
or  because  it  is  desired  to  draw  settlers  of  a certain  sect  and 
often  because  it  is  a place  which  sadly  needs  the  refining  in- 
fluence of  the  college,  or  perhaps,  capitalists  who  desire  to 
promote  the  interest  of  a certain  locality,  will  endow  it.  It  is 
not  placed,  as  a rule,  hi  a cit}^  at  least  not  in  a large  city 
but  in  a quiet  place  with  lieautiful  surroundings  and  central 
location  where  students  can  be  more  readily  secured  The 
smaller  colleges  were,  as  a,  rule,  placed  in  new  communities 
by  settlers  wdio  had  come  from  older  sections  to  the  new 
country,  and  who  wanted  to  secure  the  advantages  which 
were  theirs  in  the  distant  sections  from  which  they  came 
Iheir  assets  and  resources  were  light  at  first  and  the  in- 
cipient college  hardly  equalled,  in  their  early  days  the 
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ordinary  school  in  the  location  from  which  they  came.  But 
“it  grew  and  grew”  like  “Mr.  Finneys’  turnip,  and  never  did 
no  liarm,  ” increasing  its  facilities  and  increasing  in  influence 
and  importance,  until  in  the  course  of  time  it  became  a real 
college,  and  really  the  thing  of  the  greatest  importance  in 

its  zone.  . 

The  small  college  has  turned  out  in  the  aggregate,  more 

real  men,  more  great  men,  than  the  entire  number  of  the  great 
Universities  of  the  country.  In  fact,  a large  number  of  those 
who  came  through  the  University  with  degrees  “Cum 
Laude,”  got  the  foundation  of  their  education,  at  least,  then- 
taste  and  desire  for  knowledge  and  the  pursuit  of  it,  at  the 
country  college. 

The  first  step  of  the  youth  on  leaving  his  home  school, 
is  to  the  college.  The  first  stopping  place  of  almost  every 
professional  man  or'  captain  of  industry  was  the  college, 
which  was  for  six  or  four  years  his  home.  It  was  where  he 
formed  his  first  life-long  friendships.  In  the  college^  town  he 
probably  met  his  first  sweetheart,  who  in  many  instances 
afterward  became  his  wife.  It  is  where  he  left  behind  him 
his  college  widow,  his  professors,— often  his  lifelong  monitor, 
often  his  meantime  father.  The  college  and  college  toivn  is 
the  midway  between  the  home  where  he  was  cradled,  and 
where  he  was  prepared  to  make  his  first  step  into  the  future 
and  into  the  first  struggle  with  the  perplexities  and  business 
of  life.  It  is  the  preparatory  school  from  which  he  is  sent  to 
tackle  with  the  dream  of  life  and  where  he  is  prepared  foi 
his  future  career;  where  his  profession  or  business 
is  decided  upon,  and  for  which  he  is  more  or  less  prepared 
The  college  town  is  what  he  looks  back  upon  all  his  iiie, 
as  the  most  interesting,  careTree  portion  of  Ins  life,  yiere  m 
where  his  most  enduring  friendships  are  formed,  and  m 
later  years  his  thoughts  return  to  it  oftener  than  to  any  other 
place  or  to  any  otlier  time  of  his  life.  The  college  town 
is  known  more  and  better  by  its  college  than  from  any  other 
asset.  Men  come  and  go,  and  its  big  men  of  yesterday  may 
be  forgotten  tomorrow,  but  its  name  and  reputation  is  known 
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(college  is  perpetuated  and 
,1  name  and  standing-  of  almost 

eiv  college  in  the  nation  and  perhaps  in  the  world,  is  known 

iToTiof  orn]'r''‘r’  T'^’  ever^here  of  the 

uonios  ot  all  educational  institutions. 

abash  College  is  known  of  all  as  one  of  the  very  best 

11  a more  use 

1 i L t’>ose  who  or'- 

aiid  maVv  T!^  ' '7  passed  out  of  life 

and  iTeT  dv  nil  7-^  remembrance.  Of  all  the  students 

of^Iiidiaun  citizens  of  Crawfordsville  and  perhaps 

1830  ineA  established  in 

183  ninet>-one  years  ago,  only  Mr.  Gordon  of  Eureka 

ansas  now  one  liundred  and  three  vears  old,  and  myself’ 

MhE  coir’  '''’"'S’ 7’“^  mir  last  legs.  People  pass  out 
W now  W ®1  n 77?  iudefiiiitely.  A thousand  vears 

^ eie  iiov  vho  can  count  and  measure  its  importance  its 
.uture  promise  and  its  victories  in  the  meantime. 

Ihe  logical  use  and  reason  for  the  Universitv  is  to  o-lve 

_ uself  in  the  sciences,  languages,  etc.,  to  go  as  far  as  he 

1 Itk  1 1 1 ''-ho  would 

more  n7  7 7'’  first,  where  he  will  get 

die  Leidt7^''’“’  “'*7  acquaintance  of  his  professors  and 
.he  faculty,  secure  their  friendship.  In  the  Universitv  there 

cLnces  f^'  s”"  recitations,  too  manv 

cliances  foi  society  entrancements.  There  are  too  manv 

SsTraWeX  theT"“?' 

o l77  1 ^ 1ms  not  the  means 

to  hold  his  ovm  with  the  spender. 

All  the  same,  the  University  is  needed  and  the  facuPv 

'Srr  '^r’olle"  ;!-.-ncerting  elements^^dor Vo 

of  crrXvs'  0,7  f Pmversity  life  is  not  a matter 

not  end  with  s-nd  **  life-Iong  interest  and  does 

giaduation  by  any  means.  Life-long  friend- 
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ships  are  made,  and  the  habits  formed  there  are  iisttally  last- 
ing'. A college  graduate,  to  the  end  of  his  life,^  uill  go 
farther  and  oftener  to  meet  his  old  classmates  or  his  fiatei- 
nitv  mates  than  he  will  to  see  his  gTandniother,  unless  per- 
haps, she  has  an  estate  to  leave  and  has  not  yet  made  her 
will.  And  the  graduate  who  has  an  estate  to  will,  perhaps 
likes  to  remember  his  Alma  IMater  when  he  is  making  his, 
and  it  is  likely  that  what  he  leaves  to  his  college  will  do 
more  stood  than  what  he  leaves  to  his  heirs. 

Colleges  and  Universities  seem  to  give  a good  name 
to  a place  more  than  anything  else  can.  The  seats  ot 
Universities  in  ancient  times  were  known  and  live  in  history, 
towns  which  would  liaie  been  entirely  lost  and  torgotten 
except  for  the  institutions.  In  America  it  is  just  the  same. 
Several  of  the  small  colleges  have  equal  honor  with  the  L ni- 
versities  and  Wabash  itself  needs  no  trumpeters. 

Burns  said:  “The  schemes  of  mice  and  men  gang  att 
a-o'lev  " One  of  the  plans  I aniionnced  when  I was  at  U abasJi 
was  'that  if  I ever  had  any  children  the  boys  should  be 
educated  at  Wabash,  and  the  girls  at  “St.  Marys  of  the 
Woods.”  While  I was  at  Terre  Haute  a young  lady  came 
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llieie  fioni  Crawfordsvillo  on  a visit.  I got  a liorse  and 
^uggy  and  took  lier  to  St.  Marys.  It  did  not  happen  to  he 
visiting  day,  except  tor  relatives.  We  were  admitted,  how- 
e\ei,  and  the  Motlier  Superior  gave  ns  the  key  to  the  music 
room  and  sent  Sue  Ingersoll  down  to  play  for  us.  Susan 
was  a fine  musician  and  became  a composer  of  credit,  being 
the  composer  of  the  music  of  the  popular  songs,  ^^Pass  under 
the  Pod,''  the  ‘‘Piver  of  Time"  and  ‘^Sweetly  Sleep"  of  B.  F. 
Taylor  which  were  afterward  published  by  my  firm  for  her. 
Iiesently  the  Alother  Superior  came  down,  and  said:  ‘‘Are 
you  relatives  of  Susan?"  I replied  “Xo,  only  friends," 
She  answeied  Susan  thought  yon  were."  She  was  vei’y 
gracious,  however,  but  Susan  said  afterwards  she  had  to  do 
penance  two  weeks  for  that  white  lie.  I presume  that  her 
strict  control  of  her  pupils  was  why  I selected  St.  Marys. 
A few  years  ago  having  met  a lady  in  Sioux  Falls  who  had 
been  a pupil  at  St.  Marys  and  was  a schoolmate  of  Lizzie 
Booth,  mother  of  Booth  Tarkington,  I wrote  to  the  Mother 
Superior  about  her  and  had  a fine  letter  back  from  Sister 
Clare,  and  in  fact  have  had  other  letters  from  her  since. 
To  show  how  far  I departed  from  my  plan : My  oldest  daugh- 
ter was  a year  or  two  at  Grinneil  College,^  where  Major 
Pistme’s  granddaughter  was  her  roommate,  afteixvards  she 
was  two  years  at  Miss  Fessenden’s  school  at  Stamford, 
Connecticut,  then  two  years  in  Leipzig  'with  a governess  and 
at  the  Music  Conservatory  there  and  in  Paris.  My  oldest 
son  aftei  high  school  spent  four  years  in  Europe,  one  year 
in  a French  school  in  Swdtzerland,  a year  in  a German  school 
on  the  Phine,  t'wo  years  at  the  Leipzig*  Lmiversity  Lectures 
and  wdth  tutors,  and  a year  at  Julian’s  Art  Academy  in 
Paris.  My  second  daughter  was  at  a Davenport  girls’  school, 
my  third  and  fourth  daughters  at  Miss  Aiken’s  school  in 
Stamford,  where  Clemenceau  had  been  a teacher  not  long  be- 
foie,  my  fifth  daughter  graduated  at  a "Washington  City 
Gills  Seminary.  My  second  boy  wrns  graduated  from  the 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Ames,  Iowa.  He  then  w^ent 
into  the  Cuban  War  and  afterwmrds  spent  eight  years  in  the 
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Q.  M.  Service  on  the  Pacihe  coast,  was  next  in  charge  of 
a big  fruit  and  dairy  farm  aiid  is  now  manager  of  an  Electric 
Pailwav.  My  youngest  son  graduated  at  Michigan  I niyers- 
ity,  then  a year  at  Harvard  I^aw  School,  went  into  the  M oild 
AVar  for  two  years,  and  nearly  one  year  in  France. 


Henry  S.  Lane  was  onr  great  champion 
orator.  He  had  a good  lot  of  helpers  as 
Wabash  College  contributed  speakers.  X. 
P.  Coltrin  was  the  College  favorite,  John 
B.  Powers  and  others. 

In  the  campaign  of  1840,  politics  vrere 
at  high  tide.  Log  cabins  and  hard  cider 
and  coonskins  and  “Tippecanoe  and  Tyler 
too,”  were  the  slogans.  The  big  camp 
mass-meeting  at  the  Tippecanoe  battle- 
ground was  the  great  meeting  of  the  cam- 
paign and  I think  was  the  largest  gather- 
ing ever  convened  in  the  state.  For  a 
whole  week  a continnal  procession  passed 
through  Crawf  ordsville  to  the  battle- 
ground from  all  over  the  State,  and  Crawfordsville  seemed  to 
be  the  favorite  route.  I remember  wlien  onr  town's  special 
])rocession  started  from  the  place,  i^lrs.  I rank  1 1^ , a oeaiiti- 
fnl  woman,  made  an  address  from  the  top  of  a wagon  and  pre- 
sented a tiag.  Mr.  Parsons  in  his  tonr  of  Indiamy,  tells  of  the 
battle-ground  camp-meeting.  Indiana  had  many  line  speakers 
and  her  state  officials  were  men  of  character  and  standing  as  a 
rnle.  Her  democratic  favorites,  Governor  Joseph  AVright, 
James  MTiitcomb,  Jesse  D.  Bright,  Han  Voorhees,  and  others 


United  States  Senator 
Henry  S.  L:nie 


became  celebrities. 

The  Bronze  tablet  in  the  post  office  registers  the  names 
of  the  following  Eevolutionary  soldiers  bnried  in  the  oonnty. 
Jacob  Miller,  Sebaston  Stonebraker,  Samuel  Gregory,  James 
McArthur,  Eobert  Gott,  Alexander  Foster,  Presley  Sims, 
John  Hardee,  John  McNulty,  Samuel  Nowell,  John  Snoddy. 
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ilic  name  of  Jacob  estfall,  my  gTaiidfatlier,  is  now  added 
to  the  list  of  IMontyomeiy  Co.  Kevolntionary  soldiers.  Cap- 
ttiin  estfall  ’was  buried  close  to  the  line  of  iMontgomery 


County,  in  Swanks’  country  graveyard  and  a granite  marker 
placed  there. 


Tour  of  Indiana  in  1840 

In  his  tour  of  Indiana  Mr.  Parsons  said  that  he  ran 
across  Mr.  O’Kane  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher  on  the 
streets  of  Indianapolis.  He  describes  Mr.  O’Kane  as  a 
tall,  striking  looking  man,  who  he  learned  from  his  con- 
versation was  a minister  of  the  Campbellite  Church  and  a 
distniginshed  debater  on  religious  topics.  The  other  to 
whom  he  was  attracted  by  his  charm  of  manner  and  an 
exceeding  richness  and  melodiousness  of  voice,  he  learned 
Irom  O’ICane  naming  him,  was  Mr.  Beecher.  O’Kane  said; 
''Suppose  we  debate  on  religion,  Beecher!”  "No,”  said  Mr 
yecher,  “yon  would  soon  use  me  up  and  I can’t  afford  to 
be  demolished  so  young.’’  Not  very  long  after  this,  when 
i was  passmg  through  Indianapolis,  I stopped  over  Sunday 
and  heard  Mr.  Beecher  preach  for  the  first  time.  I saw  him 
afterward  at  Crawfordsville  when  he  attended  the  commence- 
ment there  and  I met  him  at  Mr.  Bovnton’s  where  he  was 
entertained.  He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  Wabash  College 
lor  a good  many  years.  I heard  him  preach  in  his  church 
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iu  Brooklyn  in  the  early  sixties,  when  I was  visiting  iny 
former  friend,  Beaeon  hite,  who  had  become  Mr.  Beecher  s 
••rmht  bower."  Yon  may  remember  the  story  of  his  enter- 
insi-  his  pulpit  one  hot  smnmer  Sunday,  wiping  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  brow,  saying:  “This  is  a damned  hot  day"  to 
the  consternation  of  the  audience,  then  adding:  “Such  my 
friends  were  the  words  I heard  as  I was  entering  the  House 
of  God."  Then  he  delivered  a vivid  sermon  against  pro- 
fanitv.  In  the  sermon  I was  listening  to,  he  was  illustrating 
how  a thing  would  strike  dilferent  observers.  He  said:  “One 
man  would  enter  a forest  of  big  trees  and  be  struck  by  the 
sublimity  of  the  forest,  another  would  consider  its  value,  what 
a large  amount  of  lumber  it  would  make  and  how  much 
it  would  sell  for,  another  would  be  astonished  by  the  size  of 
the  trees"  and  with  a whistle  which  resounded  through  the 
immense  auditorium — “Fhew — what  big  trees  I"  I had  al- 
ways believed  the  lirst  story  was  manufactured  but  after  I 
heard  that  resounding  whistle,  I could  believe  the  lirst  was 
true. 

I have  read  Mr.  Parsons'  Tour  of  Indiana  in  1S40  which 
was  discovered  and  printed  a year  ago.  He  made  a very 
complete  tour  of  the  state  and  met  about  every  prominent 
citizen  and  wrote  the  state  and  its  citizens  up  very  thorough- 
Iv,  especially  doing  full  justice  to  its  colleges,  particularly  to 
Wabash  Coilege,  and  its  faculty,  and  students.  He  described 
every  town  and  its  people  and  nearly  every  name  was  a house- 
hold world.  There  was  scarcely  a name  but  what  was  well 
known  to  me  and  probably  to  almost  every  one.  He  met  them 
all,  all  the  principal  citizens  of  Crawfordsville,  President 
AVhite,  Professor  Alills,  Professor  Hovey,  Professor  Thom- 
son and  many  of  the  students.  Xo  publication  gives  so  much 
information  about  the  early  citizens  as  this  book  and  it 
should  be  in  every  library. 

At  LaFayette  Mr.  Parsons  met  that  wonderful  hero  of 
mystery  Bufus  Lockwood,  one  of  Indiana  s greatest  lawyers 
and  orators.  He  later  suddenly  disappeared  and  was  not 
heard  from  for  several  years,  and  then  turned  up  in  Cali- 
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foniia  where  lie  gained  additional  honor  as  a great  lawyer 
and  orator.  He  was  a great  friend  of  Henry  S.  Lane  who 
seemed  to  have  charge  of  ^Ir.  Lockwood’s  little  son,  Elinei*, 
a chum  of  mine  when  I was  some  seven  years  old.  I lived 
next  door  to  Hr.  Lane  on  South  Green  street,  where  he 
li^  ed  V ith  his  first  wife,  a pretty  Iventiicky  girl,  who  was 
very  beautiful  notwithstanding  her  one  “cross"  eye.”  Little 
Elmer  Lockwood  had  more  riddles  and  rh^mies  than  I had 
ever  heard  of  and  I remember  one  he  occasionally  used: 

‘‘  ‘Eire,  fire’  said  the  Crier, 

‘Where,  where?’  said  the  Mayor, 

‘Up  in  tovrn’  said  Mother  Brovm; 

‘I’ll  go  see’  said  Mother  Lee, 

‘Xo  you  shan’t’  said  Mother  Grant; 

‘If  you  do’  said  Mother  Blue, 

‘I’ll  knock  you  doAvn  Avith  my  old  shoe’.” 

I remember  ?\[rs.  Lane  so  AA'ell  because  she  had  a pretlv 
little  niece  Ausiting  her  from  Kentucky.  M^e  both  Avent  to 


Senator  Lane's  Resideuee 

Airs.  Aladdox’s  school  and  one  day  Dr.  Pratt  the  teacher, 
said:  •‘Frank,  if  you  and  Emma  Jones  don’t  quit  looking  at 
each  other  so  much  I’ll  sit  you  together.”  I could  have  stood 
tnat  punishment  AAuthout  a murmur. 
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Mr.  Parsons  met  and  mentioned  Henry  S.  Lane,  Major 
Elston,  Major  Mdiitlock.  Major  Eistine,  three  of  the  earliest 
and  most  notable  citizens,  David  Vance,  John  B.  Austin,  Geo. 
Miller,  Frederick  Moore,  Eobert  McCafferty,  all  county  of- 
ticials.  Major  Elston  was  the  principal  merchant.  He  also 
mentioned  Ben  Eistine,  Mr,  Nicholson,  Dr.  Canby,  Mr.  Bnr 
bridge,  Air.  Gilliland,  Jas.  Herron,  Jerry  Stillwell,  all  of 
vrhoni  I knew  and  also  the  AVabash  students  whom  I knew. 
Smith  Fry,  Charley  Canby,  Janies  Elston,  John  AI.  Cowan, 
Hal  Eistine,  and  a number  whom  I did  not  know  so  well. 
Then  he  devoted  several  pages  of  his  interesting  book  to 
AVabash  College  and  its  President,  Dr.  Baldwin,  and  to  Pro- 
fessors Alills,  Hovey  and  Thomson  but  especially  to  Pro- 
fessor Caleb  Alills.  He  seemed  to  regard  Professor  Alills  as 
the  greatest  of  all  the  great  men  he  had  met  in  Indiana  and 
he  was  not  sparing  in  his  eulogy  of  the  rest  of  the  faculty 
and  of  the  college.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  every 
citizen  of  Indiana  has  either  read  the  Tour  of  Indiana  in 
1840,  or  will,  or  ought  to,  I would  quote  largely  from  it. 

At  Terre  Haute,  where  I lived  a year,  he  met  all  my 
fiiends.  He  was  interested  very  inncli  in  Supreme  Judge 
Gookins  who  was  a whole  library  in  himself.  His  son,  James, 
was  a AVabash  man  later.  He  was  a jolly  but  eccentric  little 
fellow.  He  made  himself  a board  the  shape  of  a coffin  on 
which  he  persisted  in  sleeping.  He  afterward  became  a dis- 
tingnished  artist,  making  a specialty  of  Fairies.  Judge  Gook- 
ins" lived  at  Strawberry  Hill  where  I was  made  very  mnch  at 
home  and  where  Hannah  Osborn,  Airs.  Gookins’  sister,  was 
a good  chnm  of  mine.  She  married  my  old  AA  abash  classmate, 
Sol  Claypool,  afterward  a distinguished  jurist  of  Indian- 
apolis. Booth  Tarkington's  mother,  Lizzie  Booth,  and  Aliss 
Osborn  and  the  four  sisters  of  Gen.  Charley  Crnit,  AA  abash ’s 
seventeen  year  old  graduate,  took  general  charge  of  me  and 
treated  me  like  a brother,  so  yon  can  well  understand  I was 
in  chA'er.  Col.  Dick  Thompson,  Air.  Bose  of  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  bnilder  of  the  big  hue  Prairie  House,  Eev. 
Jewett,  Henry  AATird  Beecher’s  duplicate,  and  every  other 
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cue  lie  mentioned  were  my  personal  friends  although  I was 
under  twenty  years  old.  Of  course  this  was  all  after  Mr. 
Parsons’  noted  ti'ip. 

Mr.  Iheodore  Pistine  is  one  of  Crawfordsville 's  main 
historians  and  his  knowledge  and  services  should  he  utilized 
as  often  as  possible.  He  has  favored  me  with  a verv  inter- 
esting history  of  the  Crawfordsville  Pi*esbyterian  Church.  I 
attended  there  several  years,  and  before  that  I attended  Sun- 
day school  there  in  the  afternoon  of  Sundays,  while  1 went 
to  the  Baptist  Sunday  school  in  the  forenoon. 

I he  lOOth  annivei'sarv  ot  the  church  was  celelirated  on 
the  11th  of  March  1924.  Ihe  address  was  delivered  bv  Mr. 
Kistine.  The  celebration  was  a whole  week  from  the  9th  to 
the  16th.  Atter  the  first  fourteen  years,  the  church  was  di- 
vided, but  was  united  again  on  April  10th,  1911.  Center 
church  seemed  to  be  the  mother  church  of  AVabash  college, 
and  the  Thomson  family  the  sponsors  of  both  the  Colle^o’e 
and  Center  church. 

Mr.  Ristine  has  given  a full  account  of  the  establish- 
ment and  history  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  town 
and  of  the  different  ministei-s  of  both  churches.  The  Thom- 
son family  has  supplied  the  church  ministers,  with  mis- 
sionaries,  with  professors,  with  trustees  and  teachers  and 
officials  for  both  church  and  college. 


A TRIBUTE  TO  PROFESSOR  CALEB  MILLS 
By  Theodore  H.  Ristine 

I have  been  asked  to  fnrnish  some  personal  recollections 
of  my  old  teacher,  Prof.  Caleb  Mills.  In  my  college  course 
I was  one  of  his  pupils.  In  a part  of  that  course  the  lesson 
on  Monday  morning  was  on  some  part  of  the  New  Testament 
using  the  Greek  copy  of  that  Book.  One  lesson  was  on  the 
Lord’s  prayer  which  I have  always  remembered.  The  danse 
‘^Forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  onr  debtors”  was  his 
subject.  He  dwelt  upon  this  clause  with  great  emphasis  and 
power;  saying  among  other  things  ‘‘yon  are  asking  an  impre- 
cation on  yourselves  in  making  this  prayer,  unless  yon  are 
forgiving  in  the  spirit  you  have  towards  others.” 

When  the  class  was  reading  “Herodotus,”  he  once  urged 
us  in  his  own  earnest  way  to  write  out  the  lesson  each  day 
after  the  recitation  when  all  errors  in  our  respective  trans- 
lations had  been  disclosed.  I have  that  copy  of  Herodotus 
somewhere  in  my  home  at  this  day,  in  my  own  handwriting. 

He  was  a very  close  friend  of  my  father’s.  He  advised 
liim  that  I take  a third  year  in  the  Preparatory  department. 
I was  about  16  ^mars  of  age ; to  quit  my  class — class  of  1865 
seemed  to  me  to  be  bad  policy  in  every  way.  I inquired  of 
my  father  if  I had  to  go  to  college.  He  said,  “No.”  Then 
I will  go  to  work  on  the  farm  if  I cannot  stay  with  my  class. 
I stayed,  and  when  it  graduated  in  1865  was  the  only  one  of 
the  25  members  who  began  in  1859  in  the  Preparatory  de- 
partment. I once  told  this  incident  to  Prof.  McLain.  He  re- 
marked, “Oh,  that  was  revolution.” 

Some  men  who  have  been  my  clients  and  much  older 
have  told  me  some  incidents  of  the  early  years  of  this  good 
man.  Mr.  Thomas  Shanklin  once  said  to  me,  that  when  a 
boy  his  father  would  send  him  on  horseback  to  Crawfords- 
vifle  to  bring  Prof.  Mills  to  his  father’s  house  eight  or  ten 
miles  in  the  country.  He  would  ride  behind  the  Professor 
there  and  back.  Mills  would  teach  through  the  week  days  and 
then  go  to  distant  points  on  the  Sabbath  to  preach  to  a body 
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of  neighbors  wlio  otherwise,  at  that  time,  would  have  been 
without  any  religions  service. 

Wherever  there  was  a bright  boy  in  the  country.  Mills 
would  seek  him  out  and  go  after  him  and  tell  him  the  worth 
of  a College  education  and  so  won  many  in  this  part  of  the 
^ state.  One  person  who  was  so  visited  by  Mills  and  who  heard 
and  appreciated  the  call  of  the  College  was  not  permitted  to 
accept  the  invitation  and  has  told  me  of  the  disappointment 
and  lifelong  regret  that  he  had  not  been  allowed,  in  his  boy- 
hood, to  attend  Wabash  College. 

In  the  days  of  Mills,  Hovey,  Thomson,  Campbell,  Hadley 
and  other  men  of  that  time  all  attended  the  mid-week  prayer 
meetings  in  Center  Church.  Mills  was  one  who  often  had 
some  word  to  offer,  if  the  occasion  was  opportune.  It  was 
good  to  hear  him  in  these  earnest  talks. 

In  this  new  country  in  the  early  days  these  pioneer  fam- 
ilies were  the  victims  of  disease,  which  medical  science  of 
today,  has  changed  in  large  part.  Scarlet  fever  would  enter 
the  family  and  many  of  the  children  would  be  taken.  Prof. 
Mills  suffered  in  this  way. 

In  his  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  in  the 
state  Mills  came  to  know  the  educated  men  in  public  life, 
either  personally  or  by  his  letters  to  the  people  which  were 
widely  published  in  the  state.  Then  later  when  chosen  to  a 
place  in  the  public  service  as  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction he  left  the  college  and  came  in  direct  contact 
with  both  bodies  of  the  legislature  at  Indianapolis.  He  was 
ever  afterward  the  fast  friend  of  the  leading  men  of  that  day, 
in  the  state.  The  sons  of  many  of  these  men  came  to  Wabash 
by  reason  of  this  knowledge  and  personal  touch  with  the  life 
of  this  good  man. 
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In  addition  to  Mr.  Eistine’s  article  about  Professor  Mills 
I am  glad  to  be  able  to  print  the  following  correspondence: 

Dear  Mr.  Mills : 

Have  just  received  a letter  from  Mr.  T.  H.  Ristine  who 
is  down  east  to  attend  the  Grand  Army  reunion  at  Boston  and 
while  there  is  visiting  his  classmate  and  Grand  Army  comrade, 
Capt.  A.  P.  Andrew  of  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Capt.  Andrew  showed  Mr.  Ristine  this  letter,  herewith 
copy  enclosed,  same  written  to  Mr.  Andrew  in  1912  by  Prof. 
Mills. 

As  I knew  Prof.  Mills  during  the  Civil  War  it  seems 
io  me,  now  as  I look  back  over  the  past,  I cannot  understand 
]iow  it  was  possible  for  any  man  to  be  more  patriotic  than 
was  he.  His  son,  Marshall  Mills,  only  seventeen,  went  into 
the  army. 

He  was  most  bitter  against  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
He  could  make  no  allowance  for  traitors. 

Perhaps  yon  can  use  this  letter  in  your  new  book. 

Yours  trulv, 

‘O.  G.  GREGG. 

PROFESSOR  MILLS’  LETTER  NEVER  BEFORE 
MADE  PUBLIC. 

Crawfordsville,  Aug.  18,  1862. 

A.  P.  Andrew, 

My  Dear  Pupil: 

Since  you  left,  the  condition  of  our  lieloved  country  has 
assumed  such  an  aspect  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  many  of  her 
sons  to  respond  to  the  call  to  arms.  I honor  the  young  man 
who  is  willing  to  drop  his  books  and  answer  her  demand.  If 
one  leaves  the  plough,  another  his  tools  and  another  the 
counter,  counting  house  or  office  and  goes  to  the  camp  and 
battlefield,  I see  no  reason  why  the  student  of  sufficient  years 
and  strength  should  not  say  to  his  books,  lie  there  till  I have 
served  my  country  and  then  I will  resume  my  communion  with 
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you.  I am  glad  to  loani  that  you  have  volunteered  though 
I would  take  as  mncli  pleasure  in  teaching*  yon  as  anyone 
ever  under  my  instniction.  My  acquaintance”  with  you  has 
only  ser^'ed  to  endear  you  to  me,  and  awaken  an  interest  in 
jmur  welfare,  for  “the  world  that  now  is  and  of  that  which 
IS  to  come,”  more  easily  felt  than  expressed.  Go,  my  dear- 
pupil,  to  the  contest  (for  a holier  conflict  never  summoned 
.man  to  the  tented  field)  with  the  assured  conviction  that  you 
are  in  the  path  of  duty  and  therefore  in  the  path  of  safety. 
Tire  same  kind  Hand,  that  guards  our  footsteps  in  the  quiet 
pursuits  of  life,  is  ever  pi'esent  to  shield  us  in  the  camp  and 
on  the  battlefield.  Commit  yourself  to  His  guidance,  pro- 
tection and  blessing  and  you  are  safe  for  both  worlds.  Eidist 
iir  His  service  as  well  as  in  that  of  your  country.  Why 
should  not  his  call,  “my  son  give  me  thy  heart,”  meet  with 
as  cordial  response  as  the  call  of  your  native  land?  Give  God 
your  heart  and  your  oounti-y  your  best  energies.  This  is 
life’s  mission  and  well  done  leaves  nothing  more  to  do  but 
to  work  and  wait  for  the  summons,  “come  home  to  your  re- 
v.-ard  in  that  world,  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troublino- 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest.”  ^ 

Take  good  care  of  your  health.  You  will  find  some  valu- 
able hints  on  that  subject  at  the  close  of  the  little  manual 
which  I send  you  as  your  pocket  counsellor.  It  will  furnish 
jmu  wMi  a theme  for  reflection,  a portion  of  scripture,  a song 
of  praise  for  each  day  for  a,  month.  Learn  the  hymns,  ponder 
the  sciipture  lessons,  and  regard  the  suggestions  connected 
with  each  paper  at  the  head  of  the  page.  Don’t  forget  the 
14th  hymn.  Now  I must  say  goodbye,  till  our  country  is 
yietorious  over  a rebellion  as  causeless  and  cursed  as  the  one 
111  heaven.  May  God  protect  and  prepare  you  for  life’s  work 
111  the  field  and  the  study  and  then  we  shall  meet  where  there 
will  be  no  more  parting,  where  all  will  be  peace  and  praise 
to  Him  who  hath  loved  and  died  for  us. 

Several  of  our  students  have  responded  to  our  country’s 
call.  Kingsbuiy,  Cleland  and  Jackson  of  the  graduating  class 
Hindi,  Meteer,  Wolf,  Ketchauin  L.  Hadly  and  perhaps  more 
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of  whom  I have  not  yet  heard.  I expect  the  list  will  be 
greatly  increased,  yet  I say  to  them  all,  go  and  God  bless  you. 
Were  ! in  better  health  I would  cheerfully  accept  a chap- 
laincy. You  will  be  exposed  to  many  temptations  and  your 
principles  will  be  subjected  to  many  and  severe  tests.  Give 
to  each  and  all  a firm,  mild  but  decided  and  emphatic  nega- 
tive. Learn  to  say  No ! to  every  solicitation  to  evil.  Let  me 
hear  from  you  often  and  your  letters  shall  not  be  unanswered. 
Tell  me  all  about  your  position  and  experience.  Has  Aliy 
Clark  volunteered  I 

Yours  truly, 

CALEB  MILLS. 


P.  S. : The  little  manual  sent  by  mail  is 
Friend.” 


The  Soldier’s 


■ 


Fa.i^e  of  Old  3Iiiiute  Book 
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The  following  is  from  the  first  page  of  Trustee’s  minutes 
ot  the  meeting  at  which  abash  College  was  founded: 

Crawfordsville,  Nov.  21st,  1832. 

At  a meeting  of  several  ministers  and  elders  connected 
with  Crawfordsville  Presbytery,  convened  at  the  house  of 
the  Eev.  Jas.  Thomson  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  expediency  of  making  an  effort  to  found  a 
literary  institution  in  the  region  of  the  State,  the  following 
persons  were  present  viz.  Edmond  0.  Hovey,  Jas.  A.  Carna- 
han,  Jas.  Thomson  and  John  S.  Thomson,  ministers,  John 
Gilliland,  Hezekiah  Rohinson,  and  John  McConnel,  elders 
together  with  the  Rev.  John  M.  Ellis,  agent  for  the  Indiana 
-Branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Education  Society,  and  Mr  Brad- 
ford King  a member  of  tiie  Presbyterian  church  in  Rochester, 
Aew  York. 

From  an  address  by  Theodore  H.  Eistine  ’85,  I learn 
that  Williamson  Dunn  donated  fifteen  acres  for  Waba.sh 
Cyiege  where  the  first  college  building  was  erected,  and 
U Mr.  James  Thompson  was  authorized,  at  the  same  meeting, 
to  arrange  for  the  purchase  of  the  farm  lying  adjacent.  Two' 
years  and  eight  months  later  the  farm  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  was  duly  secured  from  Major  Ambrose  Whitlock, 
part  of  which  is  the  present  College  Campus.  The  campus 
appears  to  me  almost  precisely  as  it  was  the  first  time  I 
saw  it,  at  least  eighty-five  years  ago.  About  the  only  dif- 
ference is  that  the  trees  are  larger,  a few  of  them  removed, 
and  additional  buildings  have  been  placed  there. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  with  its  grounds  and  campus,  its  build- 
ings, and  what  has  been  placed  there  in  ninety  years,  its  fac- 
ulty and  long  line  of  teachers  and  students  and  its  achieve- 
ments, it  is  a most  notable  institution  and  an  honor  to  its 
founders  and  a great  credit  to  the  state. 

The  house  on  Main  street  on  the  block  where  the  Ben 
Hur  house  was  formerly  located,  was  built  I think  by  'William- 
son Dunn  for  his  residence.  The  block  contained  about  three 
acres  and  there  was  a large  rambling  house  upon  it,  where 
ue  lived  for  several  years.  It  was  directlj^  across  the  street 
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from  Mrs.  Maddox’s  Academy  and  but  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  west  of  the  Elston  mansion.  The  Wassons  had  a black- 
smith shop  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  block  where  many 
happy  hours  of  my  boyhood  were  spent  listening  to  the  click 
of  the  hammer  and  anvil  and  watching  the  sparks.  The  Was- 
sons were  the  boys’  friends,  and  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
family  were  favorites  and  grew  up  into  first  class  citizens. 
Some  of  them  passed  through  Wabash  and  Newt  became  a 
banker.  I don’t  think  I ever  heard  of  a Wabash  boy  going 
wrong. 


Take  Time  By  the  Forelock 

Boys  take  time  by  the  forelock.  ‘‘What  you  think  you  can 
do,  begin  it;  boldness  hath  genius,  power  and  magic  in  it.” 
If  at  first  yon  don’t  succeed  try  again.  Your  first  failure 
may  teach  you  how  to  avoid  another  one.  If  you  have  losses 
don’t  let  it  sour  you  but  “pick  flint  and  try  it  again.”  And 
don’t  let  reverses  cheat  yon  into  straying  from  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  and  lead  you  into  by-ways.  I once  attended 
church  where  the  pastor  nearly  every  Sunday  morning  prayed 
for  the  poor  business  man  who  so  sorely  and  constantly  met 
with  temptation  to  take  advantage  of  his  customers.  One 
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clay  in  my  bookstore  where  he  often  came  to  turn  over  the 
leaves  of  new  books,  I said  to  him  ‘‘Doctor  yon  often  in 
your  opening  prayer  take  occasion  to  pray  earnestly  for  the 
mei  chant  who  is  so  sorely  tempted  to  be  dishonest.  It  is  a 
mistake  in  my  opinion.  There  is  no  one  so  honest  as  the 
business  man  and  the  merchant.  Even  if  honesty  is  not  a 
matter  of  principle,  he  knows  that  he  must  be  honest  with 
his  customers.  If  he  is  dishonest  with  them,  his  clerks  will 
soon  be  stealing  from  him.”  He  reflected  a moment  and  said, 

I did  not  think  of  that.”  He  never  made  that  prayer  again. 

If  you  don’t  and  can’t  acquire  money,  there  is  something 
you  can  acquire — knowledge — and  it  doesn’t  require  capital  1/ 
or  much  labor  to  get  it.  Money  is  of  no  great  value  perma- 
nently anyway.  It  does  not  always  stav  Avith  Amu,  but  knoAvl- 
edge  does  and  it  grows  by  Acdiat  it  feeds  on.  It  does  you  good 
AAdien  you  get  it  and  you  get  cent  per  cent  from  it  thereafter. 

Ihe  more  you  knoAv  the  more  you  Acaint  to  knoAv.  A thirst  is 
born  within  you  AAdiich  must  be  satisfied.  Like  a section  in 
my  Carrier’s  address  AAdien  I Aims  printers’  devil,  AAudtten  for 
me  liA  Major  Talbott,  an  ex-M  est  Point  Army  man: 


“I’m  like  the  sailor  heard  of  once, 
M ho  Avent  to  see  a shoAv 
Of  chemical  experiments,  the  dunce 
MTiat  for  he  didn’t  knoAA\ 

But  all  at  once  there  AAms  a crash 
M hich  caused  a great  commotion. 
The  performer  just  to  cut  a dash 
Produced  a great  explosion. 

BleAA^  up  the  audience,  house  and  all. 
And  out  of  the  AAdndoAv  Jack, 

M ho  felt  himself  despite  his  fall. 
Unhurt  upon  his  back. 

A part  he  thought  it  of  the  shoAv, 
Though  sorely  tried  and  Amxed, 
And  looking  up  just  asked  to  knoAv 
M hat  in  the  hell  came  next.” 
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In  the  World  War,  Wabash  had  748  men  in  the  service. 
In  both  the  Civil  War  and  the  World  War,  the  college  was 
well  nigh  depopulated. 

In  athletic  contests,  as  I learn  from  the  College  publica- 
tion, Wabash  has  won  great  credit. 

j ^ , hi  the  last  twenty  years  it  has  been 

' a frequent  victor,  its  basketball 

team  having  even  defeated  the 
Yale  team  after  Y"ale  had  defeated 
all  the  teams  in  Indiana  in  1907.  It 
defeated  nine  out  of  seven  football 
teams,  several  universities  among 
them.  At  the  Drake  University  De- 
lays, loud  and  frequent  cheers  were 
heard  for  Wabash. 

Athletics  has  a large  place  at 
Wabash  and  its  record  is  estab- 
lished very  near  the  head  in  base- 
ball, football  and  basketball,  run- 
ning, leaping,  vaulting,  and  especially  in  the  track  and 
relay  events. 

Tabulated  results  of  the  games  for  the  1921  baseball 
season  are  as  follows: 

April 


5 

Wabash 

7 Purdue 

1 

21 

Wabash 

9 Franklin 

2 

23 

Wabash 

11  Pose  Polv 

4 

26_  — 

Wabash 

6 Franklin 

1 

3 

Wabash 

9 DePauw 

0 

6 

Wabash 

13  State  Normal 

1 

9 

Wabash 

11  Butler  - 

9 

10 

Wabash 

11  DePauw 

..  8 

13  ___ 

Wabash 

8 Pose  Polv 

9 

17 

Wabasli 

14  DePauw 

1 

20  ___ 

Wabash 

8 State  Normal 

2 

23 

Wabash 

9 Indiana  

8 

May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
Mav 
May 
May 

A clnb  from  Ang'ustaiia.  College  in  my  town  in  South 
Dakota  had  the  honor  of  being  beaten  by  abash. 
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Not  Dry  As  Dust 

College  Life  at  Wabash  is  not  all  a ''Dry  as  Dust”  affair. 
The  main  thing  is  the  study  of  course,  but  there  is  much  to 
lighten  the  way.  The  contest  for  excellence  for  studies  in 
one  s class  makes  it  interesting  but  the  sports  are  given  much 
attention.  They  not  only  make  it  interesting  for  the  one  who 
cares  to  take  part  in  them  but  for  those  who  like  to  see  a 
game  of  baseball,  football,  basketball  or  any  other  games  with- 
out taking  part.  And  then,  the  social  life  in  a college  town  is 
an  added  pleasure.  Young’  men  who  care  for  it  are  made  wel- 
come and  are  an  addition  to  the  town  society.  The  Athletic 
Clubs  of  the  College  have  now  great  credit  and  have  won  pre- 
cedence in  match  games  over  many  clubs  in  combat  with  those 
of  other  colleges  not  only  in  Indiana,  but  all  over  the  United 
States.  It  seems  that  notwithstanding  Wabash  supremacy 
in  the  athletic  field,^  and  her  great  attention  to  athletics,  it 
does  not  lessen  her  interest  and  success  in  the  field  of  study. 
The  United  States  Judge  who  made  the  Commencement  ad- 
dress and  received  his  L.  L.  D.  degree  at  the  commencement 
in  1922  IS  head  of  the  Baseball  League  of  the  United  States 
with  a fifty  thousand  dollar  salary. 

In  addition  to  the  names  of  Wabash’s  six  honored  presi- 
dents and  its  one  hundred  and  ten  professors,  is  its  long 
]ist  of  tutors,  instructors,  assistants,  librarians,  secretaries, 
and  its  list  of  over  one  hundred  trustees,  every  name  an 
honored  one,  many  of  them  holding  the  position  for  many 
years,  thus  testifying  their  great  and  abiding  interest  in  the 
institution.  Indiana  shows  that  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
other  towns  have  been  represented  by  students  at  Wabash. 
Crawfordsville  furnished  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  In- 
dianapolis three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  who  are  still  residents 
of  the  city,  besides  those  who  have  removed  elsewhere,  Chi- 
cago one  hundred  and  eighty-two,  with  graduates  in  every 
state  in  the  Union.  California  registers  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  my  own  state.  South  Dakota,  ten,  and  Texas, 
writing  this,  has  thirty-eight  resident  graduates, 
and  LI  Paso  six  honored  residents. 
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A college  is  a great  place  for  a boy  to  become  aspiring. 
I acquired  my  desire  for  knowledge  there,  and  my  taste 
for  literature  and  studying  which  I have  kept  up  all  my  life. 
While  I was  in  the  store  at  Crawfordsville  after  I left  col- 
lege, I went  back  of  nights  and  recited  to  a tutor,  and  with 
one  Mr.  Bonner,  a German,  I studied  German  until  I could 
read  and  understand  German  very  well,  but  could  not  speak 
it  fluently,  although  I got  enough  so  that  I was  able  to  get 
along  all  right,  while  I was  abroad  several  months  in  1881. 

In  considering  authors  and  literature  the  question 
comes  up  as  to  what  to  read.  To  go  back  to  real  Ancient 
History,  there  is  only  Herodotus  and  Josephus,  besides  the 
Bible,  and  back  of  that  is  only  legend.  In  poetry  beside  the 
Psalms  of  David  and  the  Songs  of  Solomon  there  is  only 
Homer  and  Hesiod  and  Pindar  and  Virgil,  Ovid  and  Horace. 
After  them  not  much  has  lived  until  we  come  down  to  Shakes- 
peare, then  the  Victorian  poets  and  Tennyson,  and  our  own 
Longfellow  and  Bryant  and  our  lyric  poets.  Some  one  sug- 
gests the  Lays  of  Ancient  Borne  and  the  Lays  of  the  Last 
Minstrel  but  with  eggs  at  from  seventy-five  cents  to  a dollar 
a dozen  it  costs  more  to  get  the  Last  Lays  of  the  hen. 

When  I was  accepted  as  a member  of  the  Calliopean  So- 
ciety of  Wabash  College,  Charley  White  suggested  that  con- 
tributions to  the  society’s  library  were  in  order.  I had  a 
'Gevy”  (121/2  cents  otherwise  a ‘Hit”)  which  I had  found, 
the  first  money  I recollect  of  having  owned,  and  I promptly 
handed  it  over  to  him  but  he  said  it  isn’t  money  we  want  but 
books.  My  first  investment  in  literature  was  the  History  of 
Baron  Munchausen. 

This  I read  until  I was  able  to  recount  the  Baron’s 
adventures  myself,  and  was  valued  as  the  first  book  I ever 
owned.  But  in  the  course  of  time  it  disappeared  and  its  dis- 
appearance was  a mystery  until  after  I was  a grandfather, 
when  on  my  insistence,  my  father,  with  a smile  and  a twinkle 
said  “I  believe  I burnt  it.”  He  probably  became  convinced 
that  the  kind  of  lies  the  Baron  told  didn’t  make  liars  of 
good  boys. 
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111  minimizing  the  jiresent  race  of  novelists  I must  make 
an  exception  of  Jeffrey  Farnol  and  Thomas  Hardy  and  well — 
David  Grayson,  nee  Ray  Htannard  Baker,  one  time  political 
ivriter  and  called  a muckraker,  but  in  his  Adventures  in 
Friendship,  Adventures  in  Contentment,  The  Friendly  Road, 
Good  Possessions,  he  rivals  Addison,  Steele,  and  Lamb  in 
line  writing.  They  are  artistic  essays  with  a fine  vein  of 
romance  running  through  them.  Farnol ’s  work  is  much  of 
the  same  quality.  Though  his  novels  are  English  yet  he  must 
be  as  great  a favorite  in  America,  where  he  is  at  present,  as 
he  is  at  home. 


Here  is  some  ot  liis  moralizing  about  books  in  his  ^ ‘Broad 
Highway”  Tinker  says:  “But  a scholar  may  write  great 
books.”  “A  scholar  may  write  a great  book”  said  I “for  the 
good  and  sufficient  reason  that  great  books  are  never  written. 
I mean  that  truly  great  books  only  happen  and  very  rarely.” 
“But  a scholar  may  happen  to  write  a great  book,”  said 
the  Tinker.  “To  be  sure  he  may;  a book  that  nobody  may 
risk  publishing  and  if  so,  a book  that  nobody  will  trouble 
to  read  nowadays  because  this  is  an  eminently  unliterary  age, 
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incapable  of  thought  and  therefore  seeking  to  be  amused. 
Whereas  the  writing  of  books  was  once  a painful  art,  it  has 
lately  become  a trick  very  easy  of  accomplishment,  requiring 
no  regard  for  probability  and  but  little  thought  so  long  as 
it  is  packed  full  of  impossible  incidents  through  which  a 
ridiculous  heroine  and  more  absurd  hero,  sigh  their  appointed 
way  to  the  last  chapter.  Whereas  books  were  once  a power, 
they  are  of  late  degenerated  into  things  of  amusement  with 
which  to  kill  an  idle  hour  and  be  promptly  forgotten  the 
next.”  ‘‘Yet  the  great  books  remain,”  said  the  Tinker. 
•‘Yes,  but  who  trouble  their  heads  over  Homer  or  Virgil  these 
days,  who  cares  to  open  Steele ^s  Tattler  or  Addison’s  Spec- 
tator while  there  is  the  latest  novel  to  be  had.” 

Mr.  Parnol  has  the  trick  of  finding  impossible  incidents 
for  his  novels,  but  he  has  the  trick  of  making  them  seem 
not  only  possible  but  the  very  thing  to  relieve  the  situation. 
He  is  not  guilty  of  filling  his  novels  with  sensuous  scenes 
and  writing  which  so  many  of  our  present  day  writers  who 
are  capable  of  much  better  things,  are  guilty  of. 

I always  wanted  to  know  why  Tom  Browne  did  not  like 
Dr.  Fell  and  recently  I undertook  to  find  out.  It  seems  that 
Browne  was  about  to  be  expelled  from  Oxford  for  some  of- 
fense against  the  rules,  but  was  pardoned  by  Dr.  Fell  who 
was  the  head  and  front  of  Oxford  then,  on  condition  that  he 
translate  extempore  a certain  Latin  epigram. 

“Non  amo  te  Sabidi,  nec  possum  dicere  quare; 

Hoc  tantu  possum  diccre,  non  amo  te. 

which  he  did  promptly  and  almost  literally  as  follows: 

I do  not  love  you  Dr.  Fell, 

The  reason  why  I cannot  tell; 

But  this  alone  I know  full  well, 

I do  not  love  you  Dr.  Fell. 

Dr.  Fell  was  considered  a great  man  and  author.  He 
wrote  “The  Whole  Duty  of  Man”  but  didn’t  do  his  whole 
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dut}’  for  lie  never  married.  Perhaps  the  ladies  didn’t  love 
him  any  better  than  Tom  Browne  did. 

I lead  of  a man  not  long'  ago  who  said  he  wanted  to 
read  Lear  and  intended  to  do  so  before  he  died,  and  as  he 
wanted  to  put  off  his  end  as  long  as  possible  he  was  delaying 
to  read  Lear.  He  was  something  like  the  man  who  said  he 
would  give  a thousand  dollars  to  know  where  he  would  die, 
and  when  asked  why  he  wanted  to  know  so  badlv  that  he' 
would  pay  to  know  the  place  of  his  death,  he  answered  that 
“if  he  knew  he  would  never  go  near  it.”  Well,  I have  read 
Lear  a few  times  and  better  still,  I heard  Edward  Forest 
play  Lear  sixty  years  ago,  so  I had  not  that  man’s  excuse 
for  living  but  there  is  so  much  I have  not  read  yet,  which 
I still  want  to  read  and  hope  to.  ' ’ 

Xow  while  I have  read  a number  of  the  works  of  the 
ancient  writers  and  philosophers,  recommended  to  book- 
worms, yet  there  are  some  which  I do  not  find  in  any  library 
I have  access  to,  either  public  or  private.  There  are  many 
fine  homes  with  many  books,  largely  in  sets,  which  from  thei'r 
appearance  are  there  more  for  show  than  to  be  read.  It 
seems  that  it  is  easy  for  the  salesman  to  sell  sets  of  the 
popular  books  and  of  the  classics.  Xow  almost  every  one  has 
^ but  the^  are  not  in  readable  shape,  thev  are  too  large 

to  be  handled  easily  and  it  suggests  itself  to  me  that  it  would 
be  not^  only  desirable  but  a paying  investment  to  publish  the 
Bible  in  sets.  There  is  mighty  good  reading  therein,  aside 
from  its  theological  character.  There  is  history,  poetry, 
general  knowledge,  wit  and  wisdom  besides  the  law  and 
Gospel. 

I credit  Wabash  College  with  instilling  in  me  a desire  for 
knowledge  even  if  I did  not  always  take  advantage  of  my 
desire  for  it.  I have  had  an  enormous  appetite  for  reading 
and  vhile  I have  read  a vast  amount  of  g’ood  reading’  some  of 
it  very  heavy  and  instrnctive  there  is  much  that  is  ‘‘N  G.” 
\Miat  do  yon  think  of  Josephus,  and  Daubigny’s  History  of 
the  Reformation  etc.,  for  a young  boy? 
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I do  nor  boliovo  "Rov.  Or.  Goodspood  has  improvod  on 
tho  presont  aciH^ptod  translation  of  the  Bible.  Since  I wrote 

suggesting*  it  I heard  that  the 
Bible  has  been  printed  in 
separate  books-thirty  of  them 
and  I have  ordered  a set. 

There  is  so  inncli  that  one 
reads  Avhich  does  not  make  it- 
self at  home,  and  I have  writ- 
ten mnch  myself,  as  a rule  ol 
indifferent  character.  You 
know  there  is  always  some- 
thing new  coming  np  and  yon 
want  to  know  what  it  is  and 
all  about  it.  Like  a section 
of  my  New  Year's  address 
when  I was  a carrier  boy 
written  for  me  by  a retired 
Major  of  the  regular  army,  1 
always  wanted  to  know  yon 
knew. 

1 have  been  given  literary 
tastes  with  business  activi- 
ties. ^ly  education  and  in- 
tcilectnai  pnrsnits  have  been 
at  variance  with  my  oppor- 
tunities and  my  life  as  I have 
lived. 

The  college  }n*ofessor,  as  a rule,  lives  not  to  himself 
alone  or  for  himself  but  for  others.  He  eats,  sleeps  and 
thinks  only  to  teach  others  how  to  live.  He  is  a mentor,  not 
an  actor,  one  only  sees  him  as  an  exemplar.  He  does  nothing 
himself,  but  shows  others  how  to  do  it.  Think  of  it  boys! 
YTiat  do  we  not  owe  him.-  Their  consciousness  of  what  they 
are  doing  for  us  and  the  world  we  hope  is  some  compensation 
for  them.  Some  of  them  devote  themselves  to  some  depart- 
ment of  science  or  study  and  become  noted  and  thus  sanctify 
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the  profession.  It  would  be  a trifling  world  without  them. 
They  do  the  work  and  the  rest  of  us  x^rofit  by  their  immense 
labor  and  sacrifice  for  us. 

I have  lived  in  college  towns  nearly  all  my  life.  After 
twenty  years  in  Crawfordsville,  I lived  forty  years  in  Des 
iNfoines  which  had  a,  succession  of  colleges.  I remember  the 
first  college  there  on  which  I commenced  heljjing,  first  the 
foundatioip  then  each  successive  story,  each  successive  year, 
with  its  additions.  After  at  least  a dozen  years  or  more,  the 
first  old  proxy  came  around  for  a fifty  dollar  donation  to 
help  x)ut  a cupola  on,  which  was  the  last  time  I was  called  on 
for  that  college.  It  finally  fledged  into  a hospital.  Now  there 
is  a university,  Drake,  a Bax)tist,  and  a Presbyterian  college. 
Where  I am  living  now,  there  are  three  colleges  and  a first 
class  girls’  school  and  the  ojJTJortunities  to  help  endow  are 
offered  annually  and  sometimes  all  at  once. 

We  all  like  good  things,  whether  for  the  stomach  or  the 
brain.  W^e  relish  a good  story  or  joke  or  a good  thought  and 
we  let  it  trickle  down  into  our  inner  consciousness  just  as  we 
like  something  nice  and  cris^)  and  love  to  feel  and  hear  it 
scrunch  as  it  passes  between  our  molars  and  incisors.  We 
call  down  blessings  on  the  old  and  new  writers  who  either 
manufactured  or  recorded  the  choice  sayings  or  writings  of 
themselves  or  others,  and  what  a store  there  is  of  them,  along 
with  the  myriads  of  the  chaff  and  worthless  stuff  handed 
down  to  us,  and  also  what  is  ground  out  daily,  but  there  is  a 
grain  of  something  worth  remembering  in  almost  any  book 
you  get  hold  of. 

In  giving  an  account  of  Crawfordsville ’s  authors,  the  es- 
teemed daughters  of  that  long-headed  and  fine-minded  Robert 
Krout  must  be  named.  Mary  Krout  is  one  of  America’s 
great  living  poets,  and  in  that  category  she  is  not  a min- 
imizing quantity.  She  was  world  corres^jondent  at  London, 
Japan,  and  China,  resident  contributor  from  Hawaii,  and  was 
a valuable  editor  of  the  Interocean  for  years.  Her  cousin, 
Elizabeth  Boynton,  now  of  Pasadena,  California,  author  of 
several  books  and  jooems,  her  first  book  having  been  pub- 
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lished  by  my  concern,  was  her  snccessor  on  the  Interocean, 
Miss  Kront  holds  a,  high  place  in  literature.  Her  sister, 
Caroline  Brown  Kront,  has  several  popular  novels  to  her 
credit.  George  Ade  is  so  near  the  Wabash  zone  as  almost 
to  be  listed  as  one  of  the  anointed. 

Indiana’s  first  female  poet  of  note  was  Mrs.  Sarah  Bolton, 
of  Indianapolis,  then  Alice  and  Phoebe  Carey  were  great 
favorites  and  Mary  Kront,  is  Crawf ordsville ’s  contribution 
to  the  illustrious  quartette. 

General  Wallace  naturally  heads  our  list  of  authors. 

Maurice  and  Will  Thompson,  both  writers,  had  come  up 
from  the  south  after  the  war  and  had  married  the  two  daugh- 
ters of  John  Lee,  son  of  Rev.  John  Lee,  and  who  had  married 
pretty  Letitia  West,  daughter  of  Jere  West,  grandfather  of 
Judge  Jere  West.  Maurice  Thompson  had  through  his  maga- 
zine articles,  introduced  archery  into  the  United  States.  I 
remember  when  about  1883  an  archery  tournament  was  held 
in  Chicago,  Mrs.  Lee  was  the  champion  at  that  tournament, 
although  she  was  then  a middle  aged  Avoman.  Maurice  named 
his  heroine  Alice  of  old  Vincennes,  after  his  AAufe. 


The  gifted  McCutcheon  boys  were  born  and  raised  so 
close  to  the  border  of  Montgomery  county  that  they  might 
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be  claimed  as  Wabash.  As  they  could  not  be  cradled  in  the 
college  town,  they  were  frequent  visitors.  I remember  well 
their  handsome  Aunt  Belle  who  visited  the  Jennison  girls. 

In  a recent  book  by  a popular  writer  he  says : In  the 

writing  of  a book  two  things  are  important  above  everything 
else;  where  and  when  to  begin,  and  wdiere  to  leave  off.  It 
would  seem  the  subject  would  be  important  and  especially 
how  to  begin  it  and  how  to  arrange  it.  This  last,  however, 
has  not  been  one  with  which  this  writer  has  greatly  concerned 
himself.  He  just  commences  where  he  happens  to  begin  and 
writes  as  the  subjects  and  incidents  come  to  mind.  In  earlier 
days  of  authorship,  the  stories  began  ‘‘Once  upon  a time,” 
or,  “as  the  sun  was  descending  down  the  western  horizon  a 
solitary  horseman  might  have  been  seen,”  but  nowadays  the 
author  is  a free  lance.  He  can  begin  in  the  middle  of  the 
story  and  work  both  ways.  He  can  begin  with  the  birth  of 
the  hero  or  the  death  of  his  grandmother,  or  with  his  wedding 
day  at  the  end  of  the  book  when  they  were  happy  ever  after- 
ward. 

I trust  the  reader  will  excuse  the  intrusion  of  so  much 
ego  in  this  book  but  it  seems  unavoidable  in  giving  a history 
of  the  early  times. — “All  of  which  I saw  and  part  of  which 
I was.”  But  I don’t  know  that  there  is  anyone  now  living  in 
Crawfordsville  who  was  there  when  Wal)ash  College  was  an 
infant,  except  myself.  I saw  its  first  building  go  up  in  smoke, 
remember  perfectly  its  first  faculty  and  its  first  three  presi- 
dents. I was  born  in  the  county  a year  before  the  college 
was  christened  and  moved  into  the  town  a year  after.  I at- 
tended its  earliest  commencements,  was  a student  first  in  my 
thirteenth  year,  and  for  twenty  years  I knew  and  met  daily 
almost  every  citizen  of  the  place  and  many  of  the  residents 
of  the  county.  Almost  every  one  who  was  there  when  I left 
seventy-two  years  ago  has  passed  away,  so  I may  be  excused 
perhaps  for  saying  so  much  about  what  I remember  about  the 
old  town  and  myself. 

I published  a city  directory  of  Des  Moines  in  an  early 
part  of  my  career,  and  have  been  a sort  of  “Totem  Pole” 
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for  every  place  in  which  I have  lived  since.  They  call  me  a 
Booster.  I try  not  to  he  considered  a boaster. 

In  the  old  days  innch  more  attention  was  given  to  spell- 
hig  than  is  now.  Spelling  schools  and  spelling  matches  were 
common  and  many  small  hoys  and  girls  were  experts.  That 
v,as  one  of  my  early  accomiilishments.  I remember  once  in 
a public  spelling  match  after  I was  grown  I had  spelled  down 
every  one  of  a large  class  hnt  was  spelled  down  by  a little  slip 
of  a girl  when  a word  was  given  out  I had  never  seen  or  heard. 
1 think  it  was  picked  ont  to  stump  me.  In  the  sixties  I had 
bought  a hundred  unabridged  dictionaries  from  Messrs.  G.  & 
C.  Merriam  of  Springfield,  ]\Iass.,  whom  I named  the  Cheer- 
yhle  Bros.,  after  Dicken’s  tvdns.  They  sold  at  twelve  dollars 
a copy.  MTien  I got  them  home  my  partners  said,  ‘‘Yon  won’t 
sell  them  all  in  ten  years.”  I announced  a county  spelling 
match  and  all  the  country  schools  were  there.  I sold  all  of 
these  dictionaries  in  six  months.  I thought  there  was  use  for 
them  all.  I was  pnhlishing  a school  journal  and  supplying 
school  districts  with  their  supplies  all  over  the  state  and  I was 
rather  disgusted  to  find  that  teachers  and  school  officers  were 
very  poor  spellers.  As  a rule  business  men  were  the  best  spell- 
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ers.  College  students,  however,  are  much  better  spellers  than 
they  used  to  be. 

Mr.  Parsons  in  his  hour  of  Indiana  notes  an  experience 
with  wild  hogs  reported  to  him  which  is  somewhat  like  one  of 
the  few  experiences  of  mine  in  the  country  near  Ladoga  when 
I was  not  yet  three  years  old.  My  sister  had  me  out  walking 
in  the  woods  with  her  when  we  were  treed  by  a lot  of  wild 
hogs.  AVe  ran  up  on  a large  down  tree  out  of  their  reach  and 
the  hogs  made  a furious  assault  upon  us  and  had  us  very 
badly  frightened.  The  hogs  made  such  a loud  and  savage 
noise  that  it  was  heard  at  the  house  which  was  some  hun- 
dreds of  yards  away,  and  my  father  and  big  brother  and  the 
hired  man  came  out  and  clubbed  them  away.  I remember  it 
distinctly  as  it  is  one  of  three  things  I remember  which  oc- 
curred before  I was  three  years  old,  a short  time  before  we 
moved  into  the  town  of  Crawfordsville.  One  incident  was 
burning  my  hands  and  plunging  them  into  the  water  bucket. 
The  other  was  seeing  a baptismal  service  in  Raccoon  Creek 
of  Dunkards.  The  candidates  knelt  dovni  in  the  water  and 
the  preacher  plunged  their  lieads  under  the  water  in  front 
three  times.  I heard  so  much  about  the  'Tailing  of  the  stars’’ 
which  was  just  before,  that  I almost  thought  I witnessed  it. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Bowiton  concluded  he  was  overstocked  so 
he  secured  an  auctioneer  and  a team  which  he  loaded  up  and 
put  me  in  charge  although  I was  not  yet  eighteen  and  sent  us 
out  in  Montgomery  and  the  adjoining  counties,  to  auction  off 
the  goods.  We  were  out  about  a month  and  came  back  with 
but  few  of  the  goods  and  a good  chunk  of  money.  The  auc- 
tioneer turned  out  to  be  a festive  fellow.  He  found  a sweet- 
heart in  about  every  town  and  occasionally  got  filled  up,  aud 
I had  my  hands  pretty  full  to  keejt  him  in  bounds. 

In  one  place,  the  only  room  we  could  find  to  put  our 
goods  and  do  business  in  was  an  old  cabin  which  had  been  a 
saloon.  There  was  no  lock  on  the  door,  the  chimney  had 
rumbled  down  so  the  chimney  hole  was  open  to  the  heavens 
and  there  was  no  loft  only  the  rafters  and  beams  and  a plank 
or  two  overhead.  On  Saturday  there  had  been  a big  turkey 
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shoot  ill  the  t05\*ii  and  a big*  crowd  was  there.  They  all  stayed 
in  town  in  the  evening  for  the  auction,  which  lasted  very  late, 
and  we  had  a good  sale.  At  11  o'clock  the  auctioneer  went 
down  to  the  hotel  to  sleep.  IV e took  turns  sleeping  there 
and  at  the  store.  It  was  quite  late  when  T got  things  straight- 
ened lip  and  the  money  counted — then  1 put  a box  against  the 
door  and  laid  myself  out  on  the  counter  to  sleep.  I was  just 
getting  in  a doze  when  I heard  a suspicions  sound  which  made 
me  wide  awake  at  once.  A man  climbed  over  the  fence  at 
one  corner  of  the  cabin  into  the  cornfield,  came  along  the 
back  of  the  house  where  the  chinking  and  daubing  was  out, 
and  I saw  him  plainly  as  he  went  to  the  far  corner  and 
climbed  np  where  the  logs  crossed,  then  crept  over  to  the 
cone  of  the  roof  where  the  chimney  Avas  out.  When  he  got 
directly  OA’er  my  head  I shouted  out,  “Get  down  from  there 
quick  or  I'll  let  the  moon  shine  through  yon."  He  stopped 
not  on  the  order  of  his  going,  scrambled  off  and  ran  doAvn 
I he  road  in  a hurry.  I lit  a light,  put  the  box  against  the 
door  and  ran  down  to  the  hotel  to  get  the  auctioneer.  e 
had  no  gnu,  but  after  that  night  Ave  did.  I ntil  I got  aAvay 
from  the  cabin  I Avas  not  a bit  afraid,  but  after  it  Avas  all  OA’er 
I Avas  pretty  badly  scared. 
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warded  the  following’: 


As  long  ago 
‘as  1834  we  find 
the  following  in 
the  college  cata- 
logue, ‘‘The  stu- 
dents are  requir- 
ed to  attend 
morning  prayers 
in  the  chapel 
and  public  wor- 
ship at  some 
place  on  the 
Sabbath  and  a 
course  of  Bibli- 
cal lectures  on 
the  Sabbath  eve- 
n i n g b y the 
president.  ” 

Afr.  C.  C.  Dem- 
in g,  the  Alum- 
ni Secretary,  in 
an  effort  to  lo- 
cate as  many  of 
tlie  former  stu- 
dents of  W^abash 
as  possible  sent 
me  a long  list 
asking  me  for 
information  to 
complete  his 
files,  and  1 for- 


Xoveniber  28th 

Hditor  W al)asli  Becord  Bulletin, 

Dear  Sir:  I liave  just  returned  from  a 


1921, 


two  months’  trip 
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to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  find  a copy  of  your  September 
special  in  which  yon  ask  for  information  in  regard  to  a long 
list  of  former  students  at  Wabash.  I feel  under  obligation 
to  do  what  I can  to  help  yon  out  so  here  is  a list  of  those  you 
name  whom  I know  more  or  less  of : 

The  names  of  Flathers,  Snyder,  Gregory  and  Watson  in 
1833  are  those  of  Crawfordsville  families.  Thos.  Beard  was 
the  son  of  John  Beard,  a prominent  citizen  of  Montgomery 
county  and  of  the  state.  Elmore  also  in  1834  was  the  son  of 
a farmer  living  near  Crawfordsville.  McDonald  must  be  the 
same  as  U.  S.  Senator  McDonald  who  was  a young  lawyer 
there  when  I was  a boy.  He  and  my  father  were  friends  and 
organized  and  helped  run  a moot  court.  He  was  afterward 
a distinguished  democratic  politician  and  U.  S.  Senator.  Dan 
Mace  I think  hailed  from  LaFayette.  I.  N.  Pullen  of  1834 
and  Ed  Pullen  of  1837  were  sons  of  Yuell  B.  Pullen,  a prom- 
inent confectioner  and  saloon-keeper.  John  Hougham  gradu- 
ated and  became  the  president  of  Franklin  College,  a small 
college  in  southeastern  Indiana.  Samuel  Hoops  was  a Craw- 
fordsville boy. 

Elijah  Hayden,  1836,  I knew  from  the  time  I was  a seven- 
year-old  boy  until  I was  past  sixty.  He  was  a student  at 
Wabash  until  the  big  panic  and  “bust  up”  in  1837  when  his 
father  went  broke.  Lige  immediately  resigned  from  Wabash 
and  went  to  driving  stage  for  the  Western  Stage  Co.,  and  he 
remained  with  them  until  the  company  went  out  of  business. 
When  I went  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  1856,  I found  Lige  there 
still  driving  stage,  but  some  time  after  he  was  made  the  stage 
agent  of  the  company  and  I think  he  continued  to  have  charge 
of  the  horses  and  coaches  of  the  company  for  a long  period. 
He  afterward  was  made  a railway  station  agent  at  Winterset, 
Iowa,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  He  used  to  say  that 
he  was  the  only  useful  man  that  Wabash  ever  turned  out.  He 
had  a great  many  friends.  When  at  the  Alumni  banquet 
I told  a little  incident  which  indicates  his  friendly  disposi- 
tion: He  had  a blooded  dog  of  the  female  persuasion  which 

regularly  contributed  a litter  of  fine  youngsters.  Applica- 
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tioiis  were  always  made  in  advance  for  them,  which  Lige  ac- 
cepted and  complied  with  as  far  as  possible.  One  day  a 
triend  said  to  him:  ‘‘Lige,  why  do  you  agree  to  give  a pup 

to  every  one  who  asks  yonf  You  can’t  begin  to  furnish  all 
you  promise.”  “Well,”  said  Lige,  “I  think  he’s  a mighty 
mean  man  who  won  t promise  a friend  a pup.”  Lige  alwavs 
telt  a pride  that  he  had  been  a AVabash  man. 

I.  E.  Gr.  Baylor  was  a son  of  Judge  Xavlor,  who 
was  a prominent  central  Indiana  jurist.  W.  K.  Burbridge 
was  a brother  of  Forgy  and  married  Mary  King,  a handsome 
black-eyed  belle  whose  granddaughter  is  one  of  Crawfords- 
ville’s  present  beauties. 

Millard  Harland,  IS-tO,  was  a fat,  hearty,  good  natured 
boy,  ninch  given  to  tovm  ball,  three  cornered  cat,  bull  soup  and 
shinney,  and  so  “sweaty”  that  he  acquired  the  pet  name  of 
“Greasy  Harland.”  The  family  moved  to  Linn  county,  Iowa, 
where  Greasy  became  a prominent  business  man.  George 
Jennison,  I think,  was  a son  of  0.  P.  Jennison,  who  lived 
south  of  the  college  and  had  a houseful  of  handsome  and 
lo'\  eL  gims.  He  vas  the  salt  of  the  earth.  The  whole  family, 
I believe,  has  passed  away. 

James  Harney  and  I).  C.  Stover  of  1841  were  from  La- 
doga near  where  I was  born  and  were  our  nearest  neighbors 
there.  The  two  boys  came  to  AVabash  and  boarded  for  a year 
or  two  with  our  family.  AVouldn’t  go  anywhere  else.  I do 
not  think  they  graduated  but  both  became  lawvers.  James 
Harney,  went  to  the  Mexican  war  and  also  went  into  the 
Civil  war.  He  became  a popular  lawyer  and  was  elected  Judge 
three  terms.  Dan  Stover  became  prominent  as  a lawyer 
at  Xew  lork.  His  son,  James  H.,  is  a prominent  lawyer  and 
judge  in  Milwaukee.  He  has  four  sons,  all  lawvers  and  all 
prominent. 

Horace  MJnton,  1842,  was  in  MMbash  when  I was  there 
in  1843.  He  was  a son  of  Dr.  MJnton.  Mb  F.  Beckley,  3843, 
was  in  class  with  me.  He  was  a grown  man,  a very  hand- 
some fellow  and  very  popular  with  the  girls.  He  was*  a Ken- 
tuckian. J.  R.  Canine,  “Dick”,  was  son  of  a farmer  near 
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town.  A.  E.  Deming,  ^‘Gus,”  was  son  of  a doctor  in  La- 
Fayette.  When  I went  to  Des  Moines  in  1856  the  largest 
merchant  there  was  Halsey  Lovejoy.  I think  he  was  the  same 
young  man  who  was  in  Wabash  in  1843.  Sam  Chute,  1844, 
as  I remember,  was  the  son  of  a widow  living  in  Crawfords- 
ville.  Darwin  Tichenor  was  son  of  Dr.  Tichenor,  who  was 
lame  and  always  carried  a cane.  Henry  Yount  was  from 
Yount sville  where  the  mill  was. 

When  I was  in  Wabash  in  1845-6  young  Win.  H.  Thom- 
son came  to  the  college  from  Syria,  where  his  father  was  a 
missionary.  He  was  a nephew  of  Professor  Thomson. 

In  1846  C.  P.  Luce  (Luse)  was  a student  from  Indianap- 
olis. He  was  a printer  and  worked  overtime  in  the  Journal 


Where  the  Boys  Took  the  t'ow  ami  the  Covered  Waji'on 

office  as  I did  to  get  spending  money.  He  lived  later  in  La- 
Fayette,  where  he  married  a daughter  of  Mr.  Cox,  the  hard- 
ware merchant,  and  was  hrother-in-law  to  ‘‘Bony  CoxJ’  a 
great  society  fellow  and  fun  maker.  Luse  afterward  moved 
to  Des  Moines  where  he  had  a large  carpet  store  and  built  a 
very  large  and  fine  residence,  one  of  the  best  in  the  city.  He 
afterwards  moved  to  Chicago  where  he  died.  His  brother, 
A.  P.  Luse,  was  later  a student  at  AVabash  and  a chum  of 
mine.  In  1853  he  married  Sarah  AYade,  a daughter  of  I.  F. 
AYade,  editor  of  the  Crawfordsville  Record.  A.  P.  Luse 
moved  to  Davenport  and  established  an  extensive  printing 
and  binding  business,  afterward  going  to  Chicago  and  in  com- 
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with  John  i\f ardor  establishing’  the  Chicago  Type 
Foundry. 

My  name  appears  in  the  1)nlletin  as  iJaiion  infills  in  the 
list  of  18-1-d.  I gave  in  my  name  as  attending  AVahash  in 
3843  and  1847.  1 commenced  at  the  fall  sessions  in  1843  and 
in  1846,  extending,  of  course,  into  1847.  i\[y  name  appears 
in  the  family  Bible  as  1 . iMarion  Mills.  My  father  always 
called  nie  Marion  until  1 was  grown,  long  after  my  brothers 
and  sister  were  calling  me  Frank.  I took  the  liberty  of 
changing  my  middle  name  fiom  iMarion,  which  I considered 
girlish,  to  Moody,  in  honor  of  a fine  old  bachelor.  Dr. 
Moody,  who  was  a good  friend  of  mine. 

Janies  Crawford,  1847,  I think,  was  a son  of  John  Craw- 
ford, a partner  and  brother  of  Henry  Ciawford,  one  of  Craw- 
fordsville’s  most  successful  merchants  and  citizens.  J.  D. 
Chestnut  was  the  handsomest  hoy  in  IVahash  in  1848  and  a 
fine  fellow  too.  All  the  girls  were  in  love  with  him. 

AV.  H.  Morgan,  1848,  was  a son  of  Dr.  Morgan  of  Craw- 
fords^’ille  as  was  also  Fewt  Morgan.  They  belonged  to  the 
Calliopean  Society  of  tlie  College  as  I did  when  I was  there. 

M . il.  Thomson  of  the  class  cJ  1849,  I am  pretty  sure, 
is  the  same  Thomson  I mentioned  as  of  ’45- ’46. 

George  Bassett  was  a classmate  of  mine  Imt  he  gradu- 
ated and  I think  was  a tutor  in  the  College.  He  was  after- 
ward a prominent  lawyer  and  politician  at  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa. 
Ed  Basset  was  of  class  1850. 

John  Cattick,  1850,  was  a son  of  old  man  Cattick,  a sa- 
loon-keeper who  had  a very  heantifnl  daughter,  Lizzie. 

James  Greenwood  was  a favorite  and  I think  was  a rela- 
tive of  Attorney  Ben  Ristine. 

David  Spencer  was  also  of  1850  and  a handsome  young 
fellow.  He  was  the  son  of  Israel  Spencer,  druggist  and  cap- 
italist of  LaFayette,  Ind.  Mv.  Spencer  bought  a quarter  block 
in  Des  Moines  in  early  days  for  $500.00  and  sold  it  hack  to 
the  same  man  he  bought  it  of,  twenty  years  later  for  $27,500. 

My  brother,  X.  IV.  Mills,  was  at'lVahash  1850-51.  In  the 
catalogue  and  directory  he  is  listed  of  Class  of  1857.  He  at- 
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tended  Wabash  a couple  of  years,  then  became  an  Adams 
Express  messenger.  He  carried  law  books  on  the  cars  with 
him  and  studied  there.  Xext  he  was  with  a Railway  En- 
gineer Corps  and  afterward  was  admitted  to  the  bar  but  he 
came  to  Hes  Moines  to  join  me  in  the  publishing  business. 
He  was  captain  of  the  Wide  Awakes  in  18b0,  and  enlisted 
when  the  Civil  M ar  broke  out.  He  Avas  second  lieutenant 
of  the  -lid  loAva  Infantry  and  Avas  elected  captain  at  the 
rendezAAnis.  His  name  on  the  ^Memorial  Tablet  to  the  dead  M a- 
bash  men  of  the  CIauI  Avar  is  giA*en  as  M ebster  T.  Mills. 
There  is  no  initial  T.  in  his  name.  His  name  appears  in  the 
family  Bible  simply  as  AVebster.  His  father  intended  it  to 
represent  botli  M ebsters,  Daniel  and  Xoah.  He  preferred  to 
be  knoAA'ii  as  a namesake  of  the  t.exicographer,  and  as  his 
ifrandmother  and  his  e-randfather  Avere  AVebbs  he  called  him- 
self  Xoah  M^ebb  Mills.  He  had  joined  me  in  the  printing  and 
jniblishiug  business  in  Des  INloines  and  had  built  np  a fine 
business.  He  Avas  a fine  Avriter,  something  of  a poet,  and  a 
good  speaker.  He  Avas  but  tAventy-eight  Avhen  he  died. 


After  the  battle  of  Ft.  Donelson  Avhere 
he  Avon  great  credit  from  his  superiors  he 
Avas  made  ^lajor.  He  Avas  Avonnded  at  Shiloh 
where  in  the  “Hoi net's  Xest"  he  saA’ed  half 
of  the  brigade,  inclnding  his  oaaui  regiment, 
tlie  rest  being  taken  prisoners.  He  Avas 
jiiade  Eieiit.  Colonel,  and  at  the  Battle  of 
Corinth  Avhere  he  led  the  charge  on  ^ an 
Born's  forces  he  Avas  Avonnded  in  the  last 
moment  of  the  liattle  while  carrying  on  his 
horse  the  colors  of  the  Beginient.  He  died 
from  his  Avonnd  Avithin  a Aveek.  He  Avas 
immediatelA'  commissioned  a colonel  by  the 
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Edward  Harry  Twining,  1852,  was  a son  of  IT’ofessor 
Twining  and  w^as  a fine  boy.  He  had  two  handsome  sisters; 
Abie,  who  married  Charley  Marsliall,  one  of  AVahash’s  fav- 
orites and  afterwards  an  eloquent  minister,  and  a younger 
sister  Kate,  a very  bright  and  very  pretty  girl. 

The  Binford  boys,  1855,  relatives  of  Major  AVhitlock, 
were  favorites  on  their  own  account.  Isaac  Breconnt,  1853, 
Avas  a son  of  A.  B.  Breconnt,  a wagon  maker  Avho  killed 
liis  partner,  James  Alattox,  accidentally  in  a playful  boxing 
match  Avhile  both  Avere  sitting  on  Avork  benches.  Alattox  Avas 
engaged  to  a lovely  young  lady  of  the  city  A\dio  A\ms  greatly 
saddened  by  his  death. 

Lane  AVilson,  1863,  Avas  the  son  of  Col.  Samuel  C.  AATlson, 
laAv  partner  of  Henry  S.  Lane,  and  Avas  Ambassador 
AA'ilson  of  Alexican  fame.  Sam  E.  AVishard,  a faAmrite  son 
of  AA'abash,  Avas  also  a student  of  1853. 

F.  C.  Kof singer,  H.  X.  Ornbaum  and  S.  C.  A^ance  of 
1854  and  1855,  I also  remember  as  of  Alontgomery  county 
families. 

J.  E.  Gookins  (Jimmie)  1859,  1 kneAv  at  Terre  Haute 
as  son  of  Judge  Gookins  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Jimmie 
became  a Avell  knoAAm  artist  and  flourished  at  Chicago.  His 
specialties  Avere  fairies. 

Harley  G.  Ristine,  1861,  1 think  you  all  knoAv.  He  IHes, 
1 believe,  at  Ft.  Dodge,  Ioaaul  and  is  a prominent  citizen 
there. 

After  leaAung  college  1 Avas  in  AV.  H.  Boynton’s  store 
until  the  fall  of  1852.  In  the  interim  my  associates  Avere 
largely  the  college  students  Avho  alAAvays  made  Boynton’s 
store  their  headquarters. 

Every  graduate  then  Avas  required  to  deliver  an  original 
oration  on  his  graduation,  and  commencement  day  Avas  a 
great  occasion  AAdiich  filled  the  big  Alethodist  church  AAdiere 
commencement  exercises  A\mre  held  until  Center  church  Avas 
built. 
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Jennie  Johnston  Blair  and  Col.  Elston 
are  the  only  ones  of  my  old  friends  and 
aeqnaintaiices  living  now  who  were  there 
when  I left  Crawfordsville  in  1852.  All  of 
my  friends  whom  I mentioned  in  my 
reminiscences,  there  in  1852,  have  passed 
a.vca}"  except  the  two  named  above.  But  I 
have  made  new  friends  aside  from  a nnm- 
ber  of  the  sons  and  daughters  arid  grand- 
ehiidren  of  my  early  friends,  so  that  I 
feel  again  as  a CrawJordsvillian. 

1.  E.  G.  Naylor,  Jas.  F.  Parker,  after- 
waid  a lawyer  in  Benton  county  wdrere  I 
lived,  S.  F.  Powders,  David  L.  Powers,  John  B.  Powders, 
Ed.  B.  Pullen,  John  S.  Treadwmy,  Chas.  Tyler,  George 
Tyler,  Jas.  A.  Wilson,  all  were  of  the  class  of  1842  and 
inasmuch  as  I knew  all  of  those  I name,  I think  they 
were  still  there  in  1848  wdien  I was  first  in  Wabash.  Mr. 
Gordon  was  there  in  1848  hut  I don’t  remember  meeting  him. 
But  I remember  Chailey  Cruft  of  that  year  wdiom  I heard 
deliver  his  graduation  oration.  He  became  a prominent 
Major  General  in  the  Civil  IVar,  also  was  a bank  and  railway 
president.  MJien  I lived  in  Terre  Haute  in  1850  I knew  all 
the  family  and  particularly  his  four  talented  and  lovely  sis- 
ters. Among  my  classmates  were  Sol  Claypool,  afterward 
Judge  at  Indianapolis,  Addison  Baggy,  John  L.  Campbell, 
John  M.  Bntler,  W.  C.  White,  Horace  Hovey,  Geo.  W.  Bassett 
and  a nnmber  of  others  wPo  graduated  and  became  promi- 
nent. I also  knew  quite  a number  who  graduated  after  I left 
the  college  aiid  some  who  did  after  I left  the  city.  Bassett, 
L.  D.  Ingersoll,  Ed.  Alvord,  Joe  Jenks,  Ered  White  and  other 
Wabash  men  came  to  I)es  Moines  after  I did,  so  that  we  had 
a little  Wabash  comnmnity. 

Of  the  early  Wabash  men  of  prominence,  the  college  can 
always  be  pioud  of  the  names  of  Charles  Marshall,  Charles 
White,  N.  P.  Coltrin,  Charles  AV.  Cruft,  Lew  Wallace,  Sol 
Claypool,  W.  H.  Hadley,  John  M.  Cowan,  John  L.  Campbell, 
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John  M.  Butler,  Gen.  Caiiby,  S.  S.  Thompson,  Prof.  Milligan, 
AV.  H.  L.  Xoble,  Paul  and  Steve  Tabor,  Samuel  Merrill.  Had- 
ley, Twining,  Hovey,  AAdiite,  Horace  E.  Carter,  Beporter 
Supieme  Court,  Samuel  AVisliard,  Black  Condit,  the  Eistines 
and  hundreds  of  others. 

I knew  a large  number  of  the  graduates  of  the  college, 
but  I presume  you  have  their  histories.  If  there  are  any 
extra  copies  of  the  list  of  graduates  of  AAMbash,  I would  be 
greatly  obliged  for  a copy.  As  1 am  a nonogenarian,  I doubt 
if  there  are  any  of  the  students  living  whom  I have  named, 
except  a very  few  of  the  later  ones. 

One  of  AVabaslPs  early  men  was  Halsey  Lovejoy.  AVhen 
I went  to  Hes  Moines  in  1856,  Halsey  was  one  of  the  principal 
merchants  and  also  had  a lumber-yard.  He  was  a well-to-do 
citizen  and  a stalwart  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
His  old  mother,  in  addition  to  being  a mother  of  the  Pres- 
b^derian  church,  was  a chronic  Adventist,  and  talked  it  in 
any  gathering  she  got  into.  One  day  in  talking  with  an  old 
lady  who  was  very  deaf,  she  very  al^rnptly  and  sternly  said 
to  her:  “AVhat  do  you  think  of  the  coming  of  Christ?”'  The 
old  lady  who  was  awaiting  the  ai rival  of  her  son  on  his  visit 
to  her  said:  “I  think  he  vrill  be  in  on  the  evening  train.” 
Airs.  Lovejoy  was  astounded  and  exclaimed  to  the  ladies 
about  her:  ”AAhat  does  she  mean  by  saying  he  will  be  in  on 
the  evening  train.”  She  was  thinking  of  Christ  and  the  old 
lady  of  her  son. 

There  is  a good  story  in  connection  with  Lovejoy ’s  lum- 
ber-yard. One  Alichael  Jj'iady,  a member  of  the  Citv  Council 
in  good  standing  but  who  frequently  imbil)ed  too  freely,  one 
night  was  very  much  ”how  come  ye  so”  and  couldn’t  find  his 
home  but  knew  it  was  near  the  luml)er-yard.  He  saw  a light 
in  a cottage  and  knocked  timidly  at  the  door.  A lady  opened 
It  and  he  says:  “Aladain  can  you  tell  me  where  Lovejoy bs 
lumber-yard  is?”  She  said  to  him:  “Come  in  Alike,  you 
old  fool,  you’re  drunk.”  It  was  his  own  home.  Airs.  Drady 
loLI  the  pi  lest.  Father  Brazil,  about  it  and  he  being  a g’reat 
joker  told  it  on  Alike  whenever  he  caught  him  in  a crowd. 
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Mike  later  himself  thought  it  a good  joke  and  I have  heard 
him  tell  it  with  great  gusto  at  the  Pioneer  banquets  where 
he  was  a,  prominent  card. 

In  the  World  War  I had  seven  representatives;  my 
youngest  son,  first  lieutenant,  two  years,  six  months  in  France, 
a son-in-law,  Capt.  Patton  at  headquarters,  Lt.  Col.  E.  E-. 
Tompkins  of  the  Regular  Army,  now  Co-ordinator  of  the 
budget  commission,  four  grandsons,  three  of  them  lieutenants, 
and  one  an  ensign  in  the  navy.  Added  to  the  seven  is  a 
granddaughter  in  France,  representing  the  National  Women’s 
Federation  and  another  in  the  Yeoman  service.  My  oldest 
son  is  now  in  business  in  Omaha,  the  second  is  with  me  in 
management  of  the  electric  railway,  and  my  youngest  son 
the  treasurer  of  the  company. 

I have  heretofore  given  the  Alumni  Society  information 
in  regard  to  a number  of  early  students  at  Wabash. 

While  the  big  heads  are  not  generally  charged  with  know- 
ing too  much,  yet  Aristotle  claims  that  the  smallest  heads 
contain  the  most  intelligence,  but  it  is  not  generally  con- 
ceded. “Big  heads  little  wit;  little  heads  not  a bit,”  is  a 
current  epigram. 

Two  Wabash  students  whom  I knew  when  they  w^ere  at 
the  College  do  not  appear  to  be  named  in  the  college  directory. 
One  was  Joe  Jenks.  He  boarded  where  I did  in  1851  or  ’52. 
I knew  him  in  Terre  Haute,  where  his  father  was  cashier  or 
perhaps  president  of  the  Indiana  State  Bank.  About  twenty 
years  later  he  came  to  Des  Moines  as  rector  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  there.  I did  not  recognize  him  at  first,  but  one  day 
in  my  bookstore  where  he  often  came  to  look  over  the  books, 
1 said  to  him  “I  am  wondering  if  you  are  not  the  Joe  Jenks 
1 knew  as  a boy  at  Terre  Haute.”  “Well!”  he  said,  “I  have 
been  wondering  if  you  weren’t  the  Frank  Mills  I knew  when 
1 was  a student  at  Crawfordsville.  ” He  preached  at  Hes 
Moines  a few  years  and  then  went  to  Indianapolis  where  he 
preached  for  a while. 

Another  student  not  in  the  directory  was  Milton  Landis 
of  Indianapolis.  That  was  after  I left  college  but  we  were 
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quite  intimate.  I remeinl)er  that  when  I went  to  New  Orleans 
in  the  fall  of  1852,  he  gave  me  a letter  to  his  uncle  there,  Mr. 
Peppard,  a silk  merchant.  Mr.  Peppard  secured  me  the 
offer  of  a fine  position  in  a wholesale  house  but  it  would  have 
been  for  a long  engagement  and  I intended  to  remain  south 
only  one  year. 

I am  not  so  sure  about  another  one  who  I thought  was  a 
student.  I may  have  been  mistaken  in  the  first  name  hut 
I think  it  was  Chan  Hanna.  It  might  have  been  Chas. 

Oldest  Wabash  Man 

Here  is  a letter  received  from  Mr.  Gordon,  the  oldest 
living  Wabash  man  in  1921. 

Hear  Mr.  Mills: — Your  very  kind  letter  reached  me  two 
or  three  weeks  ago,  and  was  glad  to  hear  from  a Wabash 
College  man. 

It  would  be  a pleasure  to  meet  you  on  the  old  campus,  but 
must  forego  the  honor  as  I do  not  now  leave  the  house. 
However,  am  able  to  sit  up  all  day  and  eat  my  three  meals 
regularly. 

I was  horn  January  22,  1821.  Kindly  extend  my  greet- 
ings to  Wabash. 

Sincerelv  yours, 

G.  A.  GORDON. 

Hon.  George  A.  Gordon,  now  103  years  old,  has  long 
had  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest  Wabash  man,  and  although 
I am  next  in  order  to  him  I have  no  hope  of  ever  reaching  his 
age.  I trust  he  may  have  several  more  years  to  remain  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  According  to  his  record  he  was  at  Wabash 
in  1842,  a year  before  I was,  and  left  when  he  was  twenty 
years  old  to  get  married.  He  was  afterward  a teacher,  a 
lawyer,  a legislator  and  a member  of  the  Indiana  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1850.  Mr.  Gordon  is  a Mason,  had  two 
sons  in  the  Civil  War  and  was  the  grandson  of  a Revolution- 
ary soldier.  He  received  a handsome  diploma  on  that  account 
a year  or  two  ago  from  the  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution.  He  attributes  his  longevity  to  his 
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temper,  to  an  active  outdoor  life  and  to  avoiding  debt  and 
Avorry.  He  lias  lived  in  the  lifetime  of  every  President  but 
AVashington,  has  most  of  his  original  teeth  and  put  on  glasses 
only  two  or  three  years  ago.  I had  a letter  from  him  a year 
ago  which  Avas  read  at  the  Alumni  banquet. 

A year  or  tAAm  ago  he  Avas  in- 
tervieAved  by  a newspaper  man 
to  A\diom  he  told  of  chasing  a 
herd  of  buffalo  in  Texas  in  1846 
and  l)eing  chased  by  them  in 
turn.  He  Avas  driving  a horse 
and  buggy  and  AAdien  the  buffalos 
Avere  nearing  them,  for  fear  they 
AAmnld  run  OAmr  him,  he  left  his 
lig  and  climbed  a tree  but  the 
herd  diAuded  and  passed  him  and 
his  horse  and  buggy.  I had  an 
experience  Avitli  a herd  of  buffalo 
myself.  In  1885  I Avas  Ausiting 
at  a ranch  in  Colorado,  AAdien  at 
limch  time  the  men  came  in  and 
announced  that  there  Avas  a herd 
of  buffalo  AAdiich  had  come  into 
the  big  pasture.  Of  course  all 
iiands  got  out  after  them  on  horseback,  amongst  them  the 
liostess  and  myself.  In  the  race  of  seA^eral  miles  I dis- 
covered that  the  lady  avIio  had  been  riding  near  me  had 
fallen  behind  a good  Avays  and  I noticed  that  she  Avas  off  of 
her  horse  so  I Avent  back  to  meet  her.  She  soon  came  up 
and  Ave  made  a short  cut  to  overtake  the  croAvd  AAdiich  A\ms 
in  chase,  and  came  up  AAdth  them  just  as  they  had  shot  a big 
bull,  and  one  of  the  men  had  lassoed  a six  months  buffalo 
calf.  The  horse  braced  itself  and  AAdien  the  calf  got  to  the 
end  of  the  lasso,  it  went  up  in  the  air  a good  many  feet. 
That  herd  remained  in  the  pasture  until  the  buffalos  had  all 
been  killed.  Buffalo  steak  AAms  the  bill-of-fare  for  several 
days.  Although  the  mansion  Avas  a sod  house  it  was  plastered 
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inside,  was  handsomely  furnislR'd,  had  ])a|)ered  walls,  with 
pictures  and  other  evidences  of  civilization  incliidiiii>-  a ])iano. 

I note  that  Mi*.  (lordon,  in  writiiii>’  to  the  K(‘coi'd  Bulletin 
once,  wrote  about  a little  ])assa^o  at  arms  between  Prof 
Mills  and  Sam  Crane,  not  Ben  as  the  item  said.  The  Pro- 
fessor told  Sam  tliat  if  he  ex])ected  to  enter  the  Freshman 
(bass  he  would  have  to  i>et  busy.  Sam  replied;  “T  am 
1)1  eezin.<>-  that  way.  Professor.'’  Sam  was  always  breezy. 

Ben  Crane  is  an  honor(‘d  citizen  of  Indianapolis.  He 
may  be  a son  of  Sam  for  all  1 know. 

Farly  Fuk'i^tiox  in  Wabash 

Considerable  attimtion  was  y;iven  to  elocution  in  those 
days.  The  students  were  divided  into  four  sections  and  each 
Saturday  was  set  off  every  month  for  a section.  One  Satur- 
day it  was  Sam  Crane’s  turn  with  th(‘  rest  of  his  section  to 
elocute.  When  Sam  was  called  he  stc])ped  out  on  the  floor  and 
began  to  make  excuses  because  he  was  not  pre])ared.  “I 
might  have  declaimed”  he  said;  ^‘r)n  la'nden  when  the  Sun 
was  low,”  and  went  on  and  repeated  the  whole  poem, — or 
I might  have  given  “At  midnight  in  his  guarded  tent  the 
Turk  was  dreaming  of  the  hour,”  and  rejieated  the  Avhole 
of  that,  or  I might  have  declaimed  “Not  a drum  was  heard, 
not  a funeral  note  as  his  cor])se  to  the  rampart  was  hurried” 
and  he  gave  the  poem  to  the  last  word  and  then  he  wound  up 
with  that  College  classic: 

Felis  sedit  by  a hole,  Intenti  she  cum  omiii  soul, 

Prendera  rats. 

Mice  cucurerent  o’r  the  Floor,  in  numero,  duo,  tres  or  more 
Obliti  Cats. 

Felis  saw  them  occulis,  I’ll  have  them,  inquit  she,  I guess 
Hum  indunt. 

Tunc  ilia  crept  toward  the  group,  habeam  dixit,  good  rat  soup 
Pingues  sunt. 

Mice  continued  al  ludere,  intenti  they  in  ludam  vere 
Gaudenter. 
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Tunc  Ilia  rushed  into  them,  et  tore  them  omnes  limb  from  limb 
Yiolenter. 

Moral : 

Mures  omnes  nunc  be  shy  Et  aurem  proebe  mihi 
Benign  e. 

Hie  hoc  satis,  Verbum  Sat,  avoid  a devilish  big  tom  cat. 
Studiously. 

Sam’s  sister  Miss  Mary  was  as  smart  as  Sam  and  much 
better  looking.  She  headed  the  list  of  College  widows,  and  I 
think  from  choice. 

There  were  quite  a number  of  the  early  students  whom 
I knew,  although  a number  of  them  were  much  older  than  I 
was.  Of  the  class  of  1837,  which  is  the  first  one  listed,  I 
knew  Forgy  Burbridge,  General  Canby,  who  became  a noted 
Civil  War  General,  B.  F.  Gregory,  a prominent  attorney  and 
Judge,  W.  F.  Watson,  Dan  Mace  congressman,  LaFayette, 
Taylor  Webster,  and  John  Wilson  of  Ladoga,  Class  of  ’38. 
I also  knew  T.  S.  Milligan,  S.  S.  Thomson  and  John  Houg- 
ham,  all  of  them  afterward  professors,  Hougham,  president 
of  Franklin  College,  Lew  Wallace,  Bob  Bryant  and 
Elijah  Hayden,  Sam  Ensminger,  class  of  1841,  Thos.  Beard, 
son  of  John  Beard,  W.  K.  Burbridge  who  married  Mary  King, 
Mrs.  Booz’s  mother,  and  Charles  Canby  a great  local  favorite. 

I think  that  I was  the  youngest  boy  in  College,  at  least 
while  I was  there.  Most  of  the  students  in  my  classes  were 
grown  men.  One  was  a married  man,  Mr.  Rogers.  He  was  a 
minister.  Sol  Claypool,  Addison  Daggy,  W.  Beckly  a hand- 
some Kentuckian,  and  several  others  were  grown.  W.  H.  L. 
Noble  was  a student  I greatly  admired.  He  was  very  hand- 
some and  a regular  gentleman.  I attended  his  graduation  and 
midway  in  his  oration  he  needed  prompting  and  as  his 
prompter  was  not  attending  closely  Noble  grabbed  the  manu- 
script from  his  hand  and  went  on  himself  in  fine  shape  with- 
out embarrassment. 

Mr.  Noble  married  Ann  McCord,  the  Rev.  Mr.  John- 
son’s stepdaughter,  a most  beautiful  and  highly  cultured  girl. 
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Mrs.  Johnson  was  a beautiful  woman  herself,  while  Mr.  John- 
son was  homely.  .Airs.  Prof.  Campbell  was  also  a handsome 
woman.  Air.  Xoble  became  a prominent  lawyer  and  raihvay 
man  at  Indianapolis.  He  was  attorney  and  director  of  the 
I.  & C.  Railway  of  which  my  brother  was  Superintendent 
and  Assistant  to  the  President.  He  and  Air.  Xoble  were  very 
great  friends. 

Hun  Ing’ersoll,  whom  I have  mentioned  as  a prominent 
editor  and  neAvspaper  correspondent  later  in  Iowa,  was  at 
one  time  occasionally  extremely  pious.  One  time  he  came  to 
Tei  re  Haute  vhile  I was  living’  there,  and  took  me  to  his  room 
m the  hotel.  AVanted  to  have  a season  of  prayer,  and  he 
had  a gift  that  way.  He  prayed  long  and  rather  loud,  but 
before  he  got  up  from  his  knees  he  got  off  a lot  of  frivolity 
which  was  quite  out  of  place.  He  could  gravitate  from  grave 
with  great  facility.  One  day  when  something  was 
going  on  at  LaFayette,  he  and  Alattie  Jennison  went  up  on  the 
train  and  came  back  a married  couple.  At  Hes  Aloines  once 
during  a session  of  the  Legislature  he  was  disciplined  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  for  discourtesy  to  the  members.  Hun 
was  a fine  writer  and  a splendid  reader.  He  had  Poe  at  his 
tong-ue’s  end. 

There  were  a number  of  fine  orators  among  the  students. 
I mentioned  in  the  reminiscences  in  1916  in  the  local  paper 
and  which  I am  reprinting  here,  X.  P.  Coltrin,  who  was  a 
favorite  in  the  town  and  was  often  called  upon  to  speak 
at  citizens’  meetings.  There  were  also  Charley  Alarshall, 
Charley  AVhite  and  a number  of  others. 

In  addition  to  Alajor  Ristine’s  hostelry  there  were  two 
other  hotels.  One  was  kept  by  a Air.  Hunning,  located  about 
where  the  Crawford  House  is  now.  He  had  a very  handsome 
daughter.  The  other  was  the  hotel  at  the  corner  of  Alain 
and  AVashington  Streets,  kept  by  my  father  for  a couple  of 
years  when  we  first  came  to  the  town  and  later  for  a number 
of  years  by  Stephen  Ingersoll.  He  had  a fine  family.  The 
elder  daughter,  Emma,  married  James  AATlson,  son*  of  the 
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mercliaiit,  John  Wilson,  who  afterward  was  a prominent 
lawyer  and  a member  of  congTess. 

Two  years  before  I was  born  a little  brother  came  whom 
my  father  named  Croghan  after  the  hero  of  Ft.  Stevenson 
in  Michigan.  He  lived  but  a few  weeks  and  I mention  him 
because  Major  Croghan  was  one  of  America’s  greatest  heroes. 
He  was  just  twenty-one  and  won  his  major  ship  for  heroism 
at  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  He  was  in  command  of  Ft. 
Stevenson  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  soldiers  when  the 
PMrt  was  invested  by  a thousand  British  and  Indians.  Gen- 
eral Harrison,  in  command  of  the  district,  sent  him  orders 
to  evacuate  and  burn  the  Fort  but  the  Major  sent  back  word 
that  he  intended  to  hold  it  to  the  last  extremity.  The  British 
general  sent  in  a demand  for  surrender  and  charged  upon 
the  Foit  with  his  entire  force  when  Young  Croghan  turned 
his  sharp-shooters  on  them.  Then  the  British  general  again 
sent  in  a demand  to  surrender,  threatening  an  assassination 
by  the  Indians  and  again  charged,  but  Croghan  defied  him 
and  launched  such  a murderous  charge  that  the  British  and 


Indians  fled  leaving  a boatload  of  supplies.  Instead  of  being 
conrtmartialed  for  disol)edience  of  orders  Congress  voted  him 
a medal  and  thanks,  and  George  Rogers  Clark,  his  uncle,  ex- 
claimed: ‘‘The  little  Gamecock,  he  shall  have  my  sword!” 
I get  this  from  a little  history  of  the  war  of  1812  and  of  Hull’s 
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Surrender  handed  down  to  me  by  my  father  who  was  some- 
tiling  of  a hero  worshijiper.  I was  the  next  boy  who  came 
and  he  named  me  Francis  ]\Iaiion,  which  later  somehow  be- 
came Frank  Moody. 

M bile  there  was  not  a general  diffusion  of  wealth  in 
Crawfordsville,  there  never  was  any  distress  there,  except 
right  after  the  general  failure  in  1837.  Almost  every  one 
seemed  to  be  doing  well,  and  gradually  the  town  became  a 
city  of  good  homes.  It  is  now  one  of  the  handsomest  towns 
to  be  found  anywhere. 

Mrs.  Frank  Fry  was  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
gi aceful  ladies  of  the  county.  I heard  her  make  a,  very 
pretty  speech  to  the  procession  which  left  Crawfordsville 
on  its  way  to  the  big  IVhig  mass-meeting  in  1840  at  the 
Tippecanoe  battle-ground. 

The  Fry’s  were  a noted  early  family  in  Crawfordsville 
and  came  from  Kentucky.  Hon.  Dr.  T.  Mb  Fry,  class  of 
’39,  Smith  Speed  Fry  ’40,  Henry  J.  ’55,  David  b!^’’42.  Win. 
J.  ’63,  IVm.  F.  ’67,  J.  C.  ’73,  Ernest  E.  ’91,  John  C.  D.  ’95, 
IViii.  F.  ’94,  Oliver  E.  ’95.  Dr.  T.  IV.  Fry  was  trustee  of 
[he  College  and  the  list  of  trustees  and  officials  was  not  less 
renowned  than  that  of  the  faculty.  Frank  Fry  was  the  owner 
of  the  favorite  horse  of  the  city,  Frank,  a beautiful  chestnut. 
The  Scotts  were  owner  of  the  celebrated  horse,  Copperbottom, 
and  Mr.  Scott  was  known  as  “Copperboitom  Scott.” 

After  the  Ensminger  scliool,  I was  for  some  time  in  Mrs. 
Maddox’s  school,  which  was  on  Main  street  only  a block 
away  from  the  Elston  Mansion,  and  right  across  the  street 
irom  where  I lived.  It  was  the  elite  of  schools  for  young 
ladies  and  children  and  even  young  boys  were  admitted.^  Mrs. 
Maddox  was  succeeded  by  Eev.  Pratt.  After  him  came  Pro- 
fessor Cressey.  He  was  musical  and  spectacular.  IVe  did 
a good  deal  of  singing  under  his  administration,  in  which 
we  youngsters  figured.  AVe  sang  rounds : Three  Blind  Mice, 
etc.  His  favorite  was  the  alphabet  in  which  he  would  come 
in  on  the  base  with  B-A-B  bal),  B-A-B  bab,  ba,  be,  bi,  bo, 
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bu,  Ra,  re,  ri,  ra,  C — a Ca,  and  C — u,  Cu,  winding  np  witli 
pointing  a finger  at  some  boy  and  singing:  ‘‘What  are  you  do- 
ing, you  naughty  boy,  pulling  of  my  queue.” 

Later  the  Academy  went  out  of  business  when  Miss 
Evelyn  Starr  opened  up  the  Female  Seminary  in  the  Canby 
mansion.  It  was  a real  high-class  institution,  but  only 
young  ladies  were  received.  When  Charley  White  married 
the  principal  and  took  her  to  New  Orleans  the  institution 
closed.  Rev.  J.  H.  Johnston  was  the  responsible  head. 

On  the  back  of  Major  Ristine’s  picture  sent  me,  was 
pasted  a list  of  some  of  the  school  books  which  were  in  use 
when  I was  in  my  early  school  days,  I think  they  are  all  out 
of  print  now. 

Whitlock’s  Geometry,  Olney’s  Geography  and  Atlas,  01- 
ney’s  National  Preceptor,  Botany,  English,  Latin  and  Greek 
grammars,  Comstock’s  Philosophy,  Botany,  Neumology,  Phys- 
iology and  Geology,  Bentley’s  Speller  with  over  300  pictures, 
Vdkany  Literature,  Brickeley’s  Meteorology,  Dodd’s  Arith- 
metic. I was  drilled  in  several  of  these  books.  I took  a first 
prize  in  Olney’s  Geography,  and  had  Webster’s  Spelling 
Book — stories  and  all  by  heart.  I later  saw  Webster’s  Spel- 
ler being  printed  at  Appleton’s  in  New  York  on  a large  press 
which  printed  a whole  book  at  every  revolution  of  the  press. 

A granddaughter  of  I.  I'.  Wade,  first  newspaper  man  of 
Crawfordsville,  ordered  a copy  of  “Early  Days”  for  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Anderson,  of  which  she  is  Librarian.  I 
noticed  that  she  was  born  in  Crawfordsville. 

One  of  the  notables  of  the  early  times  was  Mrs.  Bohon, 
wife  of  the  city  constable.  She  was  the  largest  person  ever 
known  to  have  lived  in  Crawfordsville.  She  died  in  1852  just 
before  I left  Crawfordsville.  She  weighed  over  six  hundred 
pounds.  It  was  a big  job  to  make  a coffin  large  enough  for 
her  and  next  to  impossible  to  find  enough  strong  men  to 
carry  her  to  her  grave.  Soon  after  her  death  her  husband 
and  boys  moved  south.  When  the  steamboat  in  which  I 
went  to  New  Orleans  in  1852,  came  to  anchor  at  Memphis, 
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Mr.  Bohoii  and  his  boys  came  aboard  and  seeing  me,  were 
clamorous  for  neivs  from  Crawfordsville.  They  told  me  with 
mncb  pride  that  they  were  doing  well,  established  in  a good 
business  and  making  money.  They  were  buying  and  selling 
slaves,  especially  engaged  in  catciiing  runaway  slaves,  and 
seemed  to  be  very  proud  of  their  success. 

One  of  the  town’s  early  successful  physicians  was  Miss 
Mary  Holloway.  Mr.  Holloway  was  a furniture  man,  John 
was  his  oldest  l)oy.  i\Iary  had  a good  education  and  acquired 
a good  iiractice. 

Amongst  the  citizens  not  named  here  as  merchants  or 
professional  men,  there  were  many  others  worthy  of  mention ; 
the  Austins,  the  Chinees,  Scotts,  Canines,  Hurleys,  Lees,  Hart- 
mans, Milligans  and  AVynns.  In  the  country  were  the  Stovers. 
Britts,  Harneys,  Bandahs,  Harshbargers,*  O’Xeils,  Elmores, 
AVests,  Swanks,  Joshua  Harrison  and  LAterback.  These  are 
not  all  of  the  old  worthies  entitled  to  places  in  ' AVho’s  MTio” 
if  it  had  been  established  in  their  time.  Many  old  citizens 
entitled  to  wear  a crown  are  not  emphasized  in  books  or 
high  in  office.  They  never  dreamed  of  contesting  for  honors 
or  supremacy,  but  were  satisfied  to  do  their  dutv  as  they 
saw  it,  or  as  it  was  given  them  to  do,  and  the  ‘Anothers  in 
Israel”  were  many  who  were  entitled  to  saintship. 
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There  are  too  many  people  content  jnst  to  live  ; satisfied 
to  get  their  daily  bread  and  not  always  anxious  to  earn  it 
themselves.  I believe  every  one  should  have  an  ambition 
to  get  ahead,  not  only  to  acquire  knowledge  but  to  become 
independent.  A young  man  should  try  to  save  something 
right  along  out  of  his  earnings,  to  accmnnlate  something 
which  will  enable  him  sometime  to  do  business  for  himself, 
instead  of  always  working  for  someone  else.  If  he  has 
learned  a trade,  let  him  set  np  shop  for  himself.  A kit  of 
tools  is  capital  enough  to  start  a shop  of  his  own.  If  he  posts 
himself  in  the  mercantile  business,  let  him  start  a shop  or 
take  a junior  partnership  to  be  paid  for  out  of  his  share  of 
the  profits.  Don't  seek  political  clerkship — that  way  dead 
rot  lies.  Be  a boss,  not  an  underling. 

The  gullibility  of  people  is  equal  to  the  ingennity  of  those 
who  can  find  food  for  the  fools  who  are  born  every  minnte. 
There  is  a saying  that  yon  can*t  make  a whistle  ont  of  a pig’s 
tail,  nor  a,  silk  pnrse  from  a sow’s  ear,  Imt  that  has  been 
proven  false,  for  I saw  both  in  Barnmn’s  Mnsenin  in  Xew 
York,  sixty  years  ago.  It’s  a pity  to  waste  the  pig’s  tail. 
IVhen  I was  a boy  at  hog  killing  time  we  youngsters  spoke 
for  the  pig’s  tail  to  roast,  and  there  is  no  better  eating  ex- 
cept the  ‘‘pope’s  nose’’  from  the  turkey. 

Included  in  the  pleasure  ])oints  in  and  about  this  college 
town,  the  Country  Clnb  gronnds  and  the  beantifnl  drive  to 
it  mnst  not  be  overlooked.  General  and  IMrs.  A allace  made  of 
these  naturally  picturesque  grounds,  with  their  vondeifnlB 
beantifnl  places  and  springs  and  brooks  with  which  they 
abound,  beantifnl  and  nnnsnal  vistas  and  walks  and  diB  es. 
AVith  the  collection  of  flowers,  shrnbs  and  plants,  it  all  makes 
a regular  Kew  Garden.  It  is  supplemented  by  i\Ir.  Evans’s 
home  and  gardens  next  door,  and  then  directly  on  the  south 
is  the  Arcadia  of  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Joy  Leonard  right  by  the 
romantic  old  Yount’s  :\lill,  where  they  have  made  a little 
Eden  and  Honey  Bee  hailior.  All  lovers  of  nature  and  beant^ , 
v’ill  not  fail  to  take  in  this  trio  of  paradisaical  trysting  places. 

Included  in  the  assets  of  this  College  town,  as  its  capital 
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ill  a literary  way  are  General  Wallace’s  achievements  as  a 
writer.  His  inarvelons  Ben  Hnr  ]ias  heen  claimed  by  many 
as  America’s  finest  novel,  with  his  Fair  God  and  his  Prince 
of  India  not  far  behind.  Ben  Hnr  has  been  translated  into 
sixty-seven  different  languages,  a record  which  no  book  has 
ever  exceeded.  Xo  other  book  or  author  has  been  so  honored. 

Gen.  Wallace’s  study  is  open  to  visitors  and  its  contents 
are  worth  any  ones  examination.  I am  printing  here  his  cat- 
alogue of  the  contents  of  his  study  which  was  built  not  far 
from  his  home,  especially  for  his  collection.  Mrs.  Wallace 
was  also  a beautiful  writer  and  assisted  him  in  his  books. 
Her  ‘‘The  Christ  Child,”  is  beautiful  and  a Avonderful  testi- 
mony to  her  talents. 
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CATALOGUE 

GENERAL  LEW  WALLACE  STUDY 
Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 

The  land  on  which  the  General  Lew  Wallace  Study  stands 
was  part  of  the  home  of  Major  Isaac  C.  Elston  from  whom 
it  descended  to  ]\Irs.  Wallace.  The  hnilding  was  planned  and 
its  erection  superintended  by  General  Wallace  personally. 
The  frieze  is  sculptured  to  represent  characters  from  his 
works. 

The  bronze  statue  of  General 
Wallace,  west  of  the  study,  was 
cast  in  Paris  from  the  model  made 
for  the  Carrara  marble  statue,  by 
Andrew  0 ’Connor,  presented  to  the 
United  States  Congress  by  the 
State  of  Indiana,  for  the  Hall  of 
Fame  in  the  U.  S.  Capitol,  Wash- 
ington. It  marks  the  spot  where 
the  “Ben-Hnr”  beech,  one  of  the 
noblest  of  its  kind,  offered  its  pro- 
tection to  General  Wallace  when  he 
was  wilting. 

The  garden  is  as  it  vras  made  by 
General  IVallace  and  all  Avithin  the 
study  is  associated  Avith  him  and  Mrs.  "Wallace. 

The  plaster  medallions  suspended  from  the  picture-rail 
Avere  models  for  decorating  the  stone  frieze  on  the  outside  of 
the  building.  That  OA^er  the  front  door,  on  the  inside,  rep- 
resents : 

1.  The  Prince  of  India.  The  others  respectUely: 

2.  Esther,  mother  of  Ben-Hur.  • 

3.  Tirzah,  sister  of  Ben-Hnr. 

4.  Oil  painting.  Copy  of  “The  Three  Ages,”  by  Gerard 
(Francois-Pascal-Simon)  le  baron  1770-1837.  Original  in 
Musee  Conde  (Chantilly)  Prance.  Jt  Avas  brought  from  Paris 
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and  presented  to  General  Wallace  by  liis  brother,  William 
Wallace. 

5.  Carrara  marble  copy  of  Michelangelo’s  “Lorenzo  de 
Medici.”  Brought  from  Florence  by  General  AVallace.  The 
original,  sometimes  known  as  “11  Pensiero,”  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  statues  in  tlie  world.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  features  of  the  Florentine  as  shown  on  the  bronze  medal 
(6)  brought  from  the  palace  of  the  Medici,  Florence,  the  pro- 
file of  which  shows  the  physical  defects  that  confronted  the 
master.  The  peculiarities  of  the  forehead  are  concealed  by 
the  helmet.  That  of  the  upper  lip,  by  the  natural  posing  of 
the  finger  across  it. 

7.  Oil  painting  brought  from  Naples  by  General  Wal- 
lace, “After  the  Fete.”  A Neapolitan  family  floating  in  a 
barge  on  the  Bay  of  Naples  after  a night  of  pleasure. 

8.  Oil  painting  of  a Turkish  princess.  "When  General 
"Wallace  was  United  States  minister  to  Turkey,  the  sultan, 
Abdul  Hamid,  became  his  personal  friend.  As  usual  with 
Oriental  monarchs,  he  wished  to  make  presents  to  those  he 
fancied.  They  were  always  declined  by  General  "Wallace.  In 
passing  through  the  royal  picture  gallery,  General  Wallace 
saw  what  he  pronounced  the  finest  picture  in  his  majesty’s 
extensive  collection  and  asked  the  loan  of  it  to  brighten  his 
dull  office  room.  Of  course  it  was  returned  wdien  the  time 
for  departure  arrived.  All  the  same,  it  was  found  in  General 
Wallace’s  baggage  in  New  York. 

9.  Oil  painting  of  Cherubs.  Copied  from  part  of  a 
fresco  by  Murillo.  Brought  from  Rome  by  General  Wallace. 
The  rosary  is  Roman. 

10.  Framed  original  of  the  manuscript  reader’s  report 
cn  “The  Fair  God.”  Also,  copies  of  the  two  manuscript 
readers’  reports  on  “Ben-Hur. ” There  were  two  of  the 
latter  because  of  doubt  of  the  advisability  of  publishing  a 
novel  in  which  Christ  was  portrayed.  Such  novels  had  been 
failures  and  the  precedents  were  against  it.  Mrs.  Harper, 
who  had  been  shown  the  manuscript  (see  center-table  case,) 
took  it  home  to  examine  over  Sunday.  She  promptly  reported 
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that  the  firm  ‘Svould  publish  that  work  if  they  iieYer  pub- 
lished another.’^  Being  of  a deeply  religious  miiidj  she  had 
been  impressed  with  its  influence  for  good.  Authors  making 
a beginning  will  be  encouraged  by  reading  these  criticisms 
and  then  recalling  that  one  million  copies  of  “Ben-Hur”  were 
sold  in  one  transaction,  February,  1913. 

13.  In  the  book  case  will  be  found  an  open  volume  of 
the  raised  letter  edition  of  ‘‘Ben-Hur”  for  the  blind. 

14  and  15.  Original  manuscript,  printer’s  copy,  in  ink, 
of  General  Wallace’s  “The  Fair  God.” 

16.  In  this  book  case  will  be  found  Mrs.  AVallace’s  scrap 
books  with  some  of  the  various  editions  of  General  and  Mrs. 
IVallace’s  works,  including  “Ben-Hur”  in  Arabic,  French, 
German,  Spanish,  Italian,  etc.  Also,  a silhouette  of  General 
IVallace’s  mother,  the  only  likeness  of  her  which  he  possessed. 
The  inscription,  “Mother,”  is  his  own.  She  died  in  his  child- 
hood. 

17.  Framed  personal  letters  of  commendation  of  Gen- 
eral IVallace  from  three  presidents  of  the  United  States. 
That  from  President  Lincoln  to  Secretary  Stanton  refers  to 
an-  effort  General  IVallace  was  making  to  bring  together  two 
republicans,  Hon.  Henry  IVinter  Davis  and  Governor  Brad- 
ford, of  Maryland,  who  had  been  at  “outs.”  It  was  delicate 
diplomacy  planned  and  managed  by  General  IVallace  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  President  Lincoln  who,  in  this  letter, 
earnestly  approved  of  General  AVallace’s  design. 

18.  The  large  flag  on  the  Xorth  wall  was  used  for  many 
years  by  General  AVallace  for  decorative  purposes. 

19.  AVood  engraving  of  General  AVallace  executed  by 
Harpers  from  a Sarony  photograph. 

20.  MMter  color  of  General  AVallace  by  AYill  P.  Noble, 
colorist.  Period  of  the  siege  of  Cincinnati. 

21.  Framed  inscription  recording  General  AVallace’s 
commissions,  military  record  in  two  wars  and  insignia  of  the 
8th  Army  Corps,  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

22.  AVood  engraving  sent  to  General  AVallace  by  Benson 
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J.  Lossilig’,  the  historian,  ])eeaiise  of  its  reinarkahle  likeness 
to  the  general. 

'23.  Majolica  vase  hronght  from  Paris  by  General  Wal- 
lace. It  had  taken  the  grand  prize  in  the  exhibit  of  its  kind. 

2d.  Wall  tile  of  the  kind  dislodged  by  Ben-Hnr  on  the 
head  of  Messala.  Brought  from  Antioch  by  General  Wallace. 

25.  Censer  from  a Homan  cathedral. 

29.  Arms,  shield  and  charm  of  a hostile  Apache  chief 
killed  as  he  was  reconnoitering  General  Wallace’s  body  guard 
while  the  general  was  on  an  ijispection  trip  as  goveVnor  of 
the  territory  of  New  Mexico.  The  mark  of  the  "fatal  bullet 
is  near  the  center  of  the  shield. 

30.  Photograph  of  General  AVallace  teaching  his  grand- 
son, Lewis,  to  fish. 

31.  Photograph  of  General  AVallace  with  his  grandson, 
Noble,  under  the  beeches. 

32.  Photograph  of  General  M allace  in  his  flower  garden 
adjoining  the  study. 

33.  Oil  painting  of  Hualpa  in  ‘‘The  Fair  God.”  By  an 
unknown  artist. 

34.  Clay  figure  of  Ben-Hur  as  a galley  slave.  Sent 
anonymously  to  General  AVallace. 

35.  Study  in  oil,  ‘‘Old  Age,”  by  Thomas  Buchanan 
Read,  artist,  poet  and  recitationist.  A souvenir  from  him 
while  a member  of  General  Wallace’s  military  staff  at  the 
siege  of  Cincinnati.  i\lis.  AVallace  (pu)tes  him  as  saying  in 
his  charming  manner,  “I  have  fallen  in  love  with  many  a 
woman,  never  with  but  one  man — Lew  AVallace.  ” 

36.  Oil  portrait  of  General  M allace  at  about  thirty  years 
of  age.  Artist  unknown. 

37.  Oil  portrait  of  Mrs.  AVallace  l)y  A.  Bensiger,  from 
a miniature. 

38.  General  M allace’s  violin  and  Mrs.  Wallace’s  guitar 
linked  together  with  a fragment  from  one  of  Uvs.  AYallace’s 
wedding  dresses.  May,  1852. 
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39.  Antique  chair  brought  from  Eome  by  General  Wal- 
lace. 

40.  Case  containing  General  Wallace’s  uniforms  of 
major  general  and,  also,  colonel  of  the  Eleventh  Regiment 
Zouaves.  The  bowie  knife  in  the  foreground  was  presented 
CO  him  and  is  inscribed  with  the  regiment’s  motto,  ‘^Remem- 
ber Buena  Vista.” 

41.  Cane  presented  to  General  Wallace  in  the  political 
campaign  of  1856  inscribed,  “J.  Buchanan  fe  Riberty.” 

42.  Photograph  of  an  Eleventh  Regiment  guard  at  Hel- 
ena, Arkansas. 

43.  General  Wallace’s  military  commissiops. 

Captain  of  the  Crawfordsville  (Montgomery)  Guards, 

Independent  Militia.  From  Governor  AVright,  1856. 

Adjutant  General  of  the  Indiana  Militia  from  Governor 
Morton,  1861. 

Colonel  of  the  Eleventh  Regiment  of  Indiana  Volunteers. 
From  Governor  Morton,  1861. 

Brigadier  General  of  Volunteers.  From  President  Lin- 
coln, 1862. 

Major  General  of  A^olnnteers.  From  President  Lincoln, 
1862. 

44.  Military  chest  used  by  General  Wallace  through  the 
Civil  war.  Inscribed,  “Col.  Lew  AVallace,  11th  Regiment 
A^olnnteers,  Indiana.  ’ ’ 

45.  War  horse  trappings,  “McClelland”  saddle,  bridle, 
holsters,  spurs,  etc.,  used  throngh  the  Civil  war  by  General 
AVallace. 

46.  Horseshoe  from  “Old  John,”  General  Wallace’s 
war  horse. 

47.  The  case  in  the  Avail  over  the  West  mantel  was  ar- 
ranged bv  General  AVallace,  personally.  It  contains  his  shoul- 
der-straps of  various  ranks  up  to  and  including  major  gen- 
eral. 

Sword-belt,  sash,  epaulets. 

Derringer  pistols  presented  by  Colonel  Derringer  of 
Philadelphia. 
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Sword,  “Presented  to  Brigadier  General  Lew  Wallace 
by  his  fellow  citizens  of  Montgomery  County  in  recognition 
of  his  gallantry  at  Fort  Donelson.'^ 

Service  sword  carried  through  the  Civil  war. 

Diplomatic  sword  used  at  embassy  functions. 

Also,  and  not  least,  a fragment  of  the  Eleventh  Regiment 
battleflag. 

48.  Flag  of  the  Montgomery  Guard,  of  Crawfordsville, 
of  which  General  M^allace  was  organizer  and  captain. 

49.  Confederate  cavalry  flag  presented  to  General  AVal- 
iace  by  Colonel  Clendennen  who  captured  it  in  his  brilliant 
cavalry  charge  at  Alonocacy  while  covering  the  retreat  from 
that  battlefield.  The  small  Confederate  flag  was  taken  from 
a lady  who  was  wearing  it  on  the  street  in  Baltimore  when 
General  AVallace  had  command  of  the  Middle  Department. 

50.  i\Iontgomery  Guard  knapsack  and  belt-bnckle. 

51.  Montgomery  Guard  headquarter  standard. 

52.  Flag  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  carried  through 
Mexico  by  General  AVallace  near  the  close  of  the  Civil  war 
while  delivering  arms  and  munitions  through  the  French 
blockade  to  the  Mexican  armies  for  use  against  Emperor 
Alaximilian.  These  supplies  enabled  President  Juarez  to  de- 
feat and  ca23ture  Alaximilian.  General  AVallace  at  this  time 
held  the  unique  position  of  Alajor  General,  F.  S.  A.  and 
Brigadier  General  of  the  Republic  of  Alexico.  AAdiile  this  was 
unconstitutional,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  outrank  the 
Alexican  officers  he  came  in  contact  with.  A ^msition  of  ex- 
li'eme  delicacy  brought  to  a iiighly  satisfactory  conclusion. 

53.  The  bronze  bust  of  General  AVallace  on  the  AA^est 
mantel  was  cast  from  the  clay  modelled  by  Randolph  Rogers, 
the  sculptor,  a 23arting  souvenir  of  the  siege  of  Cincinnati, 
1863,  where  he  was  a member  of  General  AA^allace’s  military 
staff  together  with  Thomas  Buchanan  Read  (see  Xo.  35) 
and  James  E.  Alurdoch,  the  actor.  Rogers’  most  celebrated 
works  were  the  bronze  doors  of  the  Capitol  at  AA^ashington 
and  his  statue  of  '“Xydia,”  the  blind  girl,  in  Bulwer’s  “The 
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Last  Days  of  Pompeii.”  This  bust  is  a perfect  likeness  of 
General  Wallace  at  that  time,  the  period  of  his  greatest  en- 
deavor. Its  likeness  to  the  water-color,  No.  20,  is  apparent. 

54.  Floor  tile  from  the  Mosqne  of  Sancta  Sophia,  Con- 
stantinople. By  favor  of  the  snltan. 

55.  Solid  shot  and  canister  from  the  battlefield  of  Fort 
Donelson. 

56.  Mnzzle-loading,  hair-trigger  rifle  from  Fort  Donel- 
son. Picked  np  on  the  battlefield  by  General  AYallace. 

57.  AVinchester  rifle  used  by  General  AA^allace  while 
governor  of  New  Alexico. 

58.  Gavel  used  during  one  of  the  Lincoln-Donglas  de- 
bates. A present  to  General  AA^allace. 

59.  Oriental  narghile  with  other  Oriental  pipes  brought 
from  Constantinople  by  General  AVallace. 

60.  General  AVallace ’s  fishing  outfit.  The  recreation  of 
his  later  years. 

61.  Case  made  by  General  AAhillace  for  his  violins,  two 
violins  made  by  him. 

62.  General  AVallace ’s  chair,  rng,  tabouret,  lap-board, 
etc.,  used  while  writing. 

63.  Alohammedan  creed,  ‘‘There  is  no  God  but  God  and 
Alohammed  is  his  Prophet.”  In  Arabic  (Turkish.) 

64.  Turkish  document  acconpianying  the  Imperial  Dec- 
oration of  the  Atedjiedie,  First  Class,  conferred  on  General 
AA^allace  by  the  snltan. 

65.  Titles  of  his  majesty,  Abdnl  Hamid,  snltan  of  Tur- 
key. AVritten  by  Airs.  AVallace  and  then  autographed  by  the 
snltan  personally. 

66.  Pencil  portrait  of  his  Imperial  Alajesty,  Snltan  Ab- 
dnl Hamid.  For  his  titles,  see  above.  This  portrait  is  the 
best  example  of  General  AAhillace’s  artistic  ability. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  and  certainly  is  no  more  than  fair 
to  say  that  General  AA^allace  admired  the  snltan  for  his  re- 
jigions  toleration  and  accomplished  statesmanship.  The 
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abuse  tliat  seemed  this  sovereign’s  portion  came  from  those 
thwarted  by  his  diplomacy  or  who  knew  nothing  but  hearsay 
about  him.  He  was  educated  in  Paris  and  there  spent  his 
youth  in  preparation  for  his  responsibilities.  During  his 
]*eign,  two  presidents  of  the  United  States  were  assassinated. 
In  New  Orleans,  Colorado  and  elsewhere  occurred  what  in 
other  countries  we  are  pleased  to  term  massacres  and  human 
beings  were  burned  at  the  stake  in  every  state  in  the  Union. 
General  Wallace  pronounced  the  Turkish  soldiers  the  finest 
in  Europe  and  the  most  poorly  officered.  Recent  events  seem 
to  confirm  this  opinion.  Where  they  have  had  German  offi- 
cers, they  have  defeated  the  English. 

67.  Commission  as  minister  to  Turkey  from  President 
Garfield,  1881.  Note  the  extraordinary  compliment  in  the 
memorandum  at  the  lower  left  corner. 

68.  Pencil  sketch  by  General  Wallace  of  “Old  Pony,” 
the  Elston  family  horse. 

69.  A medallion  head  of  Christ.  Study  in  plaster  by 
General  "Wallace. 

72.  Kankakee  landscape  in  oil  l)y  General  AVallace.  This 
river  was  the  favorite  resort  of  the  Crawfordsville  sports- 
men. All  have  passed. 

73.  Oil  copy  of  a river  view  by  General  Wallace. 

74.  Unfinished  study  in  oil.  “Love  Triumphant.” 
Copied  by  General  Wallace. 

75.  General  Wallace’s  easel,  palette,  brushes  and  artist’s 
tools. 

76.  Unfinished  painting  in  oil  “The  Cons])irators,”  by 
General  Wallace.  The  scene  is  in  the  Capitol  grounds  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  inaugura- 
tion of  President  Lincoln.  The  testimony  at  the  trial  of  Lin- 
coln’s assassins  showed  that  tliey  watched  the  proceedings 
in  a group  and  actually  endeavored  to  reach  the  ]3resident 
but  could  not  pass  his  body  guard.  The  sketches  in  pencil 
of  the  individual  heads  will  be  found  in  tlie  center  table  case. 
General  Wallace  was  a member  of  the  commission  that  con- 
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victed  these  conspirators,  hanging  Mrs.  Surratt  and  others. 
The  testimony  jiroved  they  did  their  plotting  at  her  home  and 
that  it  was  she  who  held  them  together,  nniting  the  refine- 
ment  of  Booth  with  the  brutality  of  Pamie.  Whenever  he 
was  afforded  the  opportunity.  General  Wallace  expressed  his 
satisfaction  in  being  one  of  those  selected  to  bring  them  to 
the  bar  of  Justice. 

77.  Photograph  of  General  Wallace  in  camp  on  the 
lonely  Kankakee. 

80.  The  table  and  lamp  in  the  center  of  the  study  were 
ordered  especially  by  General  Wallace.  The  cover  was 
brought  by  him  from  Constantinople  and  is  of  Turkish  de- 
sign and  make.  The  glass  case  was  afterward  added.  In 
it  are : 

81.  Original,  first  copy  (in  pencil)  of  General  Wallace’s 
manuscript  of  ‘‘Ben-Hur.” 

82.  Original,  printer’s  copy  (in  ink)  of  General  Wal- 
lace’s manuscript  of  ‘‘Ben-Hnr.” 

83.  Drawing  in  pencil  by  General  Wallace  of  a map  of 
the  city  of  Antioch  for  use  in  connection  with  “Ben-Hnr.” 

84.  Fragment  in  pencil  of  General  Wallace’s  ^*Fair 
God’^  composition. 

85.  Manuscript  of  one  of  General  Wallace’s  Decoration 
day  addresses. 

86.  Study  in  colors  by  General  Wallace  for  a violin 
afterward  made  for  him. 

87.  Pencil  studies  bv  General  Wallace  of  the  heads  of 
the  assassins  of  President  Lincoln. 

88.  Pencil  study  by  General  Wallace  for  the  central 
figure  of  his  oil  painting  “The  Dead  Line,”  which  was  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  Terre  Haute  G.  A.  R.  Other  pencil 
sketches  have  their  own  names. 

89.  General  Wallace’s  pen-rack,  paper-weight,  pens, 
scissors,  etc. 

90.  Study  in  clay  by  General  AVallace  of  a child’s  foot. 

91.  Miniature  of  General  Wallace. 
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Crawfordsville’s  list  of  authors  is  a worthy  one.  It  in- 
cludes Maurice  and  Mill  Thompson  and  the  two  McCutcheon 
boys,  both  born  and  brought  up  right  at  the  borders  of  the 
county  and  as  well  known  as  any  of  Montgomery’s  citizens. 
George  Ade  is  also  a next-door  neighbor.  Colonel  Merril 
of  the  noted  publishing  firm  is  a AVabash  graduate.  I am 
sure  there  is  no  Indianian  who  is  not  proud  of  being  a 
“Hoosier.”  The  noted  writer  Meredith  Xicholson  is  a 
Wabash  man. 

Other  literary  celebrities  must  be  named;  Mary  Krout, 
one  of  America’s  great  living  female  poets,  who  has  not  only 
written  a great  deal  of  beautiful  real  poetry  but  much  other 
literature,  having  served  a number  of  years  in  editorial  work 
and  had  a great  experience  as  foreign  resident  correspondent 
in  London,  Paris,  Japan,  China,  Hawaii  and  other  points.  She 
was  also  a favorite  sjieaker  at  public  meetings  and  a promi- 
nent champion  of  woman’s  advancement  and  activities. 

Her  sister,  Caroline  Brown,  is  also  a novelist  of  note, 
and  her  Mea  Trail  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  well- 
written  romances  of  early  days  in  Indiana. 

Then  there  were  the  two  Thompson  boys  from  the  south 
who  came  after  the  war  and  married  two  sisters,  cousins  of 
Judge  Jere  West.  Maurice  Thompson,  author  of  that  classic, 
Alice  of  Old  Vincennes,  named  the  heroine  for  his  wife.  He 
was  a great  magazine  writer  and  the  introducer  of  Archery 
in  the  Lhiited  States.  He  was  a humorist  as  well  as  a ro- 
manticist. His  story  of  Hodgeson’s  Hide  Out  in  Harper’s 
Magazine  pictured  an  old  darkey  who  was  an  expert  on  the 
banjo,  and  an  improvisator.  His  master  called  him  in  one 
evening  to  entertain  some  visitors  and  tlie  refrain  of  his  song 
was  of  Lincoln: 

‘‘Free  de  Xiggers ! How’s  he  gwine  to, 

When  Messa  Hodgeson’s  not  a mind  to.” 

The  nub  of  the  story  was  that  the  next  morning  it  was 
found  that  the  old  darkey  had  freed  himself  by  running  away, 
banjo  and  all. 
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Maurice’s  brother  Mill  was  also  not  only  a fine  writer 
but  a first  quality  orator  and  lawyer. 

Another  occasion  was  a memorable  one  to  me.  It  was 
during  the  Eepublican  national  convention  in  the  Wigwam  in 
.1860.  While  at  the  Tremont  hotel  in  the  large  corridor  the 
night  before  the  convention,  Horace  Greeley  and  Weed  made 
their  appearance,  and  for  half  an  hour  walked  up  and  down 
the  corridor  earnestly  and  rather  acrimoniously  engaged  in 
a controversy  about  their  candidates.  Thurlow  Weed  was 
Seward’s  manager,  and  the  New  York  State  Convention  un- 
der the  control  of  Weed  and  Seward  refused  to  allow  Greeley 
a place  on  the  delegation  as  he  was  opposed  to  Seward. 
Greeley  thereupon  had  secured  a place,  as  delegate  for  the 
state  of  Oregon.  It  was  a bitter  but  very  interesting  con- 
troversy between  the  two  great  disputants  and  I alone  heard 
every  word  of  it  as  I sat  about  midway  in  the  corridor  and 
they  passed  every  miimte.  A report  of  that  controversy  would 
have  been  worth  dollars  upon  dollars  if  it  could  have  been 
had  and  I have  since  been  asked  and  written  to  a number  of 
times  for  my  report  of  it.  The  next  day  I was  in  convention 
when  Lincoln  was  nominated  and  heard  the  wonderful  speech 
of  Judge  Hackleman  of  Indiana,  afterward  General  Hackle- 
man  of  the  Civil  war,  in  seconding  Lincoln’s  nomination. 
He  had  a great  ringing  voice  and  his  speech  aroused  enor- 
mous enthusiasm.  General  Hackleman  was  killed  at  the  Bat- 
tle of  Corinth,  in  October  1862. 

General  Wallace  has  further  demonstrated  his  great  in- 
terest in  his  long-time  home  by  giving  the  beautiful  and 
handsomely  improved  grounds  aiid  buildings  of  his  country 
home  to  the  Country  Club  and  the  city.  Mrs.  M allace  was 
no  less  gifted  than  her  wonderful  husband  and  it  is  well 
known  that  they  were  workers  together  in  their  chosen  field 
of  literature.  In  the  early  days  I was  very  well  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Wallace  and  was  proud  to  have  her  friendship.  I 
saw  a great  deal  of  her,  and  I was  proud  when  as  a youngster 
in  Mr.  Boynton’s  store  she  signaled  me  out  to  do  her  trading 
Avith  me.  I saAV  much  of  the  family  Avhen  she  Avas  a young 
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Jady  at  home.  Her  mother  was  very  gracious  to  me.  We 
lived  near  and  1 saw  much  of  tlie  whole  family.  I knew  every 
one  of  them  and  too  much  cannot  he  said  of  any  of  them. 
James,  the  oldest  son,  was  a graduate,  and  died  in  1849. 

His  death  was  a g-reat  loss  as  also  was  that  of  Sylvia  the  old- 
est daughter,  who  died  just  at  womanhood.  She  was  a beau- 
liful  woman  and  highly  cultured.  Joanna,  a great  favorite, 
Jiiarried  Henry  S.  Lane,  Indiana’s  honored  U.  S.  Senator 
and  greatest  orator.  Airs.  Wallace,  who  I think  was  Craw- 
fordsville’s  favorite  woman,  was  lovely  in  every  way,  not 
only  highly  educated  and  cultured,  but  also  a gifted  writer 
and  the  wittiest  wu)man  I ever  met.  Not  ready  to  show  off 
her  wit  and  never  using  it  to  any  one’s  disadvantage,  but 
just  a natural  bubbling  over  with  bright  things.  Her  next 
younger  sister  Mary  (“Alate”)  was  a favorite  girl  in  our 
crowal  of  young  folks.  She  married  Hec  Braden,  ’55,  a great 
favorite  wdth  all. 

Besides  the  students  I have  mentioned  already,  and  the 
towm  boys  who  attended  college,  I remember  N.  P.  Coltrin,  a 
man  of  brains;  Air.  Rogers,  a married  man;  Sam  Crain,  a 
wit;  Steve  Tabor,  Chauncey  Oakley,  from  Logansport;  Char- 
ley Hanna,  of  Fort  Wayne;  Sam  Alerrill,  A.  P.  and  C.  P. 
Ijiise,  from  Indianapolis;  Ben  and  Charley  Demining,  and 
handsome  Jim  Chestnut,  from  LaFayette — but  so  many  names 
l)egin  to  come  up  I will  not  try  to  mention  them  all. 

The  campus  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  United 
States,  containing  over  forty  acres.  It  is  shaded  by  beautiful  P 
trees,  most  of  them  very  large  and  of  many  vaileties. 


FROM  THE  CAMPUS 

(by  MARY  H.  KBOUt) 

Again  the  voice  of  Spring  her  children  calls 
Prom  out  the  campus  shades, 

And  from  its  flower-strewn  glades, 

Where  glancing  sunshine,  ever  deep’ning  falls. 

And  with  a generous  hand  the  Leafless  trees 
With  joy  she  clothes  anew; 

While  quickening  rain  and  dew 
Their  miracles  perform  where  no  man  sees. 

The  birds  return  as  in  the  time  long  gone; 

The  robins  build  and  sing. 

The  swallows  on  swift  wing 
Soar  to  the  clouds,  to  greet  the  coming  dawn. 

They  who  have  trod  those  paths  in  days  of  yore. 
With  brave,  unfaltering  feet. 

Finding  all  duty  sweet. 

Have  journeyed  on;  and  they  shall  come  no  more. 

But  here,  as  in  the  past,  shall  youth  abide; 

From  them  the  world  demands 
Tasks  wrought  with  willing  hands. 

And  fearless  souls,  from  morn  till  even-tide. 

So  these  today,  places  made  vacant  fill; 

Eager  that  work  to  do. 

Their  steadfast  faith  renew. 

With  sacred  honor  and  undaunted  will. 
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The  library  has  been  increased  to  over  60,000  volumes 
and  contains  many  rare  and  valuable  books.  I had  the  pleas- 
ure of  giving  it  recently  a couple  of  old  Latin  books  which  I 
bought  on  the  Quay  in  Paris  in  1881.  One  was  Cicero’s  Ora- 
tions, the  “celebrated  variorum  edition,’’  printed  in  1610. 
The  other  a volume  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  of  about  the  same 
date.  The  town  library  contains  18,000  volumes. 

If  we  could  reach  all  of  the  living  AVabash  men  back  of 
the  year  nineteen  hundred  I am  sure  we  could  gather  in  very 
many  interesting  incidents  connected  with  the  old  days  in  the 
college  and  town.  Mr.  Condi t of  Terre  Haute  in  ordering  a 
whole  bunch  of  ‘‘Early  Hays”  tells  of  the  time  when  the  col- 
lege boys  led  Professoi’  ^Mill’s  family  horse  through  the  col- 
lege halls  that  he  might  be  properly  educated,  and  the  time 
the  Professor  himself  was  found  in  the  chapel  one  evening 
when  the  boys  had  conducted  his  calf  there,  and  said,  “Xow 
boys,  we  have  got  him  up  here,  let’s  take  him  dovm  again.’' 
Mahlon  Johnson  writes  from  Denver  of  the  time  we  used  to  be 
together  in  the  early  “forties.”  Eddie  Binford  writes  about 
the  times  when  dressed  chickens  at  their  store  sold  for  twelve 
and  a half  cents  apiece  and  were  regularly  quoted  at  a dollar 
and  a half  a dozen  and  when  he  drove  to  Sugar  Creek  many 
times  to  empty  tubs  of  eggs  over  the  bank  into  the  creek. 
That  was  when  the  country  people  were  expected  to  take  their 
eggs  in  trade  at  three  cents  a dozen  and  there  Averen’t  people 
enough  to  buy  them  at  that  price.  Other  reminiscences,  I am 
sure,  Avill  come  in  in  time  to  be  printed  yet  in  this  book. 

Boys  of  the  present  race  don’t  liaA^e  to  dig'  ginseng  to  get 
money  to  pay  their  Avay  into  the  circus,  but  if  we  want  to  find 
buckeyes  to  carry  in  our  pockets  to  keep  from  getting  rheu- 
matism Ave  haA^e  harder  AAmrk  to  find  them,  and  AA^e  have  to  go 
farther  into  the  Avoods  to  find  papaAA^s. 

In  my  home  city,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  AAdiere  there 
aie  three  men’s  colleges,  all  quite  Avell  equipped,  a UnHersity 
club  Avas  organized  of  AAdnch  I Avas  iiiAuted  to  become  a mem- 
ber. At  the  first  annual  banquet  each  member  AAms  called 
upon  to  name  his  college  and  class.  When  my  name  Avas 
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called  and  I rose  and  announced  AVabasli  College,  class  of 
1849,  I was  given  an  ovation  and  AVabasli  was  cheered,  indi- 
cating that  Wabash  has  a high  reputation  in  the  “wild  and 
wooly  west.”  I find  that  there  are  nine  Wabash  men  in  my 
far-away  State.  Each  of  the  CoUeges  is  filled  to  capacity 
and  has*  good  buildings.  Eecently  there  Avas  a movement  to 
bring  the  State  University,  which  is  located  in  one  corner  of 
the  State,  to  Sioux  Falls,  as  being  a much  better  location, 
but  the  State  University  has  very  fine  buildings  and  my  city 
felt  that  it  Aims  for  the  best  interest  of  the  colleges  already 
there  that  the  UnUersity  remain  Avhere  it  AAms  and  so  discour- 
aged the  moA^ement. 

In  my  college  days  Ave  did  not  have  a faculty  of  thirty 
or  fortv  professors.  The  faculty  consisted  of  Dr.  White, 
Professor  Mills,  Hovey,  and  Thomson,  Avith  Tutors  Milligan 
and  Hadley,  both  of  them  afteiwards  professors.  Professor 
Hosea  D.  Hninphrey  had  been  in  the  faculty  just  before  but 
he  died  and  Professor  TAvining  came  in  before  I left.  Both 
of  them  Avere  able  men. 


From  Father  to  Grandson 

I Avas  inncli  interested  in  going  through  the  College  di- 
rectory and  noting’  the  number  of  cases  AAdiere  families  aie 
represented  and  descend  from  father  to  son  and  to  giand- 
son,  Avhei-e  namesake  after  namesake  occurs.  I remember  one 
boy  of  fifteen,  class  of  1855,  Avlioin  I kneAV  Avell,  Marion^  L. 
Spitler.  Then  there  is  Marion  L.  Spitler,  Jr.,  class  of  91. 
Marion  Spitler  Leaniing,  ’07,  and  then  Claypools,  and 
dits,  and  DaggA^s  in  classes  of  ’48,  ’50,  ’51,  60,  62,  66,  7 , 
and  ’71,  and  ten  CoAvans.  Almost  every  country  on  the  globe, 
judging  from  the  names,  Avas  represented.  Wabash  surely 
must  be  credited  Avith  Americanizing  a large  number  of  Ger- 
mans. The  College  directory  and  general  catalogne  is  surely 
Avorth  a good  studAL  It  Avas  arranged  Avith  great  care  am 
whoever  did  it  is  entitled  to  great  credit.  It  is  claimed  to 
include  all  Avho  ever  attended  Wabash  College.  Only  two  are 
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AVabash  College's  Centennial 

^ In  18c>'9  AVabasli  celelirated  tlie  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  its  first  commencement  exercises.  In  ’82  was  the  organi- 
zation of  the  college  and  1982  will  be  the  real  centennial  of 
the  College.  A former  student  and  professor  of  AValiash  sug- 
gested the  centennial  celebration  of  our  government,  and  I, 
one  of  its  two  oldest  students,  want  to  suggest  that  it  is  not 
too  early  to  begin  to  prepare  for  a proper  celebration  of  its 
organization.  The  time  is  Imt  one  year  after  my  own  cen- 


in  doubt,  and  I am  the  one  who  makes  the  doubt.  They  were 
there  in  the  early  days,  probalily  not  for  long,  and  somehow 
got  lost  out.  One  of  these  was  Alilton  Landis  of  Indianapolis, 
the  other  Joseph  Jenks  of  Teri’e  Haute.  The  book  is  as  fine 
a sani|)le  of  cataloging  as  can  be  shown, 

AA  aliash  in  its  early  days  was  no  slouch  of  a countrv 
school.  Although  it  was  small  it  was  all  college.  Its  faculty,  J 
its  corjis  of  students,  its  discipline,  its  curriculum  and  its 
jnoifde  V ere  notable,  and  it  was  a goodly  father  to  its  unex- 
ceptiona])le  successful  successor  of  today. 


Tlie  3It*iiiorial  Clock 
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tennial.  It  is  too  much  for  me  to  count  on  being  able  to 
live  to  celebrate  my  ovm  hundredth  anniversary,  much  less 
that  of  the  College,  but  I would  be  glad  to  be  able  to  co- 
operate with  each  event.  It  is  something  to  look  forward  to, 
and  I trust  that  every  Wabash  man  will  make  it  a point  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  help  maintain  the  same  rate  of  prog- 
ress. The  honored  credit  of  the  past  but  makes  still  further 
advance  possible. 

The  unprovements  expected  from  the  result  of  the  pres- 
ent endowment  campaign  will  fix  the  standing  of ^ Wabash  as 
one  of  the  principal  small  colleges  in  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  my  suggestion  for  the  addition  of  a chair  for  Au- 
f thorship  and  Journalism  and  for  a manual  labor  department 
will  be  acted  upon.  While  the  education  of  the  brain  is  being 
cared  for  that  of  the  hands  is  being  neglected.  Labor  should 
be  ennobled. 

I think  it  not  out  of  place  to  incorporate^  in  this  volume 
the  list  of  prominent  men  avIio  received  their  education  at 
Wabash  College. 
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WABASH’S  OWX  STOKY  OF  WHAT  SPIE  HAS  DONE 
IX  SEXDIXG  FORTH  USEFUL  HEX 

The  measure  of  a college  is  the  record  of  service  and  the 
influence  of  its  alumni.  The  part  they  have  jilayed  in  the 
life  of  state  and  nation  is.  in  large  measure,  a criterion  of  the 
training  they  have  received. 

As  the  only  men’s  college  in  the  i\Iiddle  West,  modelled 
along  the  exact  lines  of  the  small  cultural  colleges  of  the 
East,  Wabash  has  a service  record  of  paidicular  interest. 
Established  ninety-one  years  ago,  Wabash,  since  its  incep- 
tion, has  held  steadily  to  the  academic  standards  and  funda- 
mentally sound  doctrines  of  the  Xew  England  schools.  How 
effective  this  cultural  and  liberal  arts  education  is  in  training 
men  to  meet  the  practical  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  is 
indicated  by  a brief  outline  of  the  work  which  is  being  done 
by  Wabash  alumni  today,  and  some  of  the  positions  which 
they  hold. 

From  the  rich  fabric  of  a long  and  worthy  history  it  has 
only  been  possible  to  indicate  here  a few  outstanding  features 
of  service.  It  does  not  aim  to  be  in  any  way  a complete 
chi-unicle  of  the  activities  of  Wabash  men. 

Wabash  has  always  held  that  a broad  background  of 
liberal  culture  is  the  most  effective  practical  foundation  for 
ultimate  success  i]i  any  walk  of  life.  On  this  fundamental 
faith  the  entire  Wabash  training  is  based.  Some  light  is 
thrown  on  the  practical  results  of  this  training  in  construc- 
tive service  and  good  citizenship  by  the  simple  recital  of  facts 
which  follows. 

Wabash  in  Legal  and  Public  Life 

A Wabash  man  was  ^Tee-President  of  the  LTiited  States. 

Wabash  has  furnished  two  Ministers  to  Turkey,  a Min- 
ister to  Chili,  Mexico,  Venezuela  and  Belgium. 

Wabash  men  have  been  in  the  foreign  service  of  the 
United  States  in  Germany,  Mexico,  Ecuador,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  Jamaica,  Haiti  and  Canada. 
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The  second  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States  was 
a AVahash  nia]i. 

Wabash  men  have  occupied  gnbernatorial  chairs  in  New 
Mexico  and  Indiana. 

A AVahash  man  was  Attorney  General  for  Porto  Rico. 

AVabash  men  have  at  different  times  filled  the  positions 
of  Governor  of  Indiana,  Attorney  General  for  the  State  of 
Indiana,  Deputy  Attorney  General,  United  States  District 
Judge  of  Indiana,  Senator,  Representative  and  Judge  of  the 
Appellate  Court  of  Indiana. 

A AVabash  man  was  the  first  man  appointed  to  Congress 
from  Colorado. 

The  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  San  Fran- 
cisco was  a Wabash  man. 

Still  anotlier  was  the  United  States  District  Attorney  for 
AVashington. 

For  fourteen  years  a AVabash  man  was  a member  of  Con- 
gress from  Washington. 

A Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Montana  was  formerly 
a “Little  Giant.” 

For  six  years  one  of  tiie  Senators  from  Colorado  was  a 
AVabashian. 

One  of  the  early  governors  of  New  Llexico  was  a man 
from  "Wabash. 

A Wabash  man  was  Congressman  from  Illinois  for  16 
years. 

The  drafting  of  the  legislative  measures  governing  Porto 
Rico  was  entrusted  to  a Wabash  man. 

"Wabash  has  furnished  Congressmen  for  the  States  of 
AVashington,  Indiana,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Montana,  Minnesota, 
AVisconsin. 

The  President  of  the  Indiana  Bar  Association  was  a 
son  of  AA'abash. 

Another  wrote  an  important  book  on  Indiana  criminal 
law  and  was  one  of  the  contrilmtors  to  the  American  and 
English  Encyclopedia  of  Law. 
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A Wabash  man  is  one  of  the  best  known  authorities  on 
trust  estates  in  the  East. 

The  editor  of  the  Columbia  Jaiw  Review  was  a Wabash 

man. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  in  Wisconsin  was  a Wabash 
man. 

A Wal)ash  man  conceived,  and  was  Secretary  of  the 
Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia  in  1876. 

There  are  85  Wabash  men  in  the  present  number  of 
'‘Who’s  Who.” 

A graduate  of  Wabash  is  the  financial  head  of  South- 
western Texas. 

Wabash  in  the  Educational  World 

A large  proportion  of  AVabash  men  have  elected  to  carry 
on  the  ideals  of  edncation  which  they  have  learned  in  their 
undergraduate  days. 

Wabash  men  have  been  members  of  the  faculties  of  the 
following  institutions : 

Alabama  Polytechnical  Institute;  Amherst  College;  Bates 
College;  Baylor  University;  Beloit  College;  Carleton  College; 
Carroll  College;  Cincinnati  University;  Clark  University; 
Coe  College;  Colorado  College;  Columbia  University;  Cornell; 
Dartmouth;  Hamilton  College;  Harvard;  Huron  College; 
Indiana  University;  Marshall  College,  AVest  Virginia;  Alassa- 
chusetts  Agricultural  College ; Mellon  Institute ; Michigan 
Agricultural  College;  Afonniouth  College;  Occidental  College; 
Ohio  State  University;  Ohio  University;  Oklahoma  A.  & AI. 
College;  Parsons  College,  Iowa;  Pomona  College;  Purdue 
University;  Rice  Institute;  Robert  College,  Constantinople; 
Teachers  College,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; Texas  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege; Toledo  University;  University  of  Chicago;  University 
of  Colorado;  University  of  Illinois;  University  of  Iowa;  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky;  University  of  Alississippi ; University 
of  Alontana;  University  of  Southern  California;  University 
of  Tennessee;  Vanderbilt  University;  AVashington  and  Jeffer- 
son College;  AA^ashington  College,  Tenn;  AVashington  Univers- 
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ity;  Westminster  College;  Wheaton  College;  Willamette  Uni- 
versity, Oregon;  Williams  College;  Wisconsin  State  Normal 
School;  Wooster  University;  Yale,  Franklin  College. 

Thirteen  and  three-tenths  per  cent  of  the  living  graduates 
of  Wabash  are  now  engaged  in  teaching.  Of  this  number 
forty-two  and  nine-tenths  per  cent  are  college  professors. 

They  have  been  heads  of  departments  in  such  institutions 
as  Bates  College,  Baylor  University,  Clark  University,  Coe 
College,  Columbia  University,  Cornell  University,  Hamilton 
College,  Marshall  College,  Parsons  College,  Sullivan  College, 
AVahash  College  and  Westminster  College. 

One  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  history  is  a Wabash 
man,  for  many  years  a prominent  member  of  the  Harvard 

faculty. 

The  director  of  the  greatest  summer  school  in  the  world 
is  another  son  of  Wabash. 

The  Director  General  of  Education  in  Peru  and  the  head 
of  the  American  College  for  men  in  Barranquilla,  Colombia, 
South  America,  were  both  members  of  the  Wabash  family. 

The  best  known  authority  on  Browning  in  the  United 
States,  who  has  collected  more  data  and  interesting  material 
on  Browning  than  any  individual  in  America  is  a Wabash 

man.  . ^ r. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Montana  is  a Wabasn 

Ilian.  n T> 

A Wabash  man  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Regents 

of  the  University  of  Texas.  _ 

A Wabash  man  is  Deau  of  the  Canton  Christian  College 

in  China. 

Prof.  John  L.  Campbell  was  offered  the  Presidency  ot  the 

Iowa  State  University  but  declined  it.  ^ 

Wabash  men  have  taken  graduate  work  at  such  institu- 
tions as : Chicago,  Columbia,  Harvard,  Indiana,  Princeton  and 
Yale  Universities;  and  at  the  following  foreign  universities: 
Bonne,  Bordeaux,  Grenoble,  Halle,  Heidelburg,  Lausanne, 
Leipzig,  Lyons,  Marlburg  (Germany),  Oxford  and  Pans. 
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One  Wabash  man  has  been  made  a trustee  of  universities 
in  China,  Japan,  Korea  and  the  Philippines. 

For  twelve  years  a Wabash  man  was  professor  of  Eng- 
lish language  and  literature  in  Waseda  University  in  Tokyo. 

A Wabash  man  is  professor  of  modern  languages  in  the 
largest  high  school  in  Kobe,  Japan. 

Since  1908,  three  Wabash  men  have  won  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ships to  Oxford. 

A Wabash  man  was  awarded  the  American  Field  Service 
Fellowship  to  study  in  a French  university. 

The  director  of  rural  education  for  Pennsylvania  holds 
a degree  from  Wabash. 

The  President  of  the  Indiana  Historical  Society  is  a 
Wabash  graduate. 

Wabash  men  have  been  instructors  at  Culver  Military 
Academy,  Shattuck  Military  Academy,  St.  John’s  Military 
Academy,  Peekskill  Military  Academy  and  Kemper  Military 
School. 

MAbash  tn  the  Ministry 

Many  IVabash  men  have  elected  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  church.  Among  the  present  living  graduates  are  found 
425  who  are  in  the  ministry. 

To  them  have  come  many  church  honors — the  i\Ioderator 
of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  delegate  to  the  "World 
Sunday  School  Convention  in  Rome,  Secretary  of  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Moderator 
of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  California,  Utah  and  Arizona, 
the  National  General  Secretary  of  the  American  Sabbath 
Union. 

^Vabash  has  sent  missionaries  to  the  following  countries: 
Persia,  China,  Manila,  Siam,  Turkey,  India,  Syria,  Japan, 
Korea  and  South  Africa. 

The  King  of  Siam  decorated  a AVabash  man  in  recog- 
nition of  his  work  as  a missioner  and  educator. 

To  a AVabash  man  was  given  the  insignia  of  the  Royal 
Order  of  George  the  First  by  the  King  of  Greece. 
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The  director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Manila  is  a Wabash 
man. 

A AVahash  man  ga,ve  the  Turks  one  of  the  finest  transla- 
tions of  the  Gospels. 

The  organizer  and  director  of  the  great  Winona  Assem- 
bly was  a AVabash  man. 

AYabash  men  have  occupied  pulpits  in  the  following- 
cities:  Indianapolis;  Crawfordsville,  Ind;  Portland,  Ore.; 
Denver;  Chicago;  Detroit;  Philaelelphia ; New  York  City;  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Des  Aloines  Iowa. 

AAAbash  IX  Litekature  and  Journalism 

No  book  ever  written  in  America  at  the  time  ^‘Ben  Hnr” 
was  published  attained  so  instantaneous  a success.  No  other 
book  of  its  epoch  Avas  so  Avidely  commented  on  editorially. 
It  Avas  literally  read  the  Avorld  OA^er.  It  Avas  Avritten  Avithin 
a feAv  blocks  of  the  AA'abash  campus  by  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  her  sons. 

A Wabash  man  is  a leading  editorial  Avriter  on  the  most 
important  neAvspaper  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Another  AYabasli  man  played  a A^ery  important  part  as 
the  London  correspondent  of  one  of  America’s  greatest 
papers  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  anthoritatwe 
Avriters  on  Anglo-American  subjects. 

Wabasli  men  liaA^e  been  contrilnitors  to  Scrihuer’s,  Cen- 
tury, McClure’s,  Safnrdaij  Evening  Post,  Judge,  Life,  The 
Red  Booh,  The  American,  The  Smart  Set,  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  The  Yale  Review,  The  Literary  Review  and  many 
scientific  and  edncational  journals. 

One  of  the  foremost  AAniters  of  present  day  literature 
in  America,  liears  an  honorary  degree  from  Wabash  and 
lived  part  of  his  life  in  CraAvfordsville. 

A Wabash  man  is  the  literary  editor  of  the  largest  paper 
in  Ohio. 

The  head  of  a syndicate  of  important  iieAVspapers 
throughout  the  States  is  a former  AYabash  man. 
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Sixty-six  and  three-tenths  per  cent  of  the  Wabash  journ- 
alists are  editors. 

The  man  who  was  known  as  the  “Dean  of  Indiana  News- 
paper Men”  was  a Wabash  man. 

Wabash  men  have  been  editors  of  newspapers  in  the  fol- 
lowing' cities:  Cleveland;  New  \ork;  Chicag’o ; Portland,  Oie- 
o'on;  Bismarck,  N.  1).;  Dayton,  Ohio:  Louisville:  Detroit;  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.;  Reno,  Nevada;  St.  Paul,  iMinnesota;  Birming- 
ham, Alal)ania;  Seattle,  IVashington;  Columbia,  S.  C.;  Spring- 
held,  111.;  Denver;  Minneapolis  and  Des  Moines. 

They  have  edited  newspapers  in  the  following  Indimia 
cities:  Ft.  IVayne,  Logansport,  Hammond,  Kokomo,  Lafay- 

ette, Marion,  Clinton,  Crawfordsville,  Terre  Haute,  Monti- 
cello,  Indianapolis,  South  Bend,  Frankfort,  MTirsaw. 

A IVabash  man  is  a leading  member  of  the  largest  pub- 
lishing house  ill  the  Middle  \Vest,  another  is  the  art  editor 
for  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 

The  head  of  one  of  the  most  important  book  companies 
in  America  is  a graduate  of  M abash. 

One  of  the  foreign  cori  espondents  for  the  most  important 
Philadelphia  paper  graduated  from  IVabash  with  honors  a 
few  years  ago. 

IVaeash  in  Science 

One  of  the  greatest  scientihc  instructors  of  the  present 
day,  now  charged  with  the  science  work  of  one  of  the  largest 
American  universities,  directed  the  early  work  in  science  at 
IVabash  College. 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  College  was  a prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  the  American  ]\Iuseum  of  Natural 
Histoiy. 

One  of  the  scientific  departments  of  Cornell  Lniversity 
is  run  entirely  by  men  from  Wabash. 

One  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  forestry  identification 
and  use  of  woods  is  a son  of  M aiiasli. 
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The  director  of  the  chemical  and  engineering  research 
department  of  one  of  the  largest  natural  gas  companies  in 
Pittsburgh  is  a 'Wabash  man. 

To  a abash  man  was  given  the  Gold  Medal  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  in  recognition  of  his  scientific  work. 

A MTibash  man  is  Director  of  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden. 

A 'Wabash  man  is  forester  of  the  State  of  Utah.  Another 
is  state  forester  for  Illinois. 

The  assistant  curator  of  the  I nited  States  Mnsenin  is  a 
IVabash  man.  The  position  of  the  State  Geologist  for  Indiana 
belongs  to  another  son  of  'Wabash. 

Modern  industry  owes  mnch  to  the  men  trained  at 
abash.  Her  sons  have  been  prominent  in  the  research  and 
chemical  engineering  departments  of  such  companies  as 
L nited  States  Pnbber,  M elsbach,  M estern  Electric,  DuPont 
Powder  Company,  Proctor  and  Gamble,  Eli  Lilly,  Standard 
Oil  and  DuPont  Xemoiirs  Company. 

A '\I  abash  man  is  Cice-President  of  the  Botanical  Society 
of  America. 

'Wabash  in  Business  and  Finance 

The  director  of  the  largest  public  library  in  the  world 
is  a IVabash  man. 

M abash  men  are  representing  American  business  con- 
cerns in  India,  Haiti,  South  America,  the  Philippines,  Japan, 
Hawaii  and  China. 

A 'W  abash  man  is  the  president  of  the  largest  and  oldest 
hour  mills  in  Indiana. 

The  President  of  the  Motion  Picture  Producers  and 
Distributors  of  America  is  a 'Wabash  man. 

The  Baseball  Commissioner  of  America  is  a member  of 
the  M abash  family  and  bears  an  honorary  degree  from  the 
College. 

For  25  years  a '\A  abash  man  has  been  a director  of  the 
Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade. 
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The  president  of  one  of  the  most  important  Indianapolis 
banks  is  a Wabash  man. 

A Wabash  man  is  President  of  the  American  Society  of 
Engineering  Contractors. 

The  President  of  the  Oklahoma  Bankers’  Association 
and  the  vice-president  of  one  of  the  largest  banks  in  that 
state  is  a Wabash  man. 

The  best  known  golf  architect  in  the  Middle  West  is  a 
AVabash  man. 

The  Director  of  the  American  Industrial  Athletic  As- 
sociation is  a former  ‘‘Little  Giant.” 

A AVabash  man  is  the  ATce-President  of  the  Bank  of 
Hawaii. 

The  President  and  Cashier  of  the  most  important  bank 
in  El  Paso,  Texas  are  AAMbash  men. 

AAAbash  in  the  AAAr 

Out  of  76  AA^abash  men  in  the  first  officer’s  training  camp, 
73  were  commissioned  at  the  end  of  the  course  and  the  others 
received  their  commissions  later. 

All  told — AVabash  sent  over  1100  men  into  the  AA^orld 
AA'ar. 

A AAMbash  man  was  the  inventor  of  the  first  war  gas 
mask. 

The  Chief  Gas  Officer  for  the  First  Army  was  a AA^abash 
man. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  78th  Division  was  a AA^abasher. 

Another  AA^abash  man  was  a member  of  the  Committee 
on  Classification  of  Personnel  which  devised  the  personnel 
system  used  in  the  American  Army  during  the  AA'orld  AAMr. 

A AA'abash  man  was  selected  to  take  charge  of  the  grad- 
uating class  from  AA^est  Point  which  was  sent  abroad  in  1919 
to  study  the  battlefields  of  Europe. 

A AAMbash  man  organized  and  directed  the  American 
Field  Service  with  the  French  Army. 

AAAbash  men  were  awarded  the  following  decorations  for 
meritorious  service  during  the  Great  AA^ar:  Congressional 
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Medal,  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  Distinguished  _ Service 
Cross,  Legion  of  Honour,  Croix  de  Guerre,  Royal  Air  Force 
Medal,  American  Ambulance  Medal,  Lafayette  Esquadrille 
Medal,  Italian  Service  Medal,  Citation  Chateau  Thierry,  Cita- 
tion de  la  Ville  de  Verdun,  British  Military  Cross,  Decora- 
tion de  la  Ville  de  Langres,  Royal  Flying  Corps  Cross. 

Twenty-one  Wabash  men  gave  their  lives  in  the  Great 
War. 

Major  Gen.  Chas.  Cruft,  of  the  Civil  War  who  graduated 
in  Wabash  when  he  was  17  years  old,  was  afterward  President 
of  the  Indianapolis  & Terre  Haute  Railway  and  President  of 
the  State  Bank  of  Terre  Haute. 
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THE  AUTHOE  TELLS  LIOW  POEMS  ARE  MADE 

I r of  mine  which 

.1  leczted  at  the  Alumni  Banquet  in  1922.  All  college  bovs 

want  to  w'rite  poetry.  This  is  the  tvay  to  do  it. 

The  Making  of  the  Poem 

To  go  hunting  outside  of  bounds 

And  be  found  poaching  on  other’s  grounds, 

Makes  one  feel  about  as  cheap 

As  if  he’d  been  caught  stealing  sheep. 

So,  one,  w'ho’s  always  stuck  to  prose 
And  wrote  only  that  of  which  he  knows— 

But  somehow  lands  in  another  set 

When  he  strays  out  of  his  own,  you  bet— 

b eels  like  the  farmer  in  evening  clothes 

Who  puts  on  a bold  face  ’mongst  belles  and  beaux. 

As  tho  he  was  one  of  them  and  yet, 

Know's  he’s  not  up  in  etiquette, 

And  so  I feel  when  making  rhymes. 

As  I’m  constrained  to  do  betimes,  ’ 

That  all  the  poets  who  my  way  pass. 

Are  crying  out  “Keep  off  the 'grass,’’’ 

Or  saying,  sarcastic  like:  “Go  hence! 

You’d  better  keep  your  side  the  fence.” 

But  yet  the  rhymes  keep  bubbling  up 
And  o’erflowing  my  little  cup, 

And  so  I kind  o’  sort  o’  think, 

As  at  the  poetic  fount  I seldom  drink 
Where  so  many  others  have  drank  galore, 
lliat  I may  sip  a little  more. 

But  when  I essay  the  muse  to  court. 

Scarce  knowing  yet  what  is  my  forte 
With  trembling  heart  I hesitate 
While  waiting  at  the  entrance  gate; 

The  fields  of  Poesy  so  many  are, 

I know  not  which  gate’s  for  me  ’ajar. 
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Here  the  field  of  waving  corn; 

Here  the  grove  where  Love  was  horn; 

Here  the  meadow  with  lowing  kine; 

There  the  hill-side  with  clustered  vine; 

The  valley  with  the  rippling  brook; 

The  shady  corner  and  Lover’s  nook; 

All  are  open  to  him  who  dares — 

Whether  for  good  or  ill,  he  only,  cares. 

In  the  Muse’s  workshop  are  stock  and  tools 
For  use  of  the  wise  yet  free  to  fools; 

There’s  Youth  and  Love  and  Joy  and  Hope, 

There’s  Health  and  Wealth  and  water  and  soap; 

There  are  dimpled  chins  and  bright  blue  eyes. 

And  ruby  lips  and  lover’s  sighs 

And  shrieks  and  groans  and  sweetest  kisses. 

Bachelors  and  widows,  old  maids  and  misses. 

With  blood  and  thunder  and  black  mustaches 
And  curly  locks  and  divers  mashes. 

And,  (most  important,  blundering  stupid. 

You  came  near  forgetting),  the  essential  Cupid; 

For  Cupid  left  out  is  like  Hamlet  omitted 

For  which  Poet  nor  Player  could  e’er  be  acquitted. 

There  too  all  the  quirks  and  tricks  of  the  trade. 

The  old  and  the  new,  can  be  found  ready-made; 

The  Iambus,  the  Trochee,  the  Dactyl,  and  Epodes, 

The  Anapest,  the  Ditheramb,  and  the  various  strophes. 

The  rule  too  to  use  when  fitting  the  feet 

To  find  out  by  scanning  if  your  verse  is  complete— 

To  measure  your  Distich,  your  Triolet,  your  Quatrain, 
Your  Sestines  or  Sonnets  or  whatever ’s  your  pattern, 

(I  will  say  here  parenthetically  in  fear  of  the  Critic, 
That  these  lines  are  not  subject  to  rules  analytic). 

Then  the  Proem,  the  Prelude,  the  Interlude,  the  Finale, 
And  what  the  French  call  “L ’envoi”  0 shade  of  Svengali 
This  rhyme  is  worked  in  because  it  is  new ; 

Either  Folly  or  Trolly  would  just  as  well  do. 

With  materials  at  hand  you’ve  then  to  decide 
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On  the  metre  and  measure  and — all  else  beside — 

A\  lietlier  an  Ode  it  shall  be  or  a sini])le  l)ucolic 
Of  A'irg’ins  and  Youths  on  a pastoral  frolic, 

An  Epic  heroic  or  a metrical  J^yric; — 

Dramatic,  historic,  tragic,  comic,  idyllic; 

AVhether  Canzonet,  Eondeau,  Ballad  or  Ditty 
Or  sentimental  Eonianza  of  country  or  city — 

Rhapsody,  or  Monody  or  in  what  categ’ory 

Is  the  f 01*111  you  will  choose  for  your  versihed  story 

But  perhaps  after  all  the  great  worry  and  bother. 

Bike  me  you’ll  scarce  know  the  one  from  the  other, 

A\  hether  the  blankest  of  \"erse  or  very  j)oor  Rhyme, 

\\  ithout  meter  or  measure  and  in  raggedest  Rag-Time. 
Your  next  step  will  be  to  go  to  the  Court, 

Not  the  Court  of  the  last  but  the  first  resort. 

For  a Poet’s  License  you’ll  need  and  should  haste  to  secure 
That  to  all  his  immunities  you  may  promptly  inure. 

For  with  one  of  these  permits  you  can  write  at  your  ease. 
Make  new  words  to  suit  you  or  spell  as  you  jilease — 

Take  any  liberties  you  choose  with  Fancy  or  Fact 
AVithout  need  of  conscience  or  brain  being  racked. 

And  if  any  should  charge  you  with  offence  ’gainst  the  muse 
A. oil  can  show  ’em  your  license  and  claim  King’s  excuse; 
But  you  must  not  go  so  tar  as  to  filch  from  some  brother. 
Unless  done  so  deftly  that  none  can  discover. 

But  if  ’tis  found  out  that  the  deed  you  have  done. 

Then  loudly  protest.  “Nothing  new  under  the  sun.” 

All  else  being  ready,  your  subject  selected, 

A:  oil  bravely  start  out  on  the  plan  you’ve  jirojected ; — 

But  first  you’d  best  choose,  like  the  artist,  your  model. 

On  whose  style  to  fashion  the  conceits  of  your  noddle; 
There’s  Chaucer  and  Alilton,  and  Dryden  and  Smith, 

And  Byron  and  Shakespeare,  the  Baconian  Alyth; 

Homer  the  blind  beggar,  with  his  Odyssey  and  Iliad, 

ATrgil,  the  sweet  singer  with  his  Georgies  and  Aeneid, 
Ilarte’s  Heathen  Chinee  with  his  tricks  that  are  vain, 

John  Hay  whose  “Gilgal  knows  its  own  whisky  skin,” 
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The  dead  and  gone  Laureate  and  his  feeble  successor 
AVho  of  the  toadying  chair  makes  an  able  professor. 

The  ‘‘Sweet  Singer  of  Michigan”  and  the  Poet  of  the  Prairies 
Spencer  and  Palmer  Cox  Avith  their  BroAvnies  and  Fairies, 
Then  James  AYhitcomb  Eiley  and  Tacitus  Hussey, 

Frank  Stanton,  Eugene  Field  and  SAveet  Gerald  Massey, 

Tom  Moore,  Bobby  Burns,  LongfelloAV  and  Saxe, 

Both  genders  of  BroAAUiing  and  Ella  AVheeler  AVilcox, 

And  other  feminine  poets,  not  to  ignore 

L.  E.  L.,  Sappho,  Alary  Krout  and  Hannah  Aloore, 

Then  SAvinburne,  AAMlt  AAdiitman  and  loAva’s  Alajor  Byers, 
On  his  “Aiarch  to  the  Sea,”  still  feeding  camp  fires. 

If  for  lack  of  fuel  to  burn  he  should  e’er  feel  dejected 
AVe  rhymesters  can  supply  him  AAuth  AIss,  marked  “rejected.” 
Then  Bryant,  AVhittier,  Aldrich,  Goethe,  Frisbie  and  Schiller, 
Theocritus,  Jack  CraAvford  and  bold  Joaquin  Aliller. 

I’A^e  grouped  them  you  see  sans  regard  to  chronology 
For  Avhich  to  the  liAung  I may  owe  an  apology. 

If  before  studying  these  masters  you  Avere  the  least  bit  in- 
flated, 

I’m  sure  that  by  uoav  you  are  so  intimidated 
That  like  me  you’ll  conclude  to  cut  yourself  loose 
And  take  for  your  model  the  renoAvned  Alother  Goose, 

And  sadly  acknoAvledge,  AAdien  the  judgment  is  final, 

That  you  only  Avrite  fairly,  the  poem  caninal. 

For  as  A^ery  small  boats  should  keep  near  the  shore 
So  short-AAunged  birds  like  me,  should  no  more 
Boldly  attempt  any  great  flight  Pegasian, 

Than  lubber  to  climb  to  heights  Parnassian, 

For  AA^e  perchance  might  take  a slump 
And  come  doAvn  quick  to  earth — kerthump. 

I’A^e  sure  no  Avish  to  fall  so  soon 

To  be  dipped  up  maybe  AAfith  a spoon 

Or  my  scattered  diaphragm  upraked 

To  be  earthed  in  AVoodland  or  by  Aleds  be  faked. 

Than  this,  I’d  sooner  far  be  burned 
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And  on  the  topmost  shelf  be  nrned 
Than  he  consigned  to  future  flaine 
With  nothing  left,  not  even  a name. 

^lORAL 

As  in  following  Mother  Goose  yon  don’t  attempt  to  fly  high, 
And  know  yon  can’t  reach  to  the  top  of  the  sky 
So  if  yon  do  happen  to  fall  a discomfited  bard 
It  don’t  hurt  so  bad  if  yon  don’t  hit  the  gronnd  hard. 

A Little  River 

One  cannot  see  the  river 
As  it  flows  below  the  town. 

For  its  banks  are  lined  with  hushes — 

Willow  green  and  hazel  brown. 

Perhaps  yon  think  to  hide  it — 

Willow  green  and  hazel  brown? 

Ha ! you  tell  yonr  own  sweet  secret 
Of  the  river  winding  down. 

When  hazel  bush  and  willow 
Through  meadows  I am  minding — 

I almost  always  find  there 
A little  river  winding. 

— Caroline  Lawrence  Dier. 

This  little  River  surely  is  Sugar  Creek. 

The  Lambda  Chi  Home 

The  Poet  Laureate  of  Lambda  Chi  honors  its  home: 

Down  on  300  South  Green  street 

The  Lambda  Chi  House  stands ; 

The  House  a mighty  frame  is  she, 

M ith  beauty  wondrous  gi'and; 

And  the  comfort  that  surrounds  her. 

Incites  the  college  man. 

The  House  is  staunch  and  large  and  tall. 

The  outside’s  painted  green; 
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The  lawn’s  the  most  attractive 
’Round  the  city  to  be  seen; 

And  large  enough  to  practice 
The  college  football  team. 

Day  in,  day  out,  from  morn  ’till  night. 

Yon  can  hear  the  fellows  blow; 

You  can  hear  them  argue  and  debate, 

■With  speech  that  isn’t  slow. 

Like  a statesman  or  a diplomat. 

Who  always  seems  to  know. 

And  high  school  kids  on  their  way  from  school 
Look  in  at  the  open  door; 

They  love  to  hear  the  songs  and  yells. 

The  drums  and  piano  roar. 

And  they  catch  a glimpse  of  the  music  room, 
Tliat  makes  them  wonder  more. 

I go  there  nearly  every  day 
And  sit  among  the  l)oys; 

I hear  them  sing  Old  Wabash, 

And  it  makes  my  heart  rejoice. 

To  see  them  duplicate  my  past. 

With  such  a joyfid  noise. 

It  sounds  to  me  like  days  of  yore, 

When  I was  a college  guy! 

I needs  must  think  of  them  once  more. 

How  liard  I worked  and  tried ; 

And  it  makes  me  thrill  with  gladness 
That  I was  a Lambda  Chi. 

Preparing — reciting — discussing. 

Onward  thru  college  we  go; 

Kach  Antnnm  sees  some  course  begin. 

Each  Springtime  sees  its  close; 

Subjects  attempted,  something  learned. 

Has  earned  a terms  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee.  Dear  lAimbda  Chi, 

For  tile  Brotherhood  of  man! 

Thus  may  we  ever  sing  thy  praise 
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As  only  brothers  can; 

Xow  honor  to  Old  AValiasli  be, 

The  best  that’s  in  the  land! 

— John  W.  Ward,  T9. 

Here  is  a beantifnl  poem  by  Crawfordsville ’s  native 
n poet.  It  is  of  a g-rove  in  which  I played  in  my  boyhood: 

IX  CKAWFOKD’S  WOOHS. 

Over  the  gently  sloping  hills 
The  wavering  shadows  fall, 

Dappled  with  light,  while  near  and  far 
Spring’s  myriad  voices  call. 

Under  the  beech’s  droo})ing  boughs 
The  pale  anemone 

Bends  in  the  South  wind’s  soft  caress, 

Shaking  its  })etals  free. 

O’er  its  clear  shallows  sings  the  In-ook 
Between  thick  ranks  of  sedge. 

Or  where  the  incense-shedding  mint 
Crowds  to  its  i)ebbly  edge. 

In  its  ])right  rip|)les,  darting  low. 

The  swallow  dips  her  wings. 

While  ’mid  the  hawthorn’s  shielding  leaves 
The  nesting  sparrow  sings. 

Xor  do  the  boimteons  summer  days 
Their  gifts,  as  rich,  withhold, 

Xor  Antmnn,  when  the  earth  is  clothed 
In  its  resplendent  gold. 

But  sweeter  than  the  myriad  charms. 

That  mortal  eyes  may  see. 

Are  those  that  ^lemory  there  has  stored 
Through  all  the  years  for  me. 
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I hear  the  laughter,  long  since  stilled, 

Of  children  at  their  play ; 

I walk  with  those  who  trod  these  paths, 

In  peace,  at  close  of  day. 

Still  do  they  haunt  this  pleasant  place, — 

Those  that  I held  so  dear,— 

Though  they  come  not  in  earthly  guise, 

I know  that  they  are  here. 

— Mary  H.  Krout. 

In  these  woods,  was  the  scene  of  my  first  and  last  fit  of 
inebriation.  It  was  about  the  year  1838,  when  I was  about 
seven  years  old.  It  was  on  the  fourth  of  July  and  my  old 
town  was  celebrating  in  tiie  style  of  that  day,  with  a big  bar- 
becue, for  the  patriotic  citizens  of  the  county.  Long  tables 
were  set  with  all  sorts  of  eatables  and  delicacies.  Oxen  and 
pigs  were  roasted  and  chickens  and  other  fowls  were  served 
up  with  pies  and  cake,  especially  gingerbread  and  plenty  of 
drinkables,  whisky,  wine  and.  brandy. 

The  boys  were  allowed  at  table  too.  My  father  was 
marshal  of  the  day  and  couldn’t  look  after  me.  I drank  with 
others  and  got  very  much  “how  come  you  so.”  The  boys 
proposed  to  go  to  the  creek  and  w^e  started  otf.  I was  well 
set  up  for  a kid.  We  went  by  my  home  and  my  mother  and 
sister  saw  that  I was  beside  myself  and  tried  to  corral  me, 
but  I rushed  by.  When  I got  to  the  old  swimming  hole,  my 
elder  brother  was  there.  He  found  what  was  the  matter 
with  me  and  gave  me  a good  sousing  which  sobered  me. 
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Wit  and  Humor  at  Wabash 

They  liave  some  wits  at  Wabash  as  witness  some  selec- 
tions  from  an  Annual : 

He:  May  I call  you  Revenge  f 
She:  Why? 

He:  Because  ‘'Revenge  is  sweet.” 

She:  Certainly — if  you  let  me  call  you  Vengeance. 

He:  And  why  should  you  call  me  Vengeance? 

She:  Because  “Vengeance  is  mine.” 

Buck:  You’re  always  going  round  with  a chip  on  your 
shoulder. 

Ed.:  That’s  better  than  carrying  a block  on  them  as 
you  do. 

He:  It  is  my  principle  never  to  kiss  a girl. 

She:  You  can’t  expect  any  interest  from  me  then. 

“Were  you  ever  pinched  for  going  too  fast?” 

“No,  but  I have  been  slapped.” 

He:  I think  the  world  of  you. 

She:  The  world  isn’t  so  hard  to  get  round  now. 

“I  hear  some  of  these  Profs  lead  a fast  life.” 

“I  doubt  it.  None  of  them  got  past  me  this  year.” 

She:  What  are  you  thinking  about? 

He : Just  nothing. 

She:  You  always  wore  an  egotist. 

Gentleman  (at  the  door.):  Is  May  in? 

Maid  (haughtily):  May,  who? 

Gentleman  (peeved):  Mayonnaise. 

Maid  (slamming  the  door)  : Mayonnaise  is  dressing. 

“I  do  love  to  see  the  leaves  begin  to  come  out  again.” 
“Yes  having  so  many  bare  limbs  around  gives  me  quite 
a pain. 
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The  Belle  of  the  village  green  was  in  the  drug  store 
with  her  ardent  swain  absorbing  an  ice  cream  soda  when 
her  straw  became  bent: 

“Hey”  she  called  to  the  clerk;  “my  sucker’s  broke.” 
Her  swain  colored.  “Ding  it,  bow’d  yon  know  I was.” 

Lawyer  examining  Avitness : Do  yon  drink  intoxicating 
liquor? 

Witness,  indignantly:  That’s  my  business. 

Lawyer:  Do  you  haA^e  any  other? 

She:  Isn’t  it  rather  difficult  to  eat  soup  Avith  a mustache? 

He:  AVell  it  is  quite  a strain. 

“What’s  funnier  than  a one-armed  man  trying  to  Avind 
his  wrist  Avatch?” 

“A  glass  eye  at  a key  hole.” 

Mabel:  Hoav  do  you  keep  the  tires  of  your  husband’s 
affections  burning? 

Agnes : Oh ! by  hunting  up  an  old  flame  occasionally. 

“Aav  git  aAvay,  kid,  I’m  saving  my  kisses.” 

“If  that’s  the  case  I’d  like  to  contribute  to  your  collec- 
tion.” 

Irate  Passenger:  Why  don’t  yon  put  your  foot  Avhere  it 
belongs  ? 

“If  I did  you  Avouldn’t  sit  doAvn  for  a Aveek.” 
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WAJJASII  HEROES  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR 


I tiiink  every  Wal)asli  man  and  Iiidianian  will  be  glad  to 
see  this  list  of  the  College  hei’oes  in  this  hook.  Many  of  them 
were  my  personal  friends. 

AIajok  Generals 

Lewis  ACallace  Ldward  R.  S.  Canby 

Joseph  J.  Reynolds 

BkIGADI  ER  G EX  ERALS 

John  C.  Black  (diaries  Cruft 

Smith  S.  Fry  John  W Hawkins 

William  11.  Morgan 

Colonels 

John  W.  S.  Alexander  John  (-oburn 

Thomas  Harrison  Jesse  L.  Holman 

Samuel  C.  Vance  William  C.  WJlson 

Gustavus  A.  Wood 


Lieutenant  Colon  els 

Ozro  J.  Dodds  Janies  M.  Shanklin 

Isaac  C.  Klston  (Jhester  C.  Thomson 

Samuel  iUerrill  Mdlliam  V.  Twining 

Webster  Mills,  Died  (Jolonel  Jos(‘])h  R.  WTiister 
of  2nd  Regt.  Iowa 


Hervev  Bate-; 
Levin ‘t.  Miller 
John  W.  Rabb 


Abram  B.  Andrew 
Edwin  A.  Andrews 
William  I^.  Black 
John  J.  P.  Blinn 
George  Bowman 
Robert  Braden 


^Majors 

David  Shelby 
(diarl(\s  L.  Thomas 
Oliver  M.  Wilson 

Captains 

James  W.  Brown 
Robert  E.  Bryant 
Janies  R.  Carnahan 
Wo  Bruce  Carr 
John  E.  Caven 
Frederick  A.  Clark 
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John  E.  Cleland 
John  C.  Conner 
William  B.  Curtis 
Wallace  L.  Daggy 
Charles  R.  Deming 
J.  Walter  Elliott 
Samuel  B.  Ferguson 
H.  Byron  Finch 
Horace  S.  Foote 
Thos.  W.  Fry 
Win.  H.  Gillam 
James  Gregory 
Joshua  C.  Hadlev 
Samuel  J.  Hall 
Win.  S.  Harbert 
Win.  P.  Herron 
Daniel  F.  Hill 
Geo.  W.  Holmes 
John  Jackson 
Wittier  Johnson 
Wm.  A.  Ketcham 
Win.  S.  King 
Edward  C.  King 
Edward  B.  Kingsbury 
Mark  Kirby 
Edwin  R.  Lewis 
Samuel  Lingerman 
Theodore  W.  McCoy 


Albert  W.  Adams 
Zephaniah  M.  Ball 
Geo.  AV.  Bassett 
Henry  S.  Bassett 
A.  AA^esley  Bill 
Chas.  T.  Boudinot 
Henry  Campbell 


AVallace  McCune 
A.  A.  McDonald 
AVm.  M.  McKinney 
James  H.  Meteer 
Samuel  H.  Moore 
Elisha  P.  Morgan 
Chauncey  B.  Oakley 
Milton  A.  Osborne 
James  Parke 
John  AV.  Ramsey 
Geo.  AV.  Riley 
Frederick  A.  Ross 
Clifford  AV.  Ross 
Chauncey  Sabin 
D.  AAh  Scouten 
Frederick  D.  Seward 
Joseph  B.  Simpson 
Robert  B.  Spilman 
Alarion  L.  Spitler 
Louis  Stephens 
Thomas  J.  Stevens 
John  T.  Taylor 
Edward  H.  Tvnning 
James  AAnlson 
S.  AIcKee  AVilson 
Ogden  AAMod 
Irwin  B.  AAHight 


Lieutenants 

Geo.  Chapin 
Carey  E.  Cowgill 
A¥m.  Coxe 
• AVm.  E.  Craig 
Samuel  C.  Crane 
Samuel  L.  Ensminger 
James  AI.  Ford 
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John  S.  Grisard 
Edward  Groenendyke 
Henry  Groenendyke 
Enos  C.  Hornady 
Henry  C.  Johnson 
John  L.  Ketcham 
Robert  A.  King 
Theodore  Livings 
Wm.  H.  Lynn 
Edward  Mace 
Alfred  L.  Miller 
Martin  J.  Miller 
B.  Marshall  Mills 


Archibald  C.  Allen 
James  Bassett 
Charles  H.  Marshall 

John  A.  Blackwell 
Edward  S.  Crosier 
Charles  Mh  Davis 
John  French 
George  AV.  Jones 

XON-COMMISSIONED 

Janies  C.  Alexander 
John  H.  Andrews 
Abner  V.  Austin 
Lafayette  Ball 
Zophar  Ball 
George  AV.  Barlow 
Harvey  Bassett 
John  irl.  Black 
Thomas  Beard 
Edward  Beaven 
James  Binford 


Robert  B.  F.  Peirce 
James  P.  Pratt 
J.  David  Rabb 
Geo.  AV.  Richardson 
Albert  L.  Ristine 
Edward  B.  Sanford 
Valentine  H.  Stone 
E.  Darwin  Thomas 
R.  MTiiteside 
Samuel  J.  AVilson 
MMrd  E.  AVilson 
Maxwell  C.  Wood 
Claiborn  A.  Young 

Chaplains 

Win.  C.  Porter 
Lycnrgus  Railsback 
Geo.  W.  Stafford 

Surgeons 

Henry  Ristine 
Mhn.  Spencer 
John  MJiite 
Chas.  B.  White 
Joseph  i\f.  AVishard 

Officers  and  Privates 

Joseph  Boley 
James  F.  Boots 
Benj.  F.  Bowman 
Edmund  R.  Brown 
iMichael  Brovm 
Stephen  T.  Brown 
Charles  I.  Bryant 
Henry  ^f.  Bryant 
Julian  Buffington 
Andrew  C.  Bntner 
Chauncey  R.  Carr 
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John  M.  Carter 
Henry  Chapin 
Lncius  P.  Chapin 
Richard  Clark 
Augustus  N.  Cory 
Webster  Cory 
E.  Howard  Cowan 
Charles  M.  Crawford 
James  Crawford 
Jerome  H.  Crouse 
Cliarles  W.  Daggy 
Silas  Daggy 
Theodore  F.  Daggy 
Frank  Dale 
George  W.  Deane 
Arthur  Deming 
Joseph  E.  DeWolfe 
Win.  M.  Dickey 
Frank  L.  Douglas 
James  R.  Dunlap 
George  H.  Edwards 
John  B.  Emerson 
Thomas  Emerson 
Martin  L.  Essick 
John  F.  Farner 
John  A.  Finch 
Henry  B.  Flesher 
Wm.'S.  Fry 
James  C.  Fullenwider 
James  M.  Fulwider 
Henry  H.  Geiger 
Wm.  Geiger 
J.  R.  Gerhart 
John  L.  Gerrish 
Thomas  Gifford 
Howard  S.  Gillum 
0.  B.  Glasscock 


James  F.  Gookins 
John  H.  Gordon 
Harvey  Gray 
Frank  A.  Greenwood 
Ralph  S.  Gregory 
Frederick  L.  Grizzard 
James  S.  Grizard 
Charles  Groenendyke 
Cyrus  R.  Hadley 
David  W.  Hartman 
Ransom  E.  Hawley 
Frank  W.  Humphrey 
Joseph  Ingersol 
Albert  C.  Jennison  ’ 
Henry  S.  Jennison 
George  Johnson 
Howard  Kendall 
Edward  Kent 
Thomas  A.  Kirby 
Charles  Knapp 
Michael  M.  Lawson 
Leonidas  W.  Lemon 
Francis  Livings 
Wm.  Lockwood 
W.  N.  Logan 
Wm.  H.  Lowry 
Salmon  P.  Lock 
Thomas  V.  Lyons 
Ira  McConnell 
James  McCulloch 
Theodore  F.  McMechan 
John  E.  McPheron 
Wm.  Masterton 
Chas.  T.  Mattincly 
Samuel  Maxwell 
Arthur  T.  Metcalf 
Monroe  M.  Milford 
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Baldwin  E.  Miller 
Clias.  H.  Miller 
Robert  C.  Miller 
Eugene  R.  Miles 
Joshua  R.  Mitchell 
Sanmel  Moore 
Charles  AV.  Moores 
Augustus  Newell 
Henry  N.  Oriibauiu 
John  Ott 

Thomas  M.  Patterson 
James  Patterson 
Charles  Peltoii 
Henry  M.  Perrv 
John  Mh  Perry  ^ 
James  AV.  Post 
Douglas  P.  Putnam 
Mhn.  A.  Ragan 
Newton  L.  Ramsey 
J.  Edward  Rice 
Harley  C.  Ristine 
Theodore  H.  Ristine 
George  AY.  Robinson 
Daniel  C.  Roderick 
A.  T.  Ross 
John  N.  Sellars 
Charles  H.  Seston 
Byron  R.  Russell 
James  B.  Shaw 
Horace  B.  Smith 
William  Smith 


Sidney  Speed 
James  S.  Spencer 
Oliver  H.  Spencer 
Robert  Spencer 
Frederick  Sperry 
Daniel  Stearns 
Amos  L.  Stephenson 
Lyman  T.  Strother 
Milton  Swan 
Jesse  N.  Talbott 
John  T.  Talbott 
Alvah  Taylor 
S.  Finley  Thompson 
Wm.  H.  Thomson 
Arthur  P.  Twineham 
Holman  A.  Vaile 
Harvey  Vance 
M.  B.  Vancleave 
Ross  J.  Vigus 
Heniy  AVasson 
Matthew  Whiteford 
Columbus  D.  Whitehead 
David  S.  Whitenack 
Morris  L.  Whiteside 
Lane  Wilson 
Edward  Wolfe 
V\Tn.  J.  M.  Wolfe 
Wm.  Wolverton 
E.  R.  Woodrow 
John  M.  AYright 
C.  T.  Young 


In  the  list  of  Y\/^abash’s  Civil  War  soldiers  are  tifty  at 
least  I knew  as  boys  before  1853.  Fred  A.  Ross  of  class 
’56  and  Clifford  W.  Ross  of  class  ’6.2  wmre  sons  of  my  em- 
ployer at  Terre  Haute,  John  C.  Ross,  and  my  associate  in 
the  store. 


To  show  fho  ravcufes  of  time  the  pr'nifcr  inserts 
hero  (I  picture  of  Mr.  i\HUs  takoi  at  70  ijears  of  ape 
compare  it  ivith  frontispiece  which  is  fro))i  a photo 
taken  of  him  at  91. 
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THE  COLLEGE  AND  ITS 
MISSION 


Ancient  Education  and  its  beginning. 
Chinese  teachings,  Confucius’  Great 
Learning. 

Grecian  Philosophy  and  Literature. 

The  Birth  of  the  College  and  University. 
Present  day  Literature. 

Wabash:  What  it  has  done;  is  doing. 

Its  plans  and  organization. 

Its  Courses  of  Instruction. 

Portraits  of  its  present  faculty. 

The  Endowment  Campaign  and  Improve- 
ments Proposed. 

Other  Educational  Mediums. 

The  Library  second  to  the  College. 

Some  poetical  effusions. 

The  Making  of  the  Poem,  The  Lamba  Chi 
Home. 

Crawfords  Woods.  The  Campus. 

The  Oxford  Book  of  Words. 


THE  COLLEGE,  ITS  MISSION 


It  is  with  fear  and  trembling  that  I Axmture  to  write 
of  education,  and  to  give  my  personal  views  on  the  subject, 
when  I have  had  no  experience  as  a teacher  and  not  much 
as  a student,  but  1 have  my  ideas  and  feel  compelled  to  print 
llieni. 

Notwithstanding  that  education  has  been  considered  the 
great  desideratum  almost  from  the  lieginning  and  although 
great  strides  have  been  made  in  its  advancement,  it  does  not 
seem  that  we  have  gone  so  far  lieyond  the  ancients.  I have 
been  reading  up  the  Chinese  Classics  somewhat  and  I am 
led  to  think  we  can  still  learn  something  from  them.  Con- 
fucius and  his  close  follower  Mencius  could  hold  chairs  in 
our  highest  universities  with  credit. 

Confucius’  Curriculum  for  the  general  education,  as  pro- 
mulgated in  the  book  left  by  him,  '‘The  Great  Learning,” 
says : 

“Things  have  their  root  and  their  completion,  affairs 
have  their  end  and  their  beginning.  ” 

To  know  wtiat  is  first  and  what  is  last,  will  lead  near  to 
what  is  taught  in  “The  Great  Learning.”  He  says: 

“That  the  ancients  wtio  wished  to  illustrate  illustrious 
viitues  thought  the  empire  first  well  ordered;  wishing  to  order 
well  their  own  states,  they  first  regulated  their  families;  wish- 
ing to  regulate  their  families,  they  first  cultivated  their  per- 
sons; wTshing  to  cultivate  their  persons  they  first  rectified 
their  hearts ; wishing  to  rectify  their  hearts  they  first  sought 
to  be  sincere  in  their  thoughts;  wishing  to  be  sincere  in 
their  thoughts,  they  first  extended  to  the  utmost  their  knowl- 
edge and  such  extension  of  knowdedge  lay  in  the  investigation 
of  things. 

“Things  being  investigated,  knowledge  became  complete; 
their  knowledge  being  completed,  their  thoughts  were  sincere. 
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their  thoughts  being  sincere,  their  hearts  were  rectified;  their 
hearts  being  rectified  their  persons  were  cultivated;  their 
persons  being  cultivated,  their  families  were  regulated;  their 
families  being  regulated,  their  states  were  rightly  governed; 
their  states  being  rightly  governed  the  whole  empire  was 
made  tranquil  and  happy.” 

Confucius  surely  was  a great  teacher  as  well  as  philoso- 
pher and  his  code  for  education  of  the  rulers  and  the  people 
could  be  adopted  for  the  present  day  with  great  advantage 
and  with  happy  results  if  carried  out. 

Solomon  says:  To  know  wisdom  and  instruction,  to  per- 
ceive the  word  of  understanding;  to  receive  the  instruction 
of  wisdom,  justice,  judgment  and  equity;  to  give  subtlety  to 
the  simple,  to  the  young  man  knowledge  and  discretion,  that 
is  the  province  of  the  teacher.  That  is  what  the  College  is 
doing  and  doing  well.  We  may  not  profit  by  the  teachings 
we  get  nor  take  them  to  heart,  or  store  away  in  our  minds 
their  wise  counsels  or  sage  teachings,  but  the  words  of  wis- 
dom which  drop  from  the  lips  of  Proxy  or  Professor  will 
probably  stay  with  us  through  life. 

Confucius  claimed  that  the  things  he  sought  were  let- 
ters, devotion  of- soul  and  truthfulness.  He  modestly  said: 
”In  letters  perhaps,  I am  equal  to  other  men.  The  character 
of  the  superior  man,  carrying  out  his  conduct  and  what  he 
professes,  is  not  what  I have  attained  to  yet.  The  scholar 
may  not  be  without  breadth  of  mind  and  vigorous  endurance, 
bis  burden  is  heavy  and  his  course  is  long.” 

Mencius,  a century  later  than  Confucius,  was  also  a great 
teacher.  He  was  a great  believer  in  association  with  other 
teachers.  The  most  distinguished  teacher  in  a place  should 
make  friends  of  all  the  others  in  the  place,  and  that  the  most 
distinguished  teachers  in  the  state  or  Empire  should  secure 
the  friendship  of  all  the  other  teachers.  He  believed  the 
teacher  should  be  properly  paid.  He  took  occasion  to  say : 
”To  feed  a scholar  and  not  love  him,  is  to  treat  him  like  a 
pig.  To  love  him,  and  not  respect  him  is  to  keep  him  as  a 
domestic  animal.” 
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The  sag’es  of  all  the  ages  since  Confucius  and  Mencius 
have  not  said  wiser  things  or  better  stated  the  ethics  of  life 
and  the  basis  of  good  education,  than  did  these  celestials  who 
lived  a thousand  years  before  Christ,  It  is  an  education  to 
know^  them. 

The  philosophers  and  philosoiihical  schools  of  Greece, 
however,  have  had  the  most  direct  influence,  and  to  them  must 
be  largely  given  the  credit  of  the  estalilishment  of  colleges  and 
universities.  Socrates  and  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  the  lesser- 
philosophers  have  the  larger  credit  for  their  promulgation, 
Socrates’  harangues  and  disputations  seem  to  have  been 
most  discussed  and  emphasized.  The  importance  of  Plato’s 
philosoi)hy  and  dialogues  of  Socrates,  with  all  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  times  and  tlieir  records,  gave  them  to  the  world 
and  gave  them  immortal  life. 

Plato  had  access  to  the  writings  of  all  the  previous  philo- 
sophers and  had  association  v-ith  many  of  them.  He  was  a 
teacher  and  it  was  he  who  handed  down  the  teachings  of 
Socrates.  Aristotle  had  the  advantage  of  all  of  Plato’s  and 
Socrates’  theories,  of  wdiich  Plato  made  a complete  record. 
Aristotle  was  more  meticulous  than  Plato,  more  of  a meta- 
physician, a more  finished  scholar,  perhayjs,  not  as  conscien- 
tious, but  more  scientific.  His  experience  of  eight  years  as 
tutor  of  that  great  soldier  and  ruler,  Alexander  the  Great, 
was  an  education  in  itself.  Alexander  would  have  been  great 
in  any  line  he  might  have  cliosen  to  undertake.  If  he  had 
been  as  good  as  he  was  great  he  would  have  stood  as  an  ex- 
emplar for  all  rulers.  His  father  Philip,  his  teacher  Aristotle 
and  his  experience  fitted  him  for  great  things.  He  was  a 
great  ruler  but  he  did  not  rule  himself.  He  had  all  the  good 
qualities  of  his  father  and  all  the  bad  ones  of  his  mother. 

Aristotle’s  ambition  and  his  jealousy  of  Plato  caused  him 
to  endeavor  to  establish  a philosophy  of  his  own.  He  was 
more  learned,  had  a greater  diversity  of  experience,  and  his 
ambition  led  him  to  Avant  the  credit  and  honor  of  a master 
instead  of  a pupil  or  folloAver  of  another.  I knoAV  that  Aris- 
totle is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  philosophers,  but  I 
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give  tlie  first  lionor  to  Socrates  as  tlie  most  original,  tlie  most 
fearless  and  most  truthful  and  sincere.  To  Plato  next  as 
the  greatest  teacher  and  to  Aristotle  as  the  most  finished 
scholar,  the  most  amhitious  and  the  greatest  metaphysician 
and  classifier  of  the  different  branches  of  philosophy. 

Socrates  in  early  life  was  a sculptor  of  renown,  but  gave 
it  up  to  become  a philosophical  disputant,  a street  corner 
spouter,  and  a habitue  of  symposiums  and  lyceums.  Perhaps 
he  was  wise,  for  his  renown  as  a,  philosopher  has  lasted  until 
now,  and  will  never  die,  while  his  artistic  career  did  not  out- 
last his  physical  life. 

Plato  insists  on  primary  education.  He  says  of  all  ani- 
mals, the  boy  is  most  unmaneagable.  He  is  the  most  insidious, 
sharp-witted  and  vicious  of  animals.  He  has  no  conscience. 
It  must  be  educated  into  him.  Children,  he  says,  should  be 
taught  to  use  both  hands  equally.  In  Springfield,^  111.,  there 
is  an  institution  called  the  Ambidextrous  College  for  colored 
people.  Along  with  Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics,  the  boys 
are  taught  to  use  both  hands  alike.  Mr.  Callanan,  a philan- 
thropist at  Des  Moines,  left  a considerable  sum  to  this  college 
but  the  over-wise  executor  declined  to  give  it  to  the  institu- 
tion, and  turned  it  over  to  the  white  iieirs.  If  ^ Plato  had 
been  executor  the  proper  devisee  would  have  received  it. 

There  seems  to  be  a disposition  on  the  part  of  writers 
to  give  Aristotle  much  credit  to  which  Plato  is^  entitled. 
Plato  was  Aristotle’s  teacher  for  many  years,  and  his  diverg- 
ence from  Plato’s  attitude  seems  to  have  been  from  a sort  of 
jealousy.  It  seems  he  wanted  to  be  considered  a master  him- 
self instead  of  a pupil  of  Plato’s  who  really  was  the  origi- 
nator and  Aristotle  the  imitator.  He  had  the  benefit  of  Plato’s 
instruction,  and  the  conversation,  all  the  philosophy  and  im 
genuity  of  and  association  Avitli  Socrates,  but  he  branched  off 
and  perhaps  covered  more  subjects.  He  Avas  more  metaphy- 
sical, and  made  more  efforts  to  elaborate  himself.  Aristotle 
worked  for  fame,  Avhile  Plato  Avas  matter  of  fact  and  sought 
to  make  his  ideas  a matter  of  record,  and  Avas  all  lor 
the  right  as  he  considered  it. 
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Xow  this  is  tlie  opinion  of  one  whose  belief  is  caused  not 
by  the  xiossession  of  much  knowledge,  but  by  the  lack  of  learn- 
ing. One  values  most  what  he  does  not  possess,  perhaps. 

In  “The  Repulhic”  Socrates  discourses  largely  upon 
teaching  children  and  young  men.  He  says  that  sleep  and  ex- 
ercise are  important,  that  when  the  necessary  two  or  three 
yeais  of  gymnastics  are  over,  then  the  time  should  be  given  to 
higher  education.  Then  he  advises  the  study  of  philosophy, 
largely,  in  place  of  so  much  gymnastics.  Xowadays  it  would 
seem  that  gymnastics  almost  rule  from  boyhood  to  business 
life. 

Aristotle,  whom  many  writers  claim  as  the  great  father 
of  philosophy,  was  made  by  the  tutelage  of  Plato,  who  used 
Socrates  largely  as  a stalking  horse.  Socrates  was  an  origi- 
nal. He  planted  the  seed  which  he  had  gathered  from  observa- 
tion and  association  Avith  all  previous  philosophers  and  from 
history,  Plato  cultivated  its  growth,  and  Aristotle  endeavored 
to  improA'e  on  it,  and  later  pseudo  analysts  reap  the  grain 
for  the  benefit  largely  of  Aristotle’s  reputation.  The  out- 
come is  that  with  all  that  has  been  written  on  philosophy  and 
its  various  ramifications  it  is  clear  as  mud  to  the  people  and 
the  bulk  of  collegians.  It  is  a very  intricate  and  interesting 
subject  to  the  hairsplitter.  Plato  has  been  called  an  imitator, 
and  of  course  he  is  to  an  extent ; so  are  all  scholars,  but  he 
placed  the  subject  before  the  Avorld  and  in  a neAv  manner. 

Aristotle,  Plato’s  pupil,  analyzed  and  meticulously  sub- 
diAuded  them  into  sundry  and  divers  ologys,  until  it  takes 
masters  to  properly  define  and  name  them,  but  the  result  is 
the  College. 

A recent  magazine  Avriter  says  Plato  had  but  Amry  little 
knoAAdedge,  in  fact,  that  he  AAms  liardly  up  to  an  eighth  grade 
scholar;  he  kiieAV  only  his  oAvn  language,  Greek,  kneA\^  but 
little  history,  mathematics  or  astronomy,  he  couldn’t  have  en- 
tered a college  or  gotten  a certificate  to  teach  a country  school 
and  AAms  not  capable  of  holding  his  oaaui  in  a discussion  with 
the  philosophers  and  literati  of  his  day,  but  that  somehoAv 
he  did  liaA^e  a head  on  him.  And  all  this  in  Yie^y  of  the  fact 
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that  he  was  the  head  philosopher  of  the  ages,  the  pal  of  old 
Socrates,  the  teacher  of  Aristotle,  that  his  philosophy  reaches 
down  to  the  present,  that  as  a discusser  he  was  the  chief  and 
as  a dialognist  his  equal  has  never  appeared.  If 
Plato  were  alive  today  and  practicing  law,  his  equal  in  ex- 
amining witnesses  could  not  possibly  be  found.  His  argu- 
ment on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  has  kept  the  doctrine 
alive.  Well,  if  Plato  were  alive  today  he  might  be  able  to 
secure  a sheepskin  from  Harvard  or  perhaps  from  Wabash. 
Yet  there  is  no  question  but  that  he  knew  a whole  lot.  He 
sure  knew  how  to  say  and  do  things.  If  he  didn’t  know  much 
in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ  he  did  know  about 
ah  the  knowledge  there  was  extant. 

If  Plato  knew  all  there  was  to  know  when  he  was  a citizen 
of  the  world  he  was  an  educated  man.  No  one  can  know  more 
than  is  to  be  known,  and  we  can  learn  much  from  Plato  even 
now. 

Knowledge  accumulates  almost  as  rapidly  as  money.  In 
]815  there  were  only  nineteen  men  in  New  York  who  were 
worth  one  million,  now  there  are  a thousand  there  who  are 
worth  over  a million.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of 
money  that  may  be  accumnlated  but  when  one  has  all  the 
knowledge  extant,  he  can  acquire  no  more  until  it  develops. 
Perhaps  as  we  grow  capable  of  receiving  it,  more  knowledge 
may  be  meted  out  to  us,  or  the  capacity  to  study  it  out  for 
ourselves  given  to  us. 

When  Adam  bit  into  the  apple  which  Eve  wanted  to  share 
with  him,  and  from  which  he  had  been  prohibited  from  par- 
taking under  penalty  of  knowing  good  from  evil,  he  was  en- 
dowed with  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  knowledge  of  all 
that  was  good  and  the  world  knows  it  today,  but  the  knowl- 
edge of  evil  grows  by  wliat  it  feeds  on  and  it  seems  that  the 
capacity  for  evil  is  greater  now  than  it  ever  was  before,  and 
is  exercised  to  a greater  extent.  The  College  and  the  world 
of  good  people  must  use  their  greatest  endeavors  and  put 
in  their  best  licks  to  keep  ahead  of  the  Prince  of  Evil. 

Socrates  had  a poor  opinion  of  law^yers.  He  said  they 
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knew  nothing  of  and  cared  nothing  for  truth.  But  he  was 
a philosopher  of  all  kinds,  a metaphysician,  psychologist,  a. 
hairsplitter,  a champion  disputant,  and  would  have  made  a 
great  lawyer  himself. 

Of  all  the  wise  sayings  of  the  old  philosophers  of  (freece 
and  of  old  times  none  have  been  so  fully  recorded  as  those  of 
Socrates  and  Solomon.  Solomon  was  his  own  historian  and 
stenographer,  while  Socrates  had  Plato  for  his  Boswell,  and 
Plato  also  used  Socrates  for  advertising  his  theory  and  to 
help  him  unload  his  own  wisdom  on  the  ages  to^  follow.  Aris- 
totle also  imbibed  his  philosophy  from  Plato,  his  teacher  and 
apostle,  as  did  many  of  the  other  wise  men  of  Greece.  While 
philosophy  itself  is  subdivided  by  the  mincing  and  meticu- 
lousness of  the  different  grades  of  philosophers  into  meta- 
physics, psychology,  cosmology,  physiology,  psycho-analysis 
and  other  ologys,  the  old  philosophic  schools  of  Athens  were 
the  progenitors  of  the  present  College. 

Socrates  in  ''The  Republic”  wants  to  know  whether  ideas 
are  fully  realized  in  language.  Words  express  more  than 
the  fact,  and  the  facts  in  the  nature  of  things  fall  short  of 
the  truth. 

Now  this  does  not  apply  to  Wabash.  It  does  not 
fall  short  of  its  published  claims  which  are  very  modestly 
stated,  and  whoever  has  a taste  for  knowledge  cannot  fail  to 
have  it  still  further  stimulated  there. 

Socrates  claimed  that  the  love  of  learning  is  philosophy, 
so  the  College  makes  philosophers,  for  it  instils  the  love  of 
learning.  One  who  is  curious  to  learn  may  justly  be  termed 
a philosopher,  and  learning  is  one  asset  that  one  does  not 
lose.  Money  and  property  and  friends  may  get  away  from 
you,  but  learning  abides. 

Epicurus,  who  lived  300  B.  C.,  held  doctrines  almost  the 
opposite  of  Plato.  His  principal  doctrine  was  that 
pleasure  was  the  main  thing  in  life,  but  he  did  not  believe  in 
or  adopt  sensualism.  He  was  a very  voluminous  writer,  and 
largely  on  nature.  He  was  not  a great  epicurean  himself  so 
far  as  his  eating  was  concerned.  His  general  diet  was  barley 
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hi-ead  and  liis  drink  water  and  half  pint  of  wine.  ^ He  did 
Older  once  ‘‘Some  (hytliian  clie^^se  so  that  he  might  faie 
snmpt iiouslv. ” At  his  death  he  lelt  his  ])ro]jerty  to  his  scdiool 
so  that  he  may  he  considered  one  of  the  founders  or  promoters 
of  the  University  System.  His  was  different  from  most  of 
the  philosophies  of  the  times,  hut  he  seemed  to  he  doing  as 
much  thinking*  as  any  of  them,  although  at  the  iiresent  day, 
he  does  not  rank  with  the  more  noted  ones. 

Eratosthenes,  some  d()0  years  before  Christ,  was  one  of 
the  most-learned  of  the  ancients.  He  was  a great  writer  and 
called  himself  the  “Friend  of  Learning.”  He  wrote  on 
mathematics.  He  was  a geographer,  an  astronomer  and 
something’  of  a poet  and  the  founder  of  scientific  chronology . 

Heraclitus  had  some  reputation  as  a philosopher,  hut  his 
theory  would  not  suit  the  ]n*esent  generation.  He  claimed 
that  the  light  was  turned  off  from  the  sun  in  the  evening  and 
that  it  was  lit  up  again  in  the  morning.  And  some  still  insist 
that  the  earth  is  flat,  that  if  it  were  not,  we  would  all  slide 
off  into  the  ocean.  l)r.  Cook  was  better  posted  than  that, 
for  he  said  “that  when  he  was  at  the  Xorth  Pole,  it  was  soutli 
in  whatever  direction  he  looked.”  But  he  didn  t sight  any 
oil  domes  from  there.  Joshua  commanded  the  sun  to  stand 
still;  the  latter-day  mayor  sets  it  hack  an  hour  every  sum- 
mer. ‘‘The  world  do  move”  said  Gralileo,  as  Cxalileo  s lamp 
still  testifies.  I stood  under  it  forty-five  years  ago,  so  I know 
Galileo  was  right. 

The  present  college  system  seems  to  me  to  he  the  outcome 
of  the  schools  of  the  Grecian  philosophers,  and  Plato  is  en- 
titled to  a large  share  of  the  credit  for  th:s  as  well  as  for  his 
plans  of  government  of  the  states.  The  present  standard  of 
government  and  of  honor  is  not  far  away  from  the  code  of 
laws  suggested  hy  him  for  the  ideal  city.  They  are  largely 
from  the  test  of  thousands  of  ydairs  and  are  mainly^  founded 
on  the  laws  laid  down  by’  Moses,  bv  the  Bible,  by’  C onfucius, 
and  Buddha,  by  Solon  and  Ly’curgus,  promulgated  hy  Plato 
and  other  philosophers,  elaborated  by  the  Ptolemies,  modified 
by’  the  change  in  conditions  and  amended  by’  Justinian. 
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The  world  has  greatly  advanced  in  knowledge  but  the 
principles  of  justice  and  right  and  honor  are  as  immutable  as 
tile  heavens.  As  they  were  in  the  beginning’,  they  are  now 
and  evermore  shall  be.  Selah. 

The  Golden  Rule  of  Confucius  and  Christ,  His  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  the  doctrine  of  reciprocity,  ‘^Love  God  with 
all  thy  heart  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,’’  this  is  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  the  highest  education  and  the  standard  of  the 
college. 

I have  inserted  much  in  this  book  which  by  some  may 
be  considered  as  out  of  place.  But  everything  begins  at  its 
beginning  and  I think  nothing  is  quite  out  of  place  which  has 
a bearing  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  inculcation  of 
right  living  is  not  out  of  place  anywhere.  I am  only  sorry 
1 cannot  make  a better  presentation  of  it. 

In  ending  the  use  of  Plato’s  philosophy  in  this  volume  I 
will  say  that  about  all  we  know  of  the  mythical  story  of  the 
Island  of  Atlantis  we  get  through  Plato.  Socrates  recites  a 
story  of  some  one’s  g’reat  grandfather,  Diodorus,  who  claimed 
that  he  had  the  original  writing  of  Solon  in  which  he  gives 
the  description  of  the  Island,  written  thousands  of  years 
before.  But  he  gives  no  account  of  its  destruction  by  a great 
earthquake  with  all  the  tine  improvements  and  civilization. 
It  is  not  known  or  shown  whether  this  was  all  a nction  with 
which  Socrates  amused  himself,  but  there  is  an  indistinct  feel- 
ing that  there  was  a foundation  for  a belief  in  a lost  land 
between  the  old  and  new  world.  In  the  past  twenty  years 
some  large  islands  have  disappeared  from  some  Pacific  waters 
and  the  Island  of  Atlantis  may  have  accounted  for  the 
early  settlement  of  America. 

Professor  Hoshour  one  of  Indiana’s  early  old  time  high- 
brows, mentions  a writer  who  wrote  ‘Tnetaphysical  disquisi- 
tions on  sublunary  idealities.”  In  my  philosophising  on  the 
ancient  philosophers  and  their  theory  I find  that  I have  re- 
peated myself  and  not  always  made  myself  clear,  but  I’ll  let 
it  stand  and  the  reader  may  eliminate  the  overplus  and 
straighten  it  out  for  himself,  but  I stand  by  old  Socrates. 
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I write  more  as  a iieAvspaper  man  than  as  an  author.  An 
editor  was  asked  as  to  my  style  as  a writer.  He  replied  that 
it  was  a conversational  or  narrative  style.  The  critics  can 
name  it  to  suit  themselves.  Tf  I had  remained  at  Wabash  my 
full  six  years,  I could  have  done  more  credit  to  my  Alma 
Mater  perhaps. 

I have  the  liveliest  recollection  of  Dr.  White  and  his 
estimable  family.  I lived  near  him,  when  I was  a small  boy, 
and  while  I vms  in  college  I knew  his  whole  family.  Charley, 
the  oldest,  was  one  of  the  choicest  fellows  and  took  great 
interest  in  the  college  and  the  Calliopean  Society.  He  was 
a fine  speaker. 

Prof.  Mills  had  my  warmest  affection  and  he  took  an 
interest  in  me.  All  of  his  class  loved  him.  AVhen  I was  leav- 
ing college  to  go  into  my  brother’s  printing  office,  he  went  to 
my  father  and  insisted  on  my  remaining  in  the  college,  and 
offered  me  a scholarship  if  I would  remain  and  go  through 
college,  but  I was  young  and  fully  expected  to  return  to  it 
a year  later  to  remain  for  graduation  and  then  as  I was 
already  a printer  I intended  to  be  an  editor. 

Professor  Caleb  Mills  was  always  the  correct  and  cour- 
teous gentleman,  the  linguist,  the  embodiment  of  knowledge 
and  culture,  and  your  valuable  and  loving  friend.  His  whole 
soul  was  bound  up  in  the  interest  of  the  education  and  welfare 
of  the  children  of  the  State  and  he  left  his  impress  deeply 
thereon. 

Professor  Hovey  and  Professor  IMills  were  both  gradu- 
ates of  Dartmouth  college  and  also  of  Andover.  Wabash  col- 
lege was  started  as  the  Wabash  Manual  Labor  College  and 
Teachers’  Seminary  and  the  first  day’s  teaching  was  by  Pro- 
fessor Mills  on  December  3,  1833.  The  institution  was  legis- 
lated into  a college  in  1834. 

Professor  Thomson  was  a lovely  man  and  had  the  ad- 
miration of  all  the  students.  Professor  Hovey,  the  faithful, 
kindly,  able  and  eloquent  ‘^Man  of  God,”  the  conscience  and 
disciplinarian  of  the  faculty,  always  just,  the  exact  man  of 
science  and  regulator  of  affairs,  had  the  respect  of  all.  Pro- 
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lessor  Samuel  Tlioiiisoii,  the  youngest  member  of  the  faculty 
and  perhaps  the  closest  to  the  boys,  exercised  the  verb  Amo 
in  all  its  moods,  tenses  and  conjugations  and  received  it  back 
in  full  force  from  them.  After  I left  tliree  members  of  my 
early  classes  became  professors;  my  especial  friend  John  ll 
Campbell,  one  of  the  loveliest  and  best  men  who  ever  lived, 
Professor  Will  AVhite,  who  roomed  with  me  in  Xew  Orleans 
in  the  winter  of  1852-3,  and  Professor  Horace  Hovey,  the 
tender-hearted  boy  whose  love  for  robins  induced  him  to  stone 
some  boys  who  were  throwing  stones  at  the  birds.  ‘‘I’ll  teach 
yon,”  he  said;  “not  to  throw  stones  at  God’s  little  birds.” 

The  impalpable  infinence  of  the  college  and  its  faculty 
imbues  one ’s  mind  and  character  and  tends  to  control  him  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  Friendships  are  formed  there  which 
iast. 

While  one  will  have  ideas  as  to  what  he  will  do  in  his 
manhood  before  he  enters  college,  no  decision  is  made,  as  a 
inle,  but  it  is  very  apt  to  be  settled  while  there.  In  my  case 
my  desire  was  to  finish  my  course  and  become  an  editor,  but 
in  my  business  experience  jnst  after  I left,  it  seemed  to  have 
changed.  Yet  after  I was  twenty-five  years  old  I drifted  back 
to  the  desire  formed  when  I was  a printer  boy  and  at  college 
and  spent  forty  years  as  a publisher  and  editor  and  am  hang- 
ing on  to  the  edge  of  it  still.  So  I attained  my  ambition  to 
become  an  editor  and  the  graduation  came  later,  nnexpectedly. 

I ormerly  one  was  not  considered  really  educated  unless 
he  was  a Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  was  np  in  Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy  and  “sich,”  able  to  speak  the^  Court  lan- 
gnage,  French,  be  up  in  the  classics  and  the  abstract 
sciences,  and  the  resnlt  was  that  the  scliooled  men  of  that  time 
couldn’t  graduate  today  tioni  an  eighth  grade  grammar  school. 
Now  utilities  are  lieing  worked  in.  The  dead  languages  are  be- 
ing relegated  to  the  high  school.  An  idea  is  lieing  Avorked  up 
that  one  does  not  go  to  school  to  learn  the  classics  and  philoso- 
phy, Init  to  acquire  character,  and  Avith  it  he  must  liecome  in- 
terested in  athletics.  By  rare  chance  he  may  become  one  of 
the  college  nine,  but  he  can  at  least  be  a rooter.  I presume  tlie 
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idea  is  that  exercise  is  necessary,  but  the  only  chance,  except 
for  the  player  is  to  exercise  the  voice  as  a rooter.  The  athletic 
idea  is  all  right,  if  it  can  only  be  extended  to  cover  all  the 
students.  If  all  cannot  play  baseball  or  football,  then  have 
several  nines,  have  hockey  clubs,  cricket  clubs,  tennis  clubs, 
play  shinny,  basketball,  so  that  all  can  have  a chance  for 
exercising  their  bodies  as  well  as  their  voices. 

If  slang  could  be  ejected  from  the  college  or  else  admitted 
into  the  dictionary  promptly,  after  its  introduction  at  the 
vaudeville,  a great  advance  would  be  scored  in  custom,  for 
it  will  soon  get  there  anyway.  It  is  only  by  one’s  language 
in  common  conversation  now-ardays,  that  you  can  know 
the  educated  man.  However,  the  educated  man  and  society 
lady  of  today  are  such  adepts  in  slang,  that  it  is  almost  neces- 
sary for  one  to  show  his  '‘sheepskin”  to  indicate  him  as  one 
with  an  education.  If  every  one  spoke  correctly  there  would 
be  no  need  to  study  grammar,  and  indeed  it  is  largely  ignored 
now.  It  is  custom  which  rules.  I have  known  persons  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write  but  who  habitually  used  language 
as  correctly  as  the  college  graduate.  In  fact,  I know  a mer- 
chant doing  a very  large  business,  who  can  not  write 
but  he  can  dictate  his  advertisements  or  letters  as  correctly 
as  anyone.  Now-a-days  it  is  getting  to  be  almost  a mark 
of  the  society  person  to  be  able  to  use  the  latest  and  most- 
popular  slang. 

One  advantage  in  studying  the  Russian  language  named 
by  Robert  Browning,  was  that  he  ‘‘thought  he  could  crib 
more  from  it  without  being  found  out.” 

The  hold  that  the  literature  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
ancients  have  over  the  literary  and  educational  world  today 
is  a little  strange.  It  is  a little  difficult  to  see  the  advantage 
of  it  at  all,  except  in  the  satisfaction  it  is  to  one  to  feel  his 
acquaintance  and  connection  with  the  long  past  ages.  Tis 
distance  which  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.” 

The  language  course  is  not  extended  sufficiently  to  make 
it  an  advantage,  except  to  the  professional  man  who  has  suffi- 
cient use  for  it  to  keep  alive  his  knowledge  of  it.  Even  if  the 
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Volapiik  or  Esperanto  or  some  other  artificial  language  be- 
comes general  or  the  English  language  is  adopted,  universally, 
we  will  still  flirt  with  the  Latin  and  Greek,  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  unless  our  commerce  with  the  Spanish  or  Portu- 
guese or  Chinese  or  some  other  country  becomes  so  extensive 
that  we  will  take  it  up  for  our  business  necessities.  Not- 
withstanding that  Cicero  has  changed  from  Sissero  to  Kikero 
we  can  feel  that  the  college  tang  still  adheres  to  us.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  know  that  the  utilities  are  becoming  a part  of 
the  college  curriculum. 

Many  schemes  are  hatched  in  a young  fellow’s  head  and 
his  College  is  where  they  are  cornered  and  sifted  and  scotched 
and  his  future  life  usually  planned. 

College  and  University  life  is  not  a matter  of  class  days 
only.  It  is  one  of  life-long  interest  and  does  not  end  with 
graduation.  Life-long  friendships  are  formed,  and  habits 
begun  there  are  often  lasting. 

Colleges  and  Universities  seem  to  give  a class  and  no- 
toriety to  a place  which  nothing  else  can.  The  seats  of  ancient 
Universities  are  known  and  live  in  history,  cities  which  would 
have  been  entirely  lost  and  forgotten  except  for  the  institu- 
tions. In  America  it  is  just  the  same  and  several  of  the  small 
colleges  have  equal  honor  with  the  miiversities  and  Wabash 
need  not  feel  that  she  must  take  a back  seat.  Her  quota 
of  students  is  fully  up  to  her  capacity,  and  her  ambition 
now  is  not  to  increase  her  attendance  but  to  give  more  to 
her  attendants.  There  is  nothing  in  her  power  to  give  with 
her  present  facilities  but  what  she  is  now  giving.  iShe  is 
way  ahead  of  her  class  now,  in  several  particulars.  In 
athletics  she  is  well  up  to  the  big  Lhiiversities  but  this  is  not 
allowed  to  minimize  her  achievements  in  other  lines.  Wabash 
has  furnished  a larger  number  of  great  men  in  stafesmanship, 
politics,  literature  and  other  lines  than  most  other  institu- 
tions. There  is  no  college  whose  graduates  take  more  pleas- 
ure in  honoring  her,  or  who  stand  by  and  stick  closer  to  her 
and  to  each  other. 
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Perhaps  tliis  is  as  good  a place  as  any  in  this  book  to 
show  tlie  advantages  of  the  small  college  and  to  name  Wabash 
College  as  the  best  type  of  the  American  College.  To  do  this 
I am  printing  here  in  full  a recent  monograph  issued  by  the 
Xational  Execnti^'e  Committee  which  is  promoting  the  endow- 
ment sought  for  the  piu})ose  of  adding  to  the  facilities  of  the 
institution  commensurate  witli  their  ideas  of  the  importance 
and  necessities  of  the  times.  I do  not  know  who  wrote  this 
little  booklet,  bnt  it  is  a masterpiece  in  its  simplicity  and 
modesty  and  the  completeness  of  its  showing  of  the  intent  and 
accomplishments.  The  only  boastful  danse  of  the  entire 
pampldet  appears  on  the  coA'er  ]jage: 

There ’s  the  challenge  : 

‘^He  who  dares  these  boots  displace, 

i\Inst  meet  Bombastes,  face  to  face.” 

x\nd  its  long  lists  of  baseball  and  football  victories  and 
long  list  of  trophies  to  back  it  np.  Bnt  go  ahead  and  read 
the  whole  pamphlet  appeal.  It  is  the  most  modest  and  simple 
a]ipeal  ever  made,  bnt  every  word  is  proof  of  the  simplicity 
and  truth  of  the  seriousness  of  its  purpose,  the  purity  of  its 
aims  and  its  ability  to  accomplish  them. 

WABASH  COLLEGE 

”An  Old,  Christian,  American  College  of  Liberal  Arts  for 
men  seeks  to  reinforce  its  position  for  service  as  the  only 
Men’s  College  in  the  Middle  AVest  ranking  with  the  Men’s 
Colleges  of  Xew  England. 

A ]\Iax’s  College 

M abash  is  a college  for  men  exclusively. 

It  is  a small,  actively  Christian,  non-denominational  in- 
stitution, serving  the  M abash.  Central  Ohio  and  ^Mississippi 
valleys. 

Educationally,  AVabash  is  a Liberal  Arts  College,  giving 
thorough  general  courses,  witii  preparation  for  specialization 
when  that  is  desired. 
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Wabash  is  a hardy,  unpretentious  school,  inviting  the 
highest  type  of  young  manhood,  irrespective  of  financial 
status.  There  are  almost  as  many  boys  who  partly  or  wholly 
work  their  way  through  Wabash  as  there  are  those  who  do 
not. 

Money  has  nothing  to  do  with  a boy’s  standing  at  Wa- 
bash. More  than  half  the  students  are  members  of  fra- 
ternities and  a large  proportion  of  these  men  must  depend 
for  their  income  entirely  upon  their  own  earning  capacities; 
others,  financially  independent,  are  not  members.  The  test 
is  one  of  manhood  and  congeniality. 

If  there  is  any  exaggeration  at  Wabash  in  maniK^rs, 
dress,  habits  and  surroundings,  it  is  decidedly  on  the  side  of 
hardihood  and  simplicity. 

This  accounts,  perhaps,  for  the  knoAvn  fact  that  Wabash 
attracts  many  of  the  best  men  of  Indiana. 

1832-1923 

Sixteen  years  after  Indiana,  was  admitted  to  the  Union, 
and  only  forty-three  years  after  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  went  into  effect,  a small  group  of  Presbyterian 
ministers  and  elders,  seeing  the  need  in  the  pioneer  country 
for  attention  to  intellectual  and  spiritual  welfare,  as  well  as 
to  material  prosperity,  determined  to  establish  ‘‘a  classical 
and  English  school  rising  into  a college  as  soon  as  the  wants 
of  the  community  demand.” 

The  founders  modelled  the  new  college  after  those  of 
New  England — Dartmouth,  Amherst,  Williams.  The  first  stu- 
dents were  admitted  in  1833.  In  1834  it  was  chartered  by 
the  legislature  of  Indiana  as  the  Wabash  Manual  Labor  Col- 
lege and  Teachers’  Seminary.  In  1835  the  present  campus 
was  purchased  and  work  on  South  Hall  begun.  As  late  as 
1851  an  amended  charter  was  secured  changing  the  name 
of  the  institution  to  its  present  title,  Wabash  College. 

In  general  character  the  Wabash  of  today  is  the  same 
as  the  Wabash  of  1832.  Definiteness  in  purpose  may  be 
ascribed  to  Wabash  throughout  its  history  as  to  few  colleges. 
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Never  once  has  it  faltered  on  the  way  or  swerved  from  the 
oidginal  path.  It  has  always  been  a man’s  school,  small,  re- 
ligions, liberal  and  thorongh  in  education. 

While  Wabash  is  not  denominational,  students  of  the 
Presbyterian  faith  nsnally  predominafe  in  numbers. 

For  and  of  Indiana 

Wabash  College  is  not  alone  for  the  Wabash  Valley.  It 
is  in  a real  sense  of  the  Valley. 

The  vision  of  tlie  beautiful  country,  with  its  hills  and 
streams,  its  rich  woods  and  tields,  is  one  of  the  things  that 
the  Wabash  man  carries  with  him  through  all  the  wear  and 
tear  of  life.  Perhaps  it  gives  him  a love  for  the  country 
that  prevents  him  from  being  carried  away  by  the  glitter 
and  feverish  excitement  of  the  city,  and  perhaps  it  imbues 
]]im  with  a sound  sense  of  values  that  prevents  him  from  be- 
ing deluded  by  cranks  and  faddists  in  later  life. 

‘'There  is  ineffable  charm  about  an  old  town  that  has 
outlived  its  ambition  to  be  a great  city,  and  Crawfordsville 
IS  a tine  type  of  such  a place,”  writes  Meredith  Nicholson. 

The  honor  and  dignity  of  learning  have  come  to  have  a real 
meaning  here,  not  only  for  those  who  seek  instruction  but  for 
those  in  the  town.” 

Wabash  is  far  from  industiial  centers.  Crawfordsville 
is  a small,  non-industrial  city,  in  the  heart  of  the  richest 
agricultural  region  of  Indiana.  The  town  is  often  spoken  of 
as  the  “Athens  of  Indiana.”  Pioneers  from  the  substantial 
old  families  of  the  East  and  South  first  settled  here,  and 
Crawfordsville  has  taken  its  color  from  them.  The  com- 
munity is  American  and  wholesome,  an  ideal  town  for  a 
college. 

With  such  surroundings,  it  is  not  strange  that  Wabash 
should  have  a simple  religious  atmosphere.  Each  day  all 
the  men  gather  for  worship  at  the  chapel.  JMany  an  older 
alumnus  has  testified  that  these  meetings  remain  among  his 
most  cherished  memories. 
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SCPIOLASTICALLY  BrOAD  AND  StRONG 

Wabash  grants  only  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  The 
College  is  recognized  by  the  state  and  national  educational 
boards,  and  its  credits  are  accepted  by  all  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  America.  Its  students  are  admitted  without  ex- 
amination to  study  for  advanced  degrees  in  the  graduate 
schools.  A large  number  of  Wabash  graduates  do  go  on  into 
professional  studies,  with  marked  success,  as  the  list  of  the 
graduates  indicates. 

With  a registered  body  of  491  men,  Wabash  has  a faculty 
of  26  members,  all  of  whom  are  well-trained,  and  all  chosen 
for  character  a,s  well  as  scholastic  standing.  Close  personal 
contact  between  faculty  members  and  students  is  a valuable 
factor  in  Wabash  life. 

The  social  and  literary  tendencies  of  the  College  and 
some  of  its  historical  background  are  shown  by  the  fact  that 
General  Lew  Wallace  was  a student  here  and  lived  in  Craw- 
fordsville;  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  for  fourteen  years  a 
trustee;  the  old  home  in  Crawfordsville  of  Henry  S.  Lane, 
Governor  of  Indiana,  1860,  and  later  United  States  Senator, 
has  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  important  political 
and  literary  meetings  in  the  history  of  Indiana.  Maurice 
Thompson  lived  in  the  community  and  had  a degree  from 
Wabash;  here  was  the  early  home  of  Meredith  Nicholson, 
who  bears  an  honorary  degree  from  the  College;  Caleb  Mills, 
one  of  the  early  professors  of  AU abash,  was  the  father  of  the 
public  school  system  in  Indiana. 

Sons  of  Warash 

A marked  type  of  man  comes  from  that  simple  old  Wa- 
bash campus.  The  Wabash  graduate  is  distinguished  by 
seriousness  of  purpose  and  thoroughness  of  preparation.  He 
seems  to  have  gained  a philosophy  of  life  which  involves 
undertaking  hard  tasks  and  putting  the  best  he  lias  into  them. 
Thus  he  linds  life  worth  living.  Acquaintanceship  with 
Wabash  men  will  verify  this  conclusion. 

Seventy-two  hundred  men  have  attended  AA^abash  Col- 
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lege,  a large  percentage  of  them  from  Indiana;  2900  of  the 
3800  living  today  are  found  in  the  following  professions  and 
occupations:  Law,  385;  Teaching,  386;  Ministry,  325;  Jour- 
nalism, 113;  Science,  70;  Engineering,  41;  Medicine,  200; 
Agriculture,  160 ; Art,  5 ; Business,  1212.  Total  2900. 

AV ABASH  IN  AVaR 

The  spirit  of  the  men  of  this  College  is  evidenced  in 
many  ways. 

In  two  great  wars  the  student  body  of  AVahash  has 
turned  out  almost  en  masse  to  serve  with  the  colors.  In 
1862  all  save  one  of  the  graduating  class  enlisted.  In  the  per- 
centage of  men  sent  into  the  field  and  in  the  percentage  of 
officers  in  the  Civil  MMr,  AVabash  was  exceeded  by  no  col- 
lege. Xo  less  than  350  AVabash  men  served  in  the  army. 
Three  were  major  generals;  five  were  brigadier  generals; 
seven  were  colonels;  eight,  lieutenant  colonels;  six,  majors; 
sixty-eight,  captains;  and  forty,  lieutenants. 

In  the  recent  AVorld  IVar  AVabash  had  748  men  in  the 
service,  excluding  those  in  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  Of  some  who 
entered  the  Allied  Armies  before  America  declared  war  there 
is  no  record.  Two  days  after  the  United  States  entered, 
AVabash  men  were  drilling  on  the  campus.  Before  a month 
had  passed  practically  the  entire  junior  and  senior  classes 
had  enlisted.  Of  76  AVabash  men  enlisted  in  the  first  Officers’ 
Training  Camp  at  Fort  Harrison,  73  were  commissioned  and 
sent  into  active  service. 

The  ‘‘Little  Gtiants” 

In  athletics  too  the  IVabash  spirit  is  exemplified.  Be- 
cause AVabash  was  willing  and  able  to  compete  with  colleges 
outside  her  class  in  size,  the  athletic  teams  early  earned  the 
name,  “Little  Giants.” 

For  twenty  years  AVabash  teams  have  been  among  the 
most  feared  in  the  Middle  AVest.  In  1906  the  first  “AVonder 
Five”  won  against  every  basketball  team  enconntered,  de- 
feating Yale,  inter-collegiate  champions  of  the  East,  after 
having  defeated  all  the  teams  in  Indiana.  In  1911,  after  play- 
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mg'  picked  teams  from  all  sections,  Wabash  was  again 
acknowledged  to  have  the  champion  American  basketball 
team.  ^ In  1921  Wabash  won  seven  out  of  nine  football  games 
defeating  several  universities.  In  1923  at  the  Drake  "i-elays 
in  Des  Moines,  a meet  in  which  a large  number  of  colleges 
and  universities  compete,  Wabash  won  two  first  places  and 
a second  in  tlie  three  events  she  entered. 

In  a recent  inter-class  track  meet  at  Wabash  185  stu- 
dents competed.  That  is  an  indication  of  the  g-eneral  in- 
terest in  athletics  and  personal  fitness  at  Wabash.  This  is 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  gymnasium  facilities  are  not 
adequate  for  a compulsory  course  in  physical  education' 
since  the  exercise  room  must  be  used  for  chapel  services. 

The  Wabash  Campus 

_ Because  of  their  antiquity,  the  buildings  of  Wabash  in 
tlieii  present  condition  are  more  picturesque  than  they  are 
practical  as  college  halls  for  a student  body  of  five  hundred. 
The  campus  consists  of  forty  acres  of  land,  and  there  are  in 
all  eight  buildings. 

Dominating  the  campus  and  the  group  of  four  main 
buildings  is  Center  Hall,  for  almost  seventy  years  the  heart 
of  college  life,  both  from  a student  and  an  administrative 
point  of  view.  Its  neighbor.  South  Hall,  was  the  very  first 
building  on  the  campus.  An  old,  vine-covered  building, 
Hingery  Hall,  in  the  extreme  southeast  corner  of  the  campus, 
is^  a close  second  in  age.  The  Peck  Scientific  Hall  and  Yandes 
Library  both  came  at  a later  date,  having  been  built  in  1878 
and  189^,  lespectively.  From  that  time  there  was  nothing 
new^  in  the  way  of  buildings  in  the  Wabash  campus  until 
1916,  when  the  neiv  gymnasium  was  erected  and  the  Millio-an 
Clock  Tower  built. 

Financial  Status 

The  finances  of  Wabash  have  been  judiciously  admin- 
istered. No  deficit  has  accumulated.  Annual  receipts  and 
expenses  now  approximate  $100,()()0  each.  That  the  receipts 
meet  expenses  is  due  to  the  income  from  endowment  funds 
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totaling  $1,120,912.  It  is  significant  that  tuition  is  only  $130 
a year,  that  70  scholarships  are  offered,  and  that  the  yearly 
necessary  expenses  for  each  student,  including  living  ex- 
penses, average  under  $500. 

All  this  has  meant  that  there  could  he  no  building  pro- 
gram, that  class  rooms  have  been  congested  more  than  they 
should  be,  that  salaries  have  been  low  and  the  nmnber  of 
faculty  members  today  is  too  small  for  the  number  of  stu- 
dents. 

^Minimum  Xeeds  of  Wabash 

The  needs  of  Wabash  College,  in  order  that  she  may  go 
on  providing  for  the  same  type  of  men  the  same  sort  of 


educational  influence  that  she  has  exerted  for  almost  a 
century,  are  represented  in  the  following  figures: 

Additions  to  the  faculty  and  increases  in  salaries $ 500,000 

Additional  scholarships  and  loan  funds 100,000 

Additional  endowment  for  the  Library 25,000 

A Chapel,  a minimum  of 100,000 

A Science  Building,  a minimum  of  150,000 

Reconditioning  Center,  South,  Peck  Scientific  and 

Kingery  Halls 75,000 

A Swimming  Pool  and  equipment  for  Gynmasium__  50,000 


$1,000,000 

This  fund  is  sought  not  that  Wabash  College  may  expand 
nor  that  it  may  outrank  otlier  colleges  in  equipment,  but  be- 
cause this  fund  represents  the  minimum  needs  if  Wabash  is 
to  remain  efficient. 

AVabash  has  served  the  State  and  Xation  greatly.  AVith 
this  fund  she  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Specific  Reasons  for  the  Fund 
Additions  to  Faculty 

Including  instructors,  AA'abash  should  have  a teaching 
force  of  thirty-five  instead  of  twenty-six,  with  a student  body 
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of  500.  Wabash  is  a liberal  arts  college,  and  it  does  not 
intend  to  expand  into  a pseudo-university  by  mnltiplication 
of  its  courses  and  departments,  but  it  does  want  to  do  the 
work  that  it  undertakes  better  than  it  can  be  done  in  the 
state  universities  and  to  intensify  and  improve  those  depart- 
ments, already  established. 

The  teachers  are  now  underpaid  and  it  is  necessary  that 
the  salary  scale  be  increased  so  that  good  men  can  be  held 
until  they  have  reached  the  maximum  of  their  efficiency. 

For  additions  to  the  faculty  and  better  salaries 
Wabash  seeks  an  endowment  fund  of $500,000 

Loans  and  Scholarships 

Some  of  the  best  students  that  have  come  to  Wabash  have 
had  to  earn  their  way  through  college.  Boys  of  that  kind 
come  to  college  with  a,  purpose.  Scholarships  and  loans 
granted  to  them  at  the  right  time  may  be  the  means  of  keep- 
ing them  in  school,  and  training  for  the  nation  educated  and 
purposeful  men  whose  full  power  might  not  otherwise  be 
developed. 

At  present  Wabash  grants  sixty  scholarships  a year  that 
are  not  endowed.  Last  year  college  fees  were  remitted  to 
the  amount  of  $8,121,  of  which  $2,267  was  available  from 
student  aid  funds.  Thus,  the  College  actually  gave  $5,874 
in  scholarships  varying  in  amount  from  $90  to  $125. 

In  addition,  about  ten  scholarships  are  available  yearly 
through  special  endowments,  among  which  are  the  Joseph 
Milligan  Scholarship,  $10,000;  the  John  Samuel  Watson, 
$10,000;  the  Voris,  $2,500;  the  Snell,  $2,500;  the  Graham, 
$2,500;  the  Daniels,  $5,000.  They  yield  a total  of  about 
$1,800  a,  year,  which  is  applied  on  the  tuition  fees  of  students 
designated  by  the  President  of  the  College,  in  sums  of  $100 
to  $120  a year. 

The  College  needs  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  some 
of  the  scholarships  not  provided  by  special  endowment,  and 
it  needs  more  scholarships.  The  tuition  of  $130  a year  might 
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be  raised  for  those  boys  wlio  can  afford  to  jiay  more  if  there 
were  sufficient  scholarshii)s  and  loans  to  provide  for  the  boys 
who  cannot. 

The  College  should  have  an  additional  scholar- 
ship and  loan  fund  of $100,000 

Library  Endowment 

The  Lilirary  is  the  greatest  of  all  college  workrooms.  To 
till  gaps  in  the  collections  needed  iiarticnlarly  by  the  non- 
scientific  departments  and  to  fnrnish  a more  ade(piate  an- 
imal fund,  additional  endowment  is  necessary. 

For  Library  endowment  the  College  seeks $25,000 

Chapel  Buildhiy 

Every  building  is  overcrowded,  laboratories  are  insuf- 
hcient.  A Chapel,  long  a sorely  needed  structure,  is  still 
a dream  of  the  future. 

Building  can  be  carried  on  at  AVabash  cheajily  and 
efficiently.  The  bricks  are  made  in  the  city  and  other  ma- 
terials are  abundant  and  close  at  hand.  The  College  can 
secure  a maximum  return  for  every  dollar  spent  for  build- 
ing. 

Although  AVabash  has  never  had  a Chapel  Building,  the 
school  life  has  always  centered  in  the  daily  chapel  service 
attended  by  all  students  and  faculty.  For  years  the  Chapel 
service  was  held  iii  a wing  of  Center  Hall,  but  recently  that 
has  become  too  small  to  accommodate  the  student  body,  and 
the  Chapel  service  has  been  transferred  to  a room  in  the 
Gymnasium — a room  intended  for  basket  ball  practice  and 
gymnastic  exercises  and  needed  for  that  purpose. 

In  a Christian  college  such  as  AA'abash  the  influence  of  a 
beautiful  Chapel  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  would  lie 
the  central  feature  of  the  building  group  and  it  would  be  the 
most  inspiring  influence  in  the  students’  lives. 

For  a Chapel  to  seat  500  students  the  College 

seeks  a minimum  of $100,000 
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A Science  Building 

Wabash  has  had  a paiticiilarly  liiilliant  record  as  a 
teacher  of  the  sciences.  John  M.  Conlter  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  Alexander  Smith  of  Columbia  University, 
both  leading  scientists  of  the  country,  are  among  those  who 
have  taught  here.  But  whatever  distinction  her  teachers 
and  their  graduates  have  won  has  been  under  galling  ditficnl- 
ties.  The  buildings  are  Avoefully  cvercrowded  and  lacking 
in  equipment.  Additional  looin  and  equipment  for  three  of 
the  departments,  Chemistry,  Botany  and  Zoology,  is  sought 
in  a specially  designed  building. 

For  a Science  Building  the  College  needs $150,000 

Changing  and  Reconditioning  old  Buildings  for  Additional 

Recitation  Space 

Center  Hall,  South  Hall,  Peck  Scientific  Hall  and  King- 
ery  Hall  can  adequafely  care  for  the  College  needs  so  far  as 
recitation  rooms,  physics  laboratories  and  class  rooms,  and 
offices  and  meeting  rooms  for  faculty  and  student  activities 
are  concerned.  Changes  will  have  to  be  made  in  each  hall 
and  the  buildings  will  need  to  be  reconditioned.  Expenditure 
for  these  purposes  is  economy  for  it  makes  a.  new  recitation 
building  unnecessary. 

For  changing  and  reconditioning  Old  Buildings 

the  College  seeks  $75,000 


A Sicinuning  Pool 

Wabash  is  provided  with  an  excellent  Gymnasium,  but  a 
swimming  pool  is  needed.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a pool 
connected  with  the  present  Gymnasium  and  to  put  it  under  a 
glass  roof  where  it  will  receive  plenty  of  sunlight  and  fresh 
air. 


For  the  further  equipment  of  the  Gymnasium  and 
the  building  of  the  Swimming  Pool,  the  Col- 
lege seeks  $50,000 
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The  Aim  of  Wabash 

The  trustees  do  not  wish  to  vie  with  universities  in  the 
variety  of  courses,  nor  with  highly  endowed  colleges  in  the 
richness  of  their  halls  and  the  snperabnndance  of  their  equip- 
ment. 

The  purpose  at  Wabash  is  to  maintain  that  simplicity 
which  for  ninety  years  has  influenced  men  toward  serious- 
ness and  strength  of  character.  The  trustees  believe  that 
if  the  choice  must  be  made  it  is  better  in  the  college  halls 
to  do  without  electric  lights — and  many  of  the  class  rooms 
still  lack  that  convenience — than  it  is  to  do  without  the  light 
that  comes  from  the  teacher  who  is  inspired  by  the  feeling 
that  learning  must  be  applied  to  serious,  useful  activity. 

The  management  of  the  College  announces  that  '‘Wabash 
will  remain  a small  college,  of  approximately  five  hundred 
students.  It  will  continue  to  serve  first  its  own  community — 
the  Wabash  Valley  and  the  Central  West.  It  will  hold  open 
doors  for  the  young  men — poor  or  rich — who  give  promise  of 
the  greatest  usefulness. 

“Essentially  the  Wabash  of  tomorrow  will  be  the  same  as 
The  Wabash  of  yesterday.  Its  character  will  not  change. 
The  changes  must  be  in  the  direction  of  better  equipment, 
smaller  classes,  more  opportunities  for  those  economically 
handicapped,  and  faculty  compensation  great  enough  to  hold 
the  best  equipped  scholars  without  calling  for  unreasonable 
sacrifices. 

“As  the  best  type  of  American  college,  old  and  absolutely 
sound,  Wabash  must  not  fail  to  secure  the  means  for  per- 
petuating its  influence.” 
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THE  AUTHOR  AIRS  HIS  VIEWS 

111  tlie  old  College  da^-s  the  higher  education  was  the 
idea ; philosophy  with  all  its  etceteras,  Latin,  Greek,  the  Court 
language,  French.  Now  Latin  and  Greek  are  relegated  to  the 
high  school,  and  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Chinese,  athletics,  etc., 
take  their  place.  Economics  is  a good  addition.  Instead  of 
being  the  last  thing  for  a College  to  take  up,  it  should  be 
one  of  the  very  first.  In  fact  it  shouldn’t  wait  for  the  College, 
but  begin  with  the  kindergarten  and  continue  through  the 
high  school,  the  College  and  the  University  and  not  stop 
then.  I may  be  revolutionary  but  it  is  doing  things  as  I 
understand  it. 

Another  thing  which  must  be  included  in  the  line  of  the 
school  and  the  College  is  the  manual  labor  department.  The 
apprenticeship  plan  of  teaching  the  mechanical  arts  has 
passed.  The  boy  in  the  schools  should  be  taught  the  use  of 
tools.  The  mechanics  of  the  present  day  are  nearly  all  just 
pick-ups.  Not  one  carpenter  or  plasterer  or  brick  mason  or 
painter  has  ever  been  taught  his  trade.  Any  man  who  can 
use  a saw  or  a hammer  claims  to  be  a carpenter  and  gets  in 
with  a gang  of  workmen,  and  if  he  will  join  the  union  he 
is  accepted  as  a workman  and  liy  degrees  becomes  one  by 
attrition.  In  the  factory  or  machine-shop  he  begins  as  a 
iaborer  and  the  workman  in  the  machine-shop  is  about  the 
only  man  who  has  a chance  to  become  a skilled  mechanic.  The 
manual  labor  department  already  established  in  many  schools 
and  in  some  colleges  is  a great  step  forward. 

Labor  is  entitled  to  fair  compensation,  but  why  should 
the  inefficient  workman  receive  the  same  pay  as  the  good  one 
as  is  required  by  the  Union?  AVhy  should  capital  be  throttled, 
and  why  should  not  capital  and  lalior  be  par  tners  I 

Education  has  not  been  confined  to  the  human  race,  ani- 
mals are  being  educated  and  are  proving  themselves  apt 
scholars.  The  elephant,  the  chimpanzee,  the  horse,  the  dog, 
the  ox,  seals,  birds  and  many  wild  animals  have  been  taught 
many  wonderful  tricks.  Even  pigs  and  fleas  and  serpents 
have  shown  wonderful  and  unsuspected  traits.  All  animals. 
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1 believe,  but  the  cat  and  the  sheep  have  a communicative 
langTiag’e  and  basis  of  understanding'. 

The  Honorable  Secretary  of  Labor,  interested  in  promot- 
ing a labor  college  or  school,  in  his  literature  says:  ‘‘Under 
our  present  system  of  education  we  are  turning  out  one  hun- 
di*ed  per  cent  of  our  youth  educated  for  the  white-collar 
trades,  while  ninety  per  cent  of  our  jobs  call  for  manual  labor. 
The  time  has  come  to  tit  our  cliildren  for  the  places  in  life 
which  are  calling  to  be  filled.  Our  young  people  should  be 
impressed  with  the  dignity  of  the  man  who  works  with  his 
hands.  ’’ 

A\  liile  the  dignity  of  labor  should  be  upheld  and  the 
young  man  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  various  trades 
and  ways  of  earning  his  living,  a college  which  is  devoted  to 
the  object  of  fighting  so-called  Avhite-collar  education  does  not 
seem  the  place  to  begin.  The  public  school,  the  high  school, 
and  even  the  literary  college  can  accomplish  the  oliject  more 
surely  and,  in  fact,  is  already  largely  so  organized.  In  some 
states  the  manual  labor  department  is  already  in  successful 
operation  and  the  rudiments  of  carpentry,  masonwork,  ma- 
chinery and  engineering  equipments  are  installed.  The  arts  of 
printing,  engraving,  scnlpturing  and  other  brandies  are  in- 
stalled with  competent  instructors,  also  such  arts  as  are 
adapted  to  boys  and  girls.  Many  pupils  take  as  much  interest 
in  mechanical  arts  as  others  do  in  athletics,  and  in  these  days 
A\dien  the  apprenticeship  plan  has  been  aljandoned,  many  a 
youth  goes  out  from  his  term  in  the  high  school  ready  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  building  and  business  operations  in  the  Avorld 
of  decorative  activities.  Now  a considerable  number  of  the 
students  of  nearly  all  the  colleges  of  the  country  are  working 
their  Avay  through  college,  Avithout  any  loss  of  self-respect,  or 
of  the  public  either,  and  I am  sure  that  the  young  man  Avho 
gets  his  education  in  this  Avay  is  more  thought  of  for  that 
Amry  reason.  He  is  the  one  aaNo  gets  ahead  and  secures  the 
honor  in  after-life.  The  one  aaNo  Avorks  his  Avay  through 
college  is  the  one  A\dio  most  sureh^  Avorks  his  Avay  to  the  top. 
And  this  is  where  the  college-educated  young  man  has  the 
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advantage  over  the  University  student  for  it  is  a fact  that 
so  many  boys  of  wealthy  parents  go  to  the  University  largely 
to  have  a good  time,  spend  money  too  freely  and  exercise  a 
bad  influence.  Of  course,  the  man  who  goes  for  the  purpose 
of  study  and  securing  the  higher  instruction  finds  oppor- 
tunities there  which  can  not  always  be  secured  elsewhere. 

The  school  at  Mooseheart  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  founded  ten  years  ago,  occupies  a thous- 
and acres  of  land,  eight  hundred  of  which  are  in  cultivation. 
$6,500,000  have  been  expended  on  buildings  and  improvements 
and  some  twelve  hundred  children  are  being  taught  farming 
and  trades  and  given  an  education  and  one  hundred  of  their 
mothers  are  employed  there  with  them.  This,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  is  a very  worthy  enterprise,  but  it  is  only  for  the  few, 
and  such  opportunities  should  be  open  to  all  by  adding  such 
facilities  to  all  the  schools. 

In  the  increased  population  by  immigration  from  Europe 
and  Asia  we  do  not  get  the  best  class  of  people,  but  little  of 
the  blood  and  brains  or  of  the  aristocracy,  but  we  do  get  many 
of  the  energetic,  freedom-loving  class  and,  as  a rule,  those 
who  want  to  work  and  get  ahead.  We  have  had  in  the  past 
fine  contributions  from  Germany,  the  Scandinavian  countries 
and  from  Ireland.  Italy  has  sent  us  only  laborers  for  our 
railways.  The  French  have  stayed  at  home  and  England  has 
kept  her  titled  and  educated  people  and  sent  her  younger 
sons  mostly  to  her  colonies.  In  the  long  run  we  get  their 
best  men,  we  have  to  educate  them,  but  in  the  next  generation 
they  are  good  Americans.  It  was  formerly  the  mission  of  the 
College  to  make  professional  men.  The  graduate  in  older 
times  expected  to  be  a lawyer,  minister,  or  doctor  or  at  least 
an  engineer  or  a scientist.  He  now  feels  that  he  is  fitting 
himself  for  a merchant,  a manufacturer,  a banker,  an  archi- 
tect, an  engineer,  a publicist,  for  a captain  of  industry,  a con- 
tractor or  a farmer,  or  for  any  one  of  a hundred  different 
pursuits.  The  professional  man  now  feels  that  he  has  no 
patent  of  nobility  and  that  the  high  school  graduate  is  a 
rival  for  business  honors,  that  there  is  nothing  which  disbars 
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one  with  hut  a common  school  education  for  competing  with 
iiim  for  political  honors  and  may  aspire  even  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
the  intlnenee  of  the  College  helps  educate,  gives  higher  stand- 
ing to  tlie  diploma. 

However,  Mr.  Davis’  college  for  teaching  the  trades  is 
blit  one  of  the  general  class.  In  addition  to  my  Printer’s  Col- 
lege,  there  is  the  Barbers’  College,  the  American  Institute  of 
Baking,  and  of  Banking,  Insurance  schools,  Salesmanship 
schools,  and  many  trade  and  business  classes  of  instruction 
have  grown  and  doubtless  all  more  or  less  useful. 

Labor  should  be  protected  and  even  subsidized  hut  the 
people  and  the  employer  should  not  he  penalized  as  is  the 
case  now  with  the  workmen’s  compensation  laws.  For  in- 
stance; if  a workman  by  his  own  carelessness  and  entirely 
by  his  own  fault  is  injured  while  employed  by  you,  you  must 
pay  the  damage.  If  you  hire  a man  to  paint  your  house,  he 
brings  his  own  ladders,  erects  his  own  platforms,  and  by  his 
carelessness  falls,  or  his  ladder  breaks,  you  must  pay  for  his 
broken  leg  or  broken  neck.  In  my  own  b/usiness  I have  had 
two  flagrant  instances.  Recently  Ave  engaged  an  electric  line- 
man who  had  Avorked  for  another  company  to  go  to  Avork  on 
a line  on  AAdiich  Avere  onr  Avires  as  Avell  as  those  of  the  com- 
pany for  AAdiich  he  had  been  Avorking.  The  man  Avas  familiar 
Avith  both,  but  through  his  own  admitted  carelessness,  in  half 
an  hour  after  he  AA'ent  on  the  line,  got  burnt  from  the  lines  of 
the  other  company  and  lost  both  of  his  hands.  dVe  paid  his 
hospital  and  doctor  bills,  as  aa^c  ahvays  do  AAdiether  Ave  are  to 
blame  or  not,  but  the  Avorkman’s  compensation  act  said  Ave 
must  pay  $3,000.00  in  addition  to  AAdiat  Ave  had  already  paid, 
AAdiich  AA^e  did.  Inside  of  a year  he  fell  off  a platform  and 
was  killed,  again  from  his  OAvn  carelessness.  Another  in- 
stance: One  of  our  conductors,  going  out  of  our  office  to  his 
car,  AAms  run  oA^er  and  killed  by  a jiassing  truck,  either  by 
his  fault  from  inattention  or  that  of  the  truck  drUer.  We 
paid  some  $200  hospital  bills  and  for  his  burial,  besides  some 
ready  money  for  his  AAddoAv.  We  assisted  her  to  secure  the 
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$4000.00  insurance  lie  liad  assigned  to  liis  brother,  and  several 
hundred  dollars  he  had  in  the  bank.  The  widow,  instead  of 
suing  the  man  who  ran  over  him,  decided  that  we  should  pay 
under  the  compensation  act  and  demanded  a lump  sum.  She 
was  herself  working  in  a store  at  good  wages.  She  de- 
manded the  lump  sum  of  $3000,  but  the  commission  decided 
that  we  should  pay  the  amount  in  weekly  sums  of  $15  a week, 
as  best  for  her,  but  she  wanted  to  buy  an  automobile  and 
build  a $7000  house.  However,  the  court  did  not  allow  that. 
There  was  about  $7000  we  had  to  pay,  where  in  neither  case 
vrere  we  any  more  to  blame  for  the  accident  than  she  or  the 
judge  was.  The  workman’s  compensation  law  is  all  right 
v/hen  the  employer  is  to  blame  and  the  public  agrees  to  that, 
but  the  politician  and  the  legislators  want  the  labor  vote,  and 
the  people  must  understand  that  politics  must  rule.  The  laws 
are  made  for  the  proletariat. 

The  story  is  told  of  a man  without  any  education  at  all 
who  wanted  a job  and  looked  until  he  was  tired,  but  finally 
was  offered  a job  as  sexton  in  a cemetery.  On  inquiring  as 
to  his  duties  he  learned  that  he  Avas  to  keep  a,  record  of  the 
burials  and  the  facts  connected  with  the  cemetery,  but  he 
learned  he  didn’t  have  education  enough  so  he  couldn’t  hold 
the  job.  Finally  he  applied  to  a cigar  maker  and  on  telling 
him  of  his  extremity  he  aaxis  handed  a box  of  cigars  and  told 
io  go  out  and  sell  them,  which  he  did  and  came  back  for  more. 
He  kept  it  up  until  he  had  made  enough  to  start  a little  cigar 
store  of  his  own.  He  Avas  successful  and  kept  on  adding  other 
iittle  stores  in  the  city,  then  started  a little  cigar  factory 
and  kept  on  adding  others.  He  kept  on  prospering  and 
bethought  him  of  an  enterprise  AAdiich  AAmuld  require  a lot  of 
money  so  he  Avent  to  his  banker  to  knoAv  if  he  Avould  lend  it 
to  him.  The  banker  says  ‘^you  don’t  need  to  borroAV,  you 
have  plenty  of  money  in  this  bank.”  ‘‘Hoaa^  much  have  I,” 
the  man  asked,  don’t  knoAV,  I have  no  education.”  He 
Avas  told  he  had  $250,000.00.  He  exclaimed  '‘What  good  is 
an  education,  I couldn’t  hold  a job  in  the  cemetery  because 
T hadn’t  an  education,  but  I have  made  good  Avithout  it.”  It 
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is  a little  hard  to  believe  such  a story,  hut  it  shows  what 
one  can  do  when  he  tries  hard.  However,  the  chances  are 
niucli  ill  favor  of  the  man  who  has  the  education  and  surely 
the  College  is  the  surest  place  to  get  it.  The  man  who  doesn’t 
get  an  education  there  couldn’t  very  well  get  it  outside.  At 
the  College  one  learns  how  to  learn,  how  to  think,  where 
to  look  and  how  to  find  what  Jie  wants  to  know.  I have  a 
lawyer  friend  who  has  a law  library  of  over  11,0()()  volumes, 
one  of  the  three  largest  private  law  libraries  in  the  United 
States.  He,  of  course,  doesn’t  know  everything  in  those  hooks 
but  he  knows  where  to  look  for  what  he  wants  to  learn.  The 
harder  one  works  to  acquire  a thing  or  to  learn  about  any- 
thing, the  surer  he  has  it  when  he  gets  it  and  the  easier  it  is 
to  keep.  He  can  remember  and  keep  longer  what  he  has 
studied  hard  to  get.  The  main  thing,  the  good  thing,  about 
the  college  is  that  it  teaches  how  to  think.  The  student  learns 
to  knoAV  where  he  must  look  to  find  what  he  wants  to  know. 
The  use  of  a large  library  is  not  that  one  can  read  it  all, 
but  that  what  he  wants  to  know  is  there  and  that  he  can 
find  it,  and  if  he  has  used  his  time  in  college  to  advantage,  he 
knows  where  to  look  for  it.  One  can  secure  an  education 
outside  of  the  college,  but  it  is  rather  uphill  work,  and  takes 
much  longer  time.  He  mainly  has  to  seek  it  out  for  himself, 
while  his  instructor  in  college  can  teach  him  or  show  him 
how  to  find  out  for  himself. 

Some  wise  guy  says:  “There  is  nothing  born  Init  grows 
on  knowledge  of  its  future  power,  but  the  house-fly  and  the 
mosquito.”  They  are  born  with  their  full  power  at  the 
zenith,  for  mischief. 

There  are  some  who  fear  the  over-education  of  the  public 
and  are  in  favor  of  avoiding  that  contingency.  They  show 
that  they  themselves  are  under-educated. 

The  general  idea  as  to  what  an  education  is  has  under- 
gone a great  change  in  the  last  fifty  years  and  much  in  the 
last  twenty-five.  When  I was  a school  boy  there  were  no 
public  schools.  There  was  an  occasional  county  seminary  or 
an  academy.  The  schools  were  all  subscription  schools.  Some 
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wiseacre  or  fellow  out  of  a job  went  around  and  got  subscrip- 
tions for  scliolars.  If  lie  was  successful  in  getting  pupils 
enough,  and  was  a fairly  good  teacher  of  the  ‘‘three  R’s”  he 
might  perhaps  keep  school  for  two  or  three  years.  Prof. 
Mills’  school  system  was  probably  adopted  not  more  than 
sixty  years  ago. 

The  terms  of  service  on  the  faculty  of  Wabash  have  in 
several  instances  been  notable:  President  Baldwin,  six  years, 
M'hite,  twenty;  Tuttle,  thirty;  Burroughs,  seven;  Kane,  seven; 
I\Iackintosh,  seventeen,  to  the  i^resent  and  that  it  may  reach 
lifty,  if  agreeable  to  him,  is  the  hope  of  all  friends  of  Wabash. 
Professor  John  L.  Campbell  served  fifty-two  years,  hftv  as 
professor,  which  is  the  longest  service  given  by  anyone.  The 
Latin  chair  was  held  down  hfty-one  years  liy  the  Thomsons, 
John  S.  from  1834  to  1843  and  Samuel  S.  from  1843  to  1885! 
Pev.  James  Aiken  Carnahan  served  as  trustee  for  forty-seven 
years.  President  Tuttle  for  thirty-eight.  Dr.  T.  W.  Fry 
twenty-eight,  and  many  others  served  from  twelve  to  twenty 
years. 

I have  a letter  from  H.  0.  Fairchild,  attorney  of  Green 
Bay,  Wisconsin,  who  entered  Waliash  from  that  place  in 
1861,  was  out  a year,  and  graduated  in  1866.  Professors 
Mills,  Hovey  and  Thomson  were  there  dining  his  whole 
course.  He  has  a warm  heart  for  his  old  Alma  Mater. 

L othwithstanding  A abash  is  strictly  a college  for  men, 
there  have  been  three  women  instructors  there;  one  in 
mathematics,  one  in  English  composition  and  one  in  French. 

Arthur  Brisliane,  America’s  greatest  editor,  and  writer, 
while  not  depreciating  tlie  college,  says  one  does  not  have  to 
go  there  to  get  an  education;  that  Lincoln  never  went  to 
college  and  that  if  he  had  he  might  never  have  amounted  to 
anything;  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  struggle  and  dig 
to  learn  rvhat  he  did  and  make  a living,  which  was  what  made 
him  what  he  became.  He  gave  other  such  instances,  and  many 
a boy  who  was  able  to  get  only  a year  or  so  at  college  had 
the  taste  for  knowledge  implanted  securely  in  his  mind  and 
kept  up  his  studies  and  became  practically  self-educated.  The 
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college  should  have  the  credit  for  it.  I know  a man  who  has 
been  a United  States  Senator,  an  editor  almost  from  boyhood, 
a progressive  and  successful  man  of  business,  who  never  went 
to  school  but  a few  months,  yet  has  studied  and  read  until 
he  is  far  better  educated  than  many  graduates,  a wonderful 
writer  and  orator,  and  the  best  stump  speaker  in  his  state. 

Wabash  stands  for  Americanism.  In  all  the  Wars  Am- 
erica has  engaged  in  since  the  establishment  of  the  College, 
it  has  been  fully  represented.  A number  of  its  students  were 
in  the  Mexican  war.  One  of  its  first  victims  was  Lt.  George 
Powers,  scarcely  of  age.  Jas.  Harney,  a Wabash  man,  was  a 
prompt  enlister  and  a number  of  others.  In  the  Civil  war 
all  save  one  of  the  graduating  class  enlisted.  Three  hundred 
and  fifty  of  her  men  served.  There  were  three  major  gener- 
als, five  brigadiers,  eight  colonels,  eight  lieutenant  colonels, 
six  majors,  sixty-eight  captains,  forty  lieutenants,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  non-commissioned  officers.  There  was  a 
long  list  of  Wabash  men  killed,  as  the  bronze  tablet  on  the 
front  of  the  College  testifies.  My  own  brother’s  name  is  among 
the  lieutenant  colonels. 

Wabash  College  is  so  well  and  favorably  known  in  the 
United  States  that  its  students  and  graduates  may  well  take 
pride  in  saying  “Homo  Sum!  I am  a Wabash  man.”  They 
liave  associations  and  clul)s  in  many  of  the  large  cities  and 
in  nearly  every  state,  A\diere  they  meet  regularly  and  often, 
and  talk  over  the  old  days  at  the  College  in  honored  remem- 
brance. In  any  party  of  college  men  Wabash  is  recognized 
and  honored. 

And  now  it  is  generally  felt  that  Wabash  is  about  to 
take  a big  step  forward. 
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PKOFESSOK  JOHN  LYLE  CA^^IPBEl.L,  L.L.l). 

Aiul  HOW  5ve  come  to  the  real  veteran  of  Wahasli  Colleg'e, 
Professor  Jolm  Lyle  Campbell,  piofessor  from  1854  to  1904 

with  t5vo  years  previous  service  as  as- 
sistant professor  making  a total  service 
of  54  years  exceeding  by  thiiteen  years 
that  of  any  other  IVabash  man.  He 
gave  the  whole  of  his  life  to  the  service 
of  his  Alma  Plater.  He  wms  every  inch 
a man  vrith  all  the  characteristics  and 
attributes  of  manhood.  He  evas  not 
only  teacher  and  piofessor  but  a first 
class  business  man.  He  acted  as  chief 
engineer  in  constructing  a large  rail- 
way; had  been  the  secretary  and  prac- 
tically manager  of  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position and  of  great  value  in  the  management  of  the  Col- 
lege affairs. 

He  lived  for  A abash  refusing  the  honor  of  presidency 
of  one  of  the  greatest  State  LTniversities  l^ecause  of  his  love 
and  devotion  for  AVabash.  There  was  no  ])osition  in  the 
educational  field  or  in  government  affairs  or  in  business 
which  he  was  not  qualified  to  fill  acceptably.  He  was  a very 
fine,  handsome,  upstanding  man  and  had  the  love  of  all. 
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A Tribute  to  the  Teacher 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  teacher,  the  college  pro- 
fessor. He  gives  his  life  for  the  youth  of  the  country.  He 
gives  his  time  to  society,  his  work  is  building  up  others,  in 
forming  the  character  and  minds  of  those  under  his  instruc- 
tion. His  compensation  is  in  seeing  the  result  of  his  labor 
and  in  the  love  which  his  pupils  bear  him.  He  may  get  to 
be  the  president  of  his  college,  or  to  be  called  to  some  other 
institution,  but  it  is  only  once  in  a century  that  the  president 
of  a college  gets  to  be  a president  of  the  United  States.  The 
professor  lives  and  dies  a teacher,  as  a rule.  So  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  it  is  evident  to  all,  that  the  college  pro- 
fessor is  making  a martyr  of  himself  for  the  good  of  others. 
Once  in  a while,  one  becomes  interested  in  some  specialty 
and  gives  so  mnch  thought  and  so  devotes  himself  to  it  that 
he  becomes  famous,  but  as  a rule  his  compensation  is  mostly 
in  the  thought  of  help  he  is  to  others.  His  salarv  is  so  low 
that  he  is  unable  to  accumulate  anything  for  old  age.  He 
lives  through  life  with  the  love  and  respect  of  his  pupils  and 
the  public,  but  leaves  no  fortune  for  his  heirs  to  quarrel  over. 
Now  as  never  before,  is  the  public  awake  to  the  importance 
and  necessity  for  education,  and  the  public  is  being  heavilv 
taxed  therefor,  bnt  as  a rule  the  college  has  to  depend  on  its 
benevolent  friends,  and  the  fact  that  the  help  comes  largely 
from  the  Alumni  shows  that  the  instruction  received  is  appre- 
ciated. 

There  is  one  compensation  however  which  has  more  than 
a money  value  to  the  faithful  teacher.  It  is  the  love  one 
always  retains  for  his  professor  and  respect  for  Old  Proxy. 
Our  Alma  Mater  is  a holy  place,  and  the  professor  who 
labored  with  us  and  for  us,  and  the  boy  who  never  wore 
the  cap  and  gown  of  a graduate  has  the  same  love  for  it. 
The  college  does  not  ignore  the  boy  who,  from  untoward  cir- 
cumstances, or  even  from  his  desire  to  get  at  his  life’s  work, 
leaves  the  school,  but  still  cherishes  the  memory  of  his  col- 
lege life.  The  college  notes  him  in  its  catalognes,  and  keeps 
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an  eye  on  him,  and  his  activities;  his  acquirements  and  suc- 
cess in  life  are  felt  l)v  the  college  and  noted  by  it  as  part 
of  its  assets. 

1 am  sure  that  no  one  who  ever  went  to  college  regretted 
it,  and  that  those  who  never  went,  regretted  it  the  most. 
Even  those  who  tlont  and  deride  it  are  sorry  they  were  never 
tliere.  I am  not  sure  hnt  that  the  student  who  never  attained 
the  cap  and  gown  had  more  love  for  it  than  the  graduate 
himself.  As  for  myself,  living  in  a town  with  three  colleges, 
I had  serious  thoughts  of  laying  off  from  Imsiness  a year 
and  trying  for  the  degree  I should  have  waited  at  Wahash 
for,  but  to  my  surprise  Waliash  unexpectedly  extended  me 
the  honor. 

Attrition  is  a great  educator  and  you  can’t  ruh  shoulders 
with  the  educated  one  without  acquiring  some  of  his  graces. 
In  no  other  country  as  in  America  is  the  language  so  uni- 
form. Now-a-days  all  the  peo])le,  except  the  very  lowest 
strata,  use  grammatical  language  and  accustom  themselves, 
partially  at  least,  to  the  amenities  of  society.  The  consider- 
able use  of  slang  is  the  objectionable  feature  and  that  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  illiterate. 

A professor  of  Berkeley  College  criticises  severely  the 
use  of  slang  in  his  college.  He  places  it  as  only  second  to 
the  army  in  its  use  of  slang,  and  says  that  he  only  placed 
it  second  because  it  lacked  in  foic?  and  brevity.  He  does  not 
give  much  credit  to  his  college  when  he  says  tlie  average 
college  student  does  not  know  how  to  read  and  that  his 
vocabulary  consists  of  hut  about  a hundred  words.  The 
professor  doubtless  undervalues  his  students  and  exaggerates 
their  deficiencies.  I am  sure  Wabash  could  not  be  so  ar- 
raigned. The  great  and  increasing  use  of  slang  is  to  be 
severely  condemned.  Either  do  away  with  it  or  legitimatize 
it,  and  as  fast  as  a new  bit  of  it  is  introduced  from  the  vaude- 
ville introduce  it  into  the  unaliridged  dictionary,  make  it  a 
part  of  the  language.  Like  Robert  Macaire  in  the  farce 
when  his  low-down  chum  said  ‘Hngens”  when  ordering  his 
breakfast  instead  of  ‘‘onions,”  Macaire  explained  that  in 
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the^  “refined  society  in  wliicli  they  moved  ‘ingens’  was  the 
polite  name  for  the  vegetable  which  was  commonly  but  im- 
properly called  onion.” 

I am  not  sure  but  we  might  be  able  to  get  along  with 
five  hundred  words  instead  of  the  several  hundred  thousand 
incorporated  in  the  dictionary,  with  constant  additions  and 
infusions  of  words  from  every  language  under  the  sun.  The 
language  and  habits  of  the  country  are  constantly  changing. 
The  use  of  the  tjiiewriter  is  abridging  the  ability  of  the  peo- 
ple to  write  with  pen,  and  the  use  of  the'  adding  and  figuring 
machine  is  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  knowing  the  mul- 
tiplication and  other  tables. 

It  is  claimed  and  admitted  too,  I believe,  that  Wabash 
has  more  prominent  and  distinguished  men  in  its  list  of 
graduates  than  any  other  of  the  smaller  colleges  of  the 
country. 

The  preparatory  department  of  the  college  is  not  needed 
so  badly  now  as  formerly,  as  the  high  school  has  reached  so 
high  a state  of  development  that  the  preparatory  department 
of  the  college  might  be  abandoned,  as  has  already  been  done 
b\  W^abash,  to  make  more  room  for  the  college  proper. 
It  would  make  room  for  a hundred  or  more  advanced  students 
raid  allow  ^hat  iiiany  more  graduates  at  commencement.  Tlie 
expense  of  maintaining  that  department  would  be  largely 
cut  out.  Besides  it  is  hardly  fair  to  the  taxpayer,  as  the  high 
school  tuition  is  paid  l)y  him. 

The  end  of  high  school  is  a stopping  place  for  many 
students  as  many  of  them  are  anxious  to  be  getting  into  busi- 
ness. However,  many  who  have  gradnated  from  high  school 
Imve  a thirst  for  knowledge  instilled  into  them  which  takes 
them  into  college.  A young  man  of  my  acquaintance  who 
graduated  with  honors  from  high  school  took  a good  job  in 
a bank  and  was  being  promoted  rapidly,  but  the  college  call 
came  to  him  and  after  a year  he  resigned  from  the  bank  and 
hied  him  to  a universit}^ 

There  is  really  a growing  feeling  in  favor  of  the  college 
and  the  large  sums  which  have  been  raised  and  are  being 
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raised  for  the  promotion  and  endowment  of  colleges  tlirongli- 
out  tlie^  country  is  an  encouraging  fact.  The  first  install- 
ment of  $500,000  of  the  endowment  for  Wabash  was  raised 
without  difficulty  in  1921,  just  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
now  that  the  balance  of  a-  million  is  wanted  to  complete  the 
endowment  and  to  erect  badly  needed  buildings,  it  is  expected 
that  there  will  he  no  diffienlty  in  promptly  securing  the 
amount.  ^ 

The  pvdilic  teels  that  calls  in  favor  of  education  must  be 
met,  and  the  friends  of  Wabash  will  strain  a point  to  help. 
Appeals  have  been  made  which  are  proving  effective  and  an- 
other year  or  two  will  result  in  a rejuvenated  college,  with  all 
the  appliances  to  keep  Wabash  up  to  its  reputation  of  being 
the  best  of  all  the  small  colleges. 

The  most  modest  appeal  ever  presented  for  any  benefac- 
tion is  that  recently  put  out  by  the  Alumni  headed  ‘^^A  Man’s 
College.”  It  is  so  simple  and  such  a non-egotistical  statement 
of  the  assets,  claims  and  objects  of  the  institution  that  it 
meets  with  the  admiration  of  all.  I am  printing  it  in  this 
book  to  make  a record  of  its  htness.  Its  beginnings,  its  vic- 
loiies  over  difficulties,  its  aims  and  needs  are  set  down  in 
such  an  honest  and  ti nth-compelling  way  that  he  wlio  cannot 
give  must  turn  away  with  a sore  heart.  Indiana  and  the 
West  cannot  do  without  even  a better  and  stronger  college. 
Never  before  has  there  been  so  serious  and  so  quickened  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  youth  of  the  country  for  an  edu- 
cation. 

In  my  travels  to  and  from  the  East  on  buying  expeditions 
I remember  several  interesting  occasions  when  I travelled  all 
day  in  the  same  seat  with  distinguished  peo})le.  One  was 
with  Tom  Corwin  of  Ohio,  avIio  Avas  one  of  the  nation’s  big 
men  sixty  years  ago.  We  rode  together  from  Cincinnati  to 
AVashington  City.  He  came  into  the  car  AAliich  Avas  croAAxled 
(it  Avas  before  the  Pullman  car  days)  and  took  a seat  beside 
me.  We  soon  struck  up  a conversation.  He  inquired  Avhere 
I Avas  from  and  when  I told  him  from  loAva,  he  asked  about 
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the  Iowa  members  of  congress,  every  one  of  whom  was  a 
personal  friend  of  mine  and  of  his.  AVe  talked  enough  to 
till  a big  book  and  I assure  yon  it  was  extremely  interesting. 
About  the  same  time  I had  nearly  the  same  experience  one 
day  with  Gov.  Fenton  of  New  York,  and  some  time  later  I 
had  a whole  day  with  Dick  Thompson  of  Terre  Haute,  who 
had  been  a cabinet  minister  and  an  ambassador  in  South 
America.  All  Indiana  knows  about  Dick  Thompson.  No 
inore  iiiterestmg  conversationalist  ever  existed  than  he  unless 
it  was  Tom  Corwhi.  Another  great  day  was  when  I had  the 
pleasure  of  a similar  experience  with  Mrs.  Scott  Siddons, 
the  great  reader.  Her  husband  was  a near  relative  of  the 
great  Sarah  Siddons  of  the  English  stage.  Mrs.  Siddons  had 
given  a reading  the  night  before  in  Des  Moines  and  my  paper 
of  that  morning  had  a report  of  it.  Having  been  introduced 
to  her,  she  joined  me  in  my  seat  in  the  car  Avhile  her  hus- 
band went  into  the  smoking  car  and  stayed  there  the  whole 
day.  Mrs.  Siddons  was  delighted  with  the  notice  my  paper 
gave  of  her  readings.  She  told  me  she  was  a great  favorite 
of  her  father-in-law,  and  that  she  made  a practice  of  securing 
two  copies  of  all  the  newspaper  notices  of  her  public  appear- 
ances and  sent  one  of  each  to  her  father-in-law  who  religious- 
ly preserved  them.  Now  I have  had  other  delightful  meet- 
ings with  persons  of  prominence,  but  those  four  occasions 
stand  out  prominently  in  my  memory  and  I would  give  any- 
thing if  I could  have  a stenographic  report  of  all  that  was 
said  and  told  me  on  those  four  days. 

I remember  a school  of  Mnemonics,  where  the  forgetful 
were  taught  how  to  remember  by  association,  and  then  there 
Avas  the  spelling  school,  most  important  of  all.  It  Avas  an  im- 
portant moment  Avhen  one  reached  the  top  of  the  class  and 
Avent  to  the  bottom  to  strive  to  reach  the  top  again,  or  some- 
times the  top  scholar  Avas  alloAved  to  remain  there  as  long  as 
he  could  Avitiiont  missing  a Avord. 

At  a banquet  last  summer  U.  S.  Senator  A.  B.  Cmnmins, 
President  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  and  Ex-Officio  U.  S.  Yice-Presi- 
dent,  took  occasion  to  giA’e  me  the  credit  of  starting  him  on 
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]iis  career.  AMien  lie  came  to  Des  Moines  as  a young  lawyer 
just  out  of  a Chicago  law  office,  I selected  him  for  editor  of 
my  law  magazine  as  the  editor  who  had  held  the  place  for 
lifteen  years  had  just  resigned.  He  tilled  the  place  to  his 
credit  and  with  such  satisfaction  to  the  West  that  the  most 
prominent  law  firm  in  the  state  offered  him  a junior  partner- 
ship with  charge  of  the  railway  and  transportation  depart- 
ment, and  in  a short  time  he  became  the  head  of  the  hrm. 
Next  he  went  to  the  Governor’s  chair  and  then  to  the  U.  8. 
senate. 


In  May  1859  I received  the  following  letter  and  circular : 
M^ahash  College,  May  24,  1859. 

Hear  Sir : 

In  liehalf  of  the  Calliopean  Society,  we  cordially  invite 
and  earnestly  urge  your  attendance  at  the  reunion  on  Tuesday 
morning  July  12th  as  announced  in  this  circular. 

5Ve  are  confident  that  tlie  exercises  of  that  occasion  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  Calliopeans.  Should  you  be  unable  to  at- 
tend we  would  request  that  you  state  your  professional  suc- 
cess by  letter  to  one  of  the  committee  and  communicate  any 
reminiscences  of  Calliopean  life  and  history  which  will  add 
interest  to  the  occasion. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  S.  French, 

D.  N.  Morgan, 

:\r.  :\r.  Kerr, 

Committee. 
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QUARTER  CENTURY  CELEBRATION! 
WABASH  COLLEGE, 

July  12-13,  1859. 

The  Alumni  and  others  who  have  been  students  of  this 
Institution,  propose  to  unite  with  the  Faculty  and  Trustees  in 
celebrating  the  lapse  of  the  first  quarter  of  a century  since 
its  establishment.  The  following 

PROGRAMME 

Indicates  the  literary  festivities  of  Commencement  week. 


Baccalaureate  Sermon,  Sabbath  Morning,  July  10th 
Prize  Speaking,  Monday  Evening,  July  11th 
Annual  Reunion  of  the  Two  Literary  Societies,  in  their 

Respective  Halls 

On  Tuesday  Morning,  July  12th,  at  8 o’clock. 

At  10  o’clock  Dr.  White’s  IVelcome  to  the  former  Students 
present,  and  a Response  by  a Member  of  one  of  the 
Early  Classes 

At  Three  o’clock,  p.  m. — The  Annual  Address  Before  the 
Alumni  Association,  by  Prof.  Wm.  C.  White,  and 
A Poem  by  Charles  W.  Moores,  Esq.,  of 
Indianapolis. 

Annual  Address  before  the  Calliopean  and  Lyceum  Society 
in  the  evening,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wilson,  of  Terre  Haute; 

On  Wednesday  Morning,  at  8 o’clock.  Speeches  of  the  Grad- 
uating Class,  and  Dr.  White’s  Address  to  the  Class. 


Immediately  after  the  above  exercises,  the  appropriate 
Festivities  of  the  proposed  reunion  will  take  place.  The  Social 
Interview  will  be  lield  in  the  Calliopean  Hall  previous  to  the 
dinner,  which  will  be  held  in  Lyceum  Hall.  After  the  repast, 
brief  sketches  of  Dr.  Baldwin,  Professors  J.  S.  Thomson  and 
H.  D.  Humphrey,  will  be  given  by  their  surviving  associates. 
Professors  Hovey,  Mills,  and  Thomson,  followed  by  sent!- 
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niGiits  suited  to  ti^\ukeii  pleusciiit  iiieiiiories,  uiid  inspire  cor- 
responding-  liopes  for  the  future  mission  of  Wabash  College 
and  her  students.  ^ 

It  is  earnestly  desired  that  all  the  jA^lninni  and  former 
students  will  make  their  arrangements  to  he  present  at  the 
contemplated  meeting;  but  if  this  be  impracticable,  that  they 
will  forward  to  Prof.  A.  M.  Hadley,  Secretary  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  such  items  of  personal  history  as  will  furnish 
those  iH-esent  Avith  such  knoAvledge  of  their  domestic  and 
])rofessional  prosperity  as  may  best  seiwe  as  a substitute  for 
their  personal  presence. 

Please  give  your  post  office  address  and  state  your  pro- 
fession; number  of  years  spent  in  its  practice;  success  in  busi- 
ness ; the  number  of  your  family — if  married ; and  AAdiat  public 
offices  you  have  held  or  noAv  fill. 

The  changes  and  improvements  of  a quarter  of  a century 
in  the  physical  condition  of  your  Alma  Mater — the  ordinary 
exercises  of  commencement,  and  the  supplementary  attrac- 
tions of  the  proposed  celebration,  combine  to  render  the  ap- 
proaching anniversary  one  of  peculiar  interest  to  all  Avho 
have,  at  any  time,  been  connected  Avith  the  Institution,  and 
secure  an  unusual  re-gathering  of  the  surAuvors  of  the  first 
generation  of  teachers  and  students  of  AVabash  College. 

In  behalf  of  the  Faculty, 

CHARLES  AVHITE,  President. 
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In  view  of  the  interesting  occasions  in  Avhicli  AVahash  men 
liaA^e  hitherto  gathered  and  of  the  Centennial  of  the  College 
Avhich  Avill  occur  in  a A^ery  feAv  years  it  is  perhaps  not  too  soon 
to  begin  to  arrange  for  a suitable  celebration  of  that  eAmnt 
about  1932. 

THE  COURSES  OF  IXSTRUCTIOX  OF  WABASH 

The  College  management  I helieA^e,  does  not  expect  or 
AAGsh  me  to  descant  on  the  College  as  it  is  operated  at  present 
or  on  their  plans  for  the  future,  hnt  I am  a sort  of  a ‘Hree 
lance”  and  in  looking  oAmr  the  recent  Wabash  Record-Bnlle- 
tin,  containing  the  1924  Catalogue  and  Courses  of  Instruction, 
I Avas  struck  Avith  the  completeness  thereof  and  the  excel- 
lence and  thoroughness  of  the  classification  of  studies  as  ap- 
pears in  the  Departmental  Statements  and  on  my  oaagi  motion 
I am  presenting  here,  a condensed  list  of  the  headlines  of 
the  different  studies  as  they  appear  under  each  Department: 

I am  printing  this  to  shoAv  the  scope  of  the  instruc- 
tion gUen  at  Wabash  and  is  hnt  a mere  synopsis  of  the  sub- 
jects taught  and  considered.  The  details  are  given  in  some 
sixty  pages  of  the  Catalogue  of  1924.  It  Avonld  seem  that 
there  Avas  hnt  little  for  the  Wabash  man  to  learn  at  the 
UniA^ersity,  after  absorbing  all  this. 

A General  Course  in  Deseripi ire  Asf ronoinij 
Beparfmenf  of  Bihlieal  Literature 

Old  Testament  History.  Life  and  Epistles  of  Paul.  Life 
and  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  Poetry  and  Wisdom  Literature 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  World  Progress  of  Christianity.  Religions  Education. 
Comparative  Religion. 

Department  of  Botany. 

General  Botany.  Plant  Anatomy.  Taxonomy  of  the 
Higher  Plants.  Bacteriology.  General  Physiology.  Algea, 
Mosses  and  LiverAvorts.  Mycology  and  Plant  Pathology. 
Teachers’  Course.  Advanced  Botany. 
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Deparimeni  of  Chemist nj. 

General  Inorganic  Chemistry,  General  Analytics,  Chem- 
istry. General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Physical  Chemistry. 
Food  and  Agricultural  Analysis. 

Department  of  Eeonomics. 

Elementary  Economics.  Lal)or,  Money  and  Banking. 
Public  Finance;  Commercial,  Social  and  Economic  Problems. 
Social  Ecoiiomjn  Accounting  Fundamentals.  Business  Law. 
Business  Finance ; Investments.  Insurance.  Marketing  and 
Sales. 

Department  of  English. 

English  Composition.  Narrative  Composition.  Business 
English.  Newspaper  AVriting.  Studies  in  Prose  Style.  The 
Teaching  of  English  Composition.  General  Introduction  to 
English  Literature.  American  Literature.  _ The  Novel.  Mod- 
ern Drama.  Middle  English;  Chaucer.  The  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. The  Nineteenth  Century.  Poetry.  Shakespeare.  The 
Bomantic  Movement.  The  Teaching  of  English  Literature. 

Department  of  German  Language  and  Literature. 

Beginning  German.  Modern  Prose.  A longer  Poem. 
German  Style.  German  Lyrics.  The  Classics.  Advanced 
Scientific  German. 

Department  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

Beginning  Greek.  Nenophen  and  Homer.  Attic  Prose. 
Greek  Drama.  Greek  Civilization. 

Department  of  History  and  Politieal  Scienee. 

Greek  and  Roman  Civilization.  Greek  and  Roman  His- 
tory. Mediaeval  and  Modern  History.  Nineteenth  Century 
European  History.  English  Institutional  History.  The  Be- 
ginnings of  the  American  People.  The  Political,  Social,  and 
Constitutional  History  of  the  American  Nation.  Economic 
History.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Government  in  the  United 
States.  Comparative  Government.  International  Law.  The 
History  Seminar.  Historical  Method. 
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Department  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

Cicero,  Livy.  Cicero,  Pliny.  Tacitns,  Suetonius.  Horace, 
The  Elegiac  Poets,  Seneca.  The  Latin  Drama.  Eoman  Phil- 
osophy. The  Silver  Age.  Roman  Civilization. 

Department  of  Mathematics. 

Solid  Geometry.  College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry. 
Analytic  Geometry,  Calculus.  Differential  Equations.  Ana- 
lytic Mechanics.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Theory 
of  Equations.  Surveying  and  Road-Building. 

Department  of  Philosophy. 

History  of  Philosophy,  Ancient  and  Modern.  Ethics. 
Recent  Movements  in  Philosophy. 

Depart nie^it  of  Physics. 

General  Physics.  Advanced  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
Physical  Optics  and  Thermodynamics.  Ions  and  Electrons. 
Radio  Communication. 

Department  of  Psychology  and  Education. 

Elementary  Psychology.  The  History  of  Education.  The 
Educative  Process.  General  and  Social  Psycholog^L  Su- 
pervised Teaching. 

Department  of  Public  Speaking. 

Fundamentals  of  Public  Speaking.  Argumentation  and 
Debate.  The  Study  and  Practice  of  Oral  Style.  Forms  of 
Address.  Public  Speaking  Seminar,  Intercollegiate  Debate 
Seminar. 

Department  of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literature. 

Beginning  French.  Advanced  French.  Survey  of  French 
Literature  and  Civilization.  French  Drama.  French  Fiction. 
French  Literature  in  the  Third  Republic.  Conversational 
French.  Commercial  French  and  Correspondence.  Teachers’ 
Course.  Spanish.  Advanced  Spanish.  Modern  Spanish 
Prose.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature.  Commercial  Spanish 
and  Correspondence.  Teachers’  Course.  Italian.  Begin- 
ning Italian. 
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Department  of  Zoology. 

General  Zoology.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  Histology  and 
Embryology.  Field  Zoology,  Animal  Ecology,  and  Animal 
Behavior.  Osteology,  Evolution  and  Historical  Zoolog^v  Cur- 
rent Biological  Topics.  Summer  Course  at  the  Marine  Bi- 
ological Laboratory 

Organizations  at  Wabash  College  are  the  following: 

The  Student  Council,  manages  the  commercial  depart- 
ment, plans  the  budget,  etc. 

Oratory  and  Debate,  permanent  features  of  Wabash. 

Inter-Collegiate  Oratorical  Contests,  in  the  contests  of 
which  Wabash  has  won  honors. 

The  Botanical  Society  is  a club  restricted  to  under-gradu- 
ates. 

The  Glee  Club  under  the  leadership  - and  tutelage  of 
Professor  Cowles,  formerly  Dean  of  the  College,  has  won 
large  credit  and  their  music  is  a permanent  feature. 

The  Waliash  Bulletin  is  under  charge  of  the  Alumni  Sec- 
retary. 

The  Fraternities  at  Wabash  College  are  listed  as  follows: 

Beta  Theta,  Pi — Founded  1839  at  Miami  University;  Tan 
Chapter  Established  1816;  Official  Publication:  Beta  Theta 
Pi ; Colors : Pink  and  Blue ; Flower : American  Beauty  Rose. 

Phi  Delta  Theta — Founded  1848  at  Miami  University; 
Indiana  Beta  Chapter  estaiilished  1850;  Official  Publication: 
The  Scroll;  Colors:  Argent  and  Azure;  Flower:  White  Carna- 
tion. 

Phi  Gamma  Delta — Founded  1848  at  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College;  Psi  Chapter  established  1866;  Official  Pub- 
lication: The  Phi  Gamma  Delta;  Color:  Royal  Purple; 

Flower : Heliotrope. 

Delta  Tail  Delta< — Founded  1859  at  Bethany  College; 
Beta  Psi  Chapter  established  in  1872;  Official  Publication: 
The  Rainbow;  Flower:  Pansv;  Colors:  Purple,  White  and 
Gold. 

Kappa  Sigma — Founded  at  University  of  Virginia  1867; 
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Alpha  Chapter  established  1895;  Official  Publication:  The 
Caduceus ; Flower : Lily  of  the  Yalley ; Colors : Scarlet,  White 
and  Emerald  Green. 

Sigma  Chi — Founded  1855  at  Miami  Lmiversity;  Delta 
Chi  Chapter  established  1880,  re-established  1909 ; Official 
Publication : Sigma  Chi  Quarterly ; Colors : Blue  and  Gold ; 
Flower:  White  Pose. 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha — Founded  1909  at  University  of  Bos- 
ton; Alpha  Kappa  Chapter  established  May  20,  1918;  Official 
Publication:  The  Purple  Green  and  Gold;  Colors:  Purple, 
Green  and  Gold;  Fraternity  Flower:  Blue  Violet. 

Theta  Delta  Sigma — Established  at  Wabash  College,  Jan- 
uary 15,  1921;  Colors:  Black  and  White;  Flower:  Sweet  Pea. 

The  Wabash  Association  of  Independent  Men — Organized 
November  3,  1920. 

The  Wabash— FahliAied  by  the  Senior  Class.  The  oldest 
College  magazine  AVest  of  the  Alleghanies. 

Tan  Kappa  Alpha — The  National  Honorary  Forensic 
Fraternity. 

The  Botanieal  Societg — Restricted  to  undergraduates  in 
Advanced  Botany. 

The  Glee  Chib — Hitherto  under  direction  of  Prof.  F.  H. 
Cowles  which  accounts  for  its  great  efficiency. 

The  Press  Club — AVliich  manages  and  edits  the  Bachelor. 

The  Wabash  Players — The  College’s  Dramatic  Club.  Two 
first-class  coaches  were  secured  and  three  plays  were  enacted 
last  season. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  well  organized  and  doing  good  work. 

The  Hegira  Club — A young  and  active  institution  in 
which  the  members  are  much  interested. 

The  J.  J . J . Club — Is  Masonic  and  doing  good  work  in 
promoting  Masonry  among  the  Masonic  Students  in  the  Col- 
lege. 

La  Circle  Francaise  is  a French  Club  for  the  study  of 
French. 

The  Law  Club  consists  of  students  who  intend  to  enter 
the  legal  profession. 
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PLANS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

With  the  reception  of  the  Million  Dollar  Endowment 
Fund  which  has  been  subscribed  for  the  improvements  in 
the  building's  and  equipment  for  instruction  which  have  been 
foreshadowed  by  the  expressed  intentions  and  wishes  of  the 
faculty,  each  one  of  whom  has  laid  his  statement  of  the  needs 
of  his  department  before  the  trustees  and  management  of 
the  institution, — these  improvements  wall  be  begun  and  car- 
ried to  completion  as  soon  as  possible.  WTiile  the  College 
does  not  intend  to  make  a University  of  itself,  it  does  intend 
to  iierfect  itself  as  a man’s  first-class  college. 

While  the  Preparatory  Department  as  it  formerly  ex- 
isted, has  passed  away,  I believe  students  are  still  received 
who  are  not  prepared  to  enter  the  Freshman  class,  to  make 
up  their  deficiencies,  but  in  time  I presume,  that  as  sug- 
gested, no  preparatory  students  will  be  received.  This  will 
allow  a larger  class  of  graduates  than  has  heretofore  been 
possible. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case  this  book  is  largely  autobi- 
ographical, supplemental  somewhat,  to  my  Family  History 
written  for  my  80th  anniversary  celebration.  I can  hardly 
avoid  ‘‘butting  in”  with  my  own  personality,  but  as  Andrew 
Carnegie  says  in  his  own  Autobiography,  the  history  and 
reminiscences  of  the  individual,  however  humble,  are  most  in- 
teresting to  the  reader.  Chauncey  Depew  writes  to  the  same 
effect.  The  autobiography  and  reminiscences  are  correspond- 
ingly that  much  more  interesting  and  no  one  reading  those  of 
the  two  named  here  would  lay  them  down  for  the  most  en- 
trancing novel  ever  written.  Likewise  biographies  among 
readers  are  more  treasured  than  the  standard  histories.  Of 
this  class,  Senator  Beveridge’s  Life  of  John  Marshall,  four 
volumes,  I have  recently  read,  are  most  instructive  as  well  as 
fascinating  and  one  learns  more  of  the  WMr  of  the  Revolution, 
its  causes  etc.,  and  of  the  life  of  Washington  and  of  the  early 
heroes,  statesmen  and  politicians  and  of  the  building  of  the 
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Constitution  and  establishment  of  onr  government  than  has 
ever  been  put  in  books  before. 

I hope  my  scant  contribution  to  the  history  of  Wabash 
College  and  of  the  early  days  in  my  old  college  town  will  be 
of  interest. 

I am  printing  here  a brief  extract  from  the  College’s 
own  literature  concerning  its  organization  and  administra- 
tion. 

Wabash  Built  in  the  Western  Wilderness 

A century  ago  the  Wabash  country  was  a wilderness.  The 
progressive  spirit  of  her  pioneers  was  nowhere  more  definite- 
ly shown  than  by  the  establishment  of  Wabash  College.  Here 
in  the  heart  of  the  valley,  only  eleven  years  after  the  arrival 
of  the  first  white  famJly  in  Crawfordsville,  was  founded  an 
institution  destined  to  be  the  foremost  men’s  college  in  the 
Middle  West. 

To  four  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  who 
penetrated  the  country  a few  years  previous  to  the  settle- 
ment of  Crawfordsville  is  due  the  idea  of  founding  the  col- 
lege. It  only  needed  the  enthusiasm  of  one  of  their  members, 
Pev.  John  M.  Ellis,  to  bring  together  the  leaders  of  the  tiny 
settlement  at  ‘ Jhe  old  brick  house”  in  Crawfordsville.  This 
meeting  on  the  21st  of  November,  1832,  brought  about  the 
organization  of  a Board  of  Trustees.  The  Honorable  Wil- 
liamson Dunn  offered  as  a site  a tract  of  fifteen  acres  on  the 
north  edge  of  the  town;  the  following  year  the  State  Legis- 
lature granted  a charter  under  the  name  of  ‘‘The  Wabash 
Manual  Labour  College  and  Teachers  Seminary,”  and  the 
college  became  a reality. 

The  first  building  was  completed  in  1834  and  opened  its 
doors  to  the  twelve  original  students.  Here  in  the  wilderness 
of  Indiana  was  an  institution  worthy  of  any  settlement  in 
America.  Though  the  little  village  boasted  of  no  more  than 
one  hundred  fifty  homes,  the  population  was  intelligent,  en- 
terprising and  hearty,  and  the  school  was  as  pure  in  its  con- 
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formity  to  recognized  academic  standards  as  anv  in  New 
England. 

New  England  made  a double  contribution  to  the  strug- 
gling college  the  first  few  years  of  its  growth:  First  its 
traditions  and  its  educational  ideals,  and  second  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  carry  the  enterprise  through  its  first  difficult 
period. 

And  no  less  a man  than  the  leader  of  the  most  popular 
Presbyterian  church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  Kev  Elihu 
Baldwin,  came  to  direct  the  youthful  institution.  “A  man 
of  great  urbanity  as  well  as  kindness  of  heart,”  wrote  a 
young  Virginian,  Mr.  Parsons  in  his  “Tour  of  Indiana  in 
1840,”  who  visited  the  college  in  1840.  Caleb  Mills,  so  long 
a leading  figure  in  the  life  of  the  college,  he  regarded  as 
“one  of  the  greatest  men  I have  met  in  the  western  country. 
Here  is  a man  who  has  come  into  the  community  without  a 
thought  of  self  ....  He  has  been  able  to  see  a future  for 
this  loved  Wabash  Country  when  its  forests  will  be  levelled, 
its  fields  tilled,  its  population  doubled,  yea  trebled,  and  he  is 
now  engaged  in  forging  the  weapons  by  which  its  insidious 
enemv , Ignoiance,  shall  be  laid  low.  To  hear  him  was  to 
forget  all  thought  of  self,  to  yearn  to  do  something  as  he  is 
doing  for  the  betterment  of  one’s  kind.” 

With  such  men  at  the  helm  the  youthful  college  saw  its 
first  permanent  building  erected  on  "the  ))resent  campus  in 
1835.  The  first  graduating  class,  1838,  saw  the  building  com- 
pleted but  destroyed  by  fire  the  same  year.  State  and  coun- 
ty rallied  to  the  aid  of  the  college  and  the  ne.xt  year  saw 
old  South  Hall  restored. 

In  October,  1841,  Rev.  Charles  White,  H.  1).,  came  to 
Crawfordsville  to  be  inaugurated  as  president,  following  the 
death  of  Dr.  Baldwin.  A man  of  commanding  personality, 
dignified,  poised,  and  possessed  of  great  intellectual  power, 
he  peifoimed  his  duties  Avith  wisdom,  fidelitv  and  success.” 

He  carried  the  college  through  tAventy  years  of  steady 
groAvth  in  the  face  of  distracting  financial  problems.  The 
student  body  greAv  in  numbers  and  prominence;  the  alumni 
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began  to  assert  tliemselves  in  tlie  new  commonwealth  of  In- 
diana as  a power  for  ' learning  and  character.”  Significant 
of  his  administration  was  the  erection  of  Center  Hall  and  the 
Normal  Building  (now  Kingery  Hall),  the  change  of  the 
name  of  the  institution  to  ‘'Wabash  College,”  the  securing 
of  the  Rose  Professorship  of  Chemistry  and  Geology,  the 
White  Chair  of  English  and  the  Beecher  Professorship  of 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy.  This  last  was  given  by 
Hr.  Henry  INard  Beecher  who  for  fourteen  years  was  a 
trustee  of  the  college. 

When  the  great  question  between  the  North  and  the 
South  arose,  almost  to  a man  Wabash  replied  to  President 
Lincoln’s  call  to  arms.  In  a single  day  an  entire  company 
was  raised. 

After  Dr.  White,  Dr.  Joseph  Farrond  Tuttle,  D.  D.,  LL.I). 
presided  ably  over  Wabash  for  thirty  years,  then  from  1892 
to  1899  George  Stockton  Burroughs,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  then  until 
1906  William  Patterson  Kane,  D.  D.,  LL.D.  Since  1907 
George  Lewes  Mackintosh,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  one  of  Wabash  s 
own  graduates,  has  headed  the  college  and  it  is  sincerely 
hoped  that  it  will  be  many  and  many  a day  before  his  succes- 
sor will  be  needed. 
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OTHEK  EDUCATIONAL  ^lEDlUAlS 

Of  course  the  college  or  university  is  not  the  last  fea- 
ture ill  one’s  education.  Next  after  parental  instruction  and 
counsel  it  is  conceded  there  are  other  great  factors  in  the 
cause  of  civilization;  education  and  progress,  the  public 
schools,  the  college,  the  library,  the  press  and  the  pulpit.  Of 
course  the  college  is  a most  important  one  but  it  is  only  a 
half-way  house,  the  open  doorway.  After  tlie  college,  the  li- 
brary is  a wonderful  heljier.  The  college  is  the  “Open 
Sesame,”  the  library  keeps  the  door  always  open. 

The  ]jI braky 

After  the  college  about  the  next  best  medium  for  general 
education  is  the  library.  Thanks  to  America’s  greatest  phil- 
anthropist, Andrew  Carnegie,  nearly  every  city  or  town  in 
America  has  a public  library,  and  its  patrons  ‘include  nearly 
e^eiy  citizen  in  the  j)lace.  School  and  college  pupils  use  it 
largely,  and  business  men  and  their  families  are  large  patrons 
of  the  hbrary.  Its  use  by  laborers  is  surpiisingly  great. 
Alany  men  out  of  employment  spend  much  of  their  time  there. 
The  college  graduate  finds  it  necessary  to  go  there  to  niece 
out  his  education.  The  library  is  what  sup])orts  the  publish- 
ing Jiouses  and  the  authors.  Shut  up  the  libraries  and  the 
publishing  houses  would  go  broke.  Of  late  years  publishers 
have  been  catering  to  the  readers  of  light  literature  mostly, 
and  the  managers  of  libraries  seem  to  cater  also  to  the  same 
taste.  If  more  care  were  taken  in  the  selection  of  books  there 
would  be  a change  in  the  taste  of  the  readers.  ''Fhere  are 
main'  novels  now  published  of  a sensuous  character,  which 
tend  to  demoralize,  which  should  never  be  allowed  in  a library 
and  if  they  were  not  on  the  shelves  of  the  library  better 
books  would  be  read  instead.  There  is  plenty,  of  good  fiction 
to  be  had,  and  people  both  old  and  young,  would  just  as  read- 
ily take  the  good  book  from  the  library  as  the  bad.  The  movies 
Iiave  been  much  censured,  to  their  great  advantage  and  the 
same  could  be  done  by  the  library.  If  Andy  Carnegie  were 
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alive,  and  would  go  througli  the  catalogues,  he  would  throve 
out  a large  number  of  books  from  every  library. 

While  in  Philadelphia  in  the  early  sixties  Geo.  W.  Ghilds 
of  the  Press  took  me  to  the  public  library.  We  made  a pretty 
thorough  inspection  of  it  and  I decided  that  when  I got  back 
to  Des  Moines  I would  inaugurate  a campaign  for  a,  public 
library  there.  I soon  got  a few  men  of  the  right  stripe  inter- 
ested and  called  a public  meeting,  which  was  largely  attended. 
It  was  decided  to  start  a library  and  they  started  by  asking 
everybody  to  take  a yearly  membership  at  $3.00,  but  I made 
a bold  move  for  one  hundred  life  memberships  at  $50.00  and  got 
them  without  trouble.  Our  library  was  a success  from  the  start. 
I was  on  the  committee  to  select  the  books.  The  rest  of  the 
committee  wanted  history  and  books  of  reference  and  wanted 
to  cut  out  all  fiction  except  the  classics,  Scott,  Dickens  and 
Thackeray,  and  I had  a fight  to  get  a line  of  novels.  They  said 
I was  in  the  book  business  and  could  sell  all  the  novels  in  my 
store,  but  I stuck  to  it  and  finally  got  Harper’s  Family  Library 
of  five  hundred  volumes.  It  was  the  best  I could  do  at  the 
time.  That  lot  of  books  had  to  be  rebound  twice  while  most 
of  the  other  books  had  not  been  opened.  However  the  library 
grew  and  was  appreciated.  The  city  took  it  over  and  put  up 
a fine  building  which  cost  nearly  a half  million  dollars,  with 
a hundred  and  thirty  thousand  volumes.  I had  a letter  not 
long  since  from  the  librarian,  inviting  me  to  their  annual 
meeting  of  the  board  and  promising  me  an  ovation  as  the 
promoter  and  campaigner  of  the  city  library.  Thirty  years 
ago,  I turned  over  my  proof-reader  to  the  library  and  she 
remained  librarian  until  a year  or  two  ago. 

I have  kept  my  interest  in  libraries  ever  since.  In  1896 
when  Andrew  Carnegie  was  bestowing  libraries  in  every  town 
or  city  which  would  ask  for  one,  I was  Ihdng  in  Lincoln,  111., 
and  wrote  him  that  a lady  in  Des  Moines,  a friend  of  mine, 
who  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  his  in  Pittsburgh,  had 
talked  about  him  to  me  and  that  I wanted  him  to  put  Lincoln, 
Illinois,  on  his  list  for  a library.  I got  the  city  council  and 
the  school  board  interested  and  we  had  a favorable  response 
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:l:rom  him  in  which  he  sent  ns  $'25,000.  The  president  of  the 
school  board  managed  to  get  hold  of  the  money  and  took  it 
on  himself  to  contract  with  a Chicago  builder  to  bnild  the 
house.  He  reported  that  it  was  to  be  $30,000  and  claimed 
that  he  put  up  the  extra  five  thousand.  After  the  building 
was  finished  he  put  up  a bronze  tablet  in  the  library  saying 
that:  ‘^This  library  was  erected  by  the  generosity  of  Andrew 

Carnegie  and  Mr. . ’ ’ The  paper  in  Springfield  appeared 

not  long  after  with  a little  item  stating  that  in  a neighboring 
city  a tablet  had  been  placed  in  the  new  City  Library,  giving 
the  inscription  on  the  tablet,  and  saying  that  the  general  be- 
lief was  that  the  library  was  erected  by  Andrew  Carnegie 

and  the  tablet  by  Mr.  . ” There  was  some  chuckling 

in  the  library  tovm. 

Andrew  Carnegie’s  interest  in  libraries  began  soon  after 
he  came  to  America.  Col.  James  Anderson  of  Pittsburgh  had 
a library  of  four  hundred  volumes  and  announced  that  he 
would  open  his  library  to  working  boys.  Andy  wanted  books, 
so  he  wrote  a note  signed  ‘AVorking  Boy”  and  sent  it  to  the 
press.  In  his  first  article  to  the  press,  he  said  he  was  a 
working  boy  without  a trade.  The  editor  said  in  his  paper 
'AVill  the  working  boy  without  a trade  call  at  the  office  f” 
That  letter  secured  the  privileges  of  the  library  and  made 
a life-long  friend  of  Mr.  Anderson.  Mdien  fortune  smiled  on 
Andy  he  erected  a monument  to  Col.  Anderson  in  Alleghany 
which  bears  this  inscription:  “To  Col.  James  Anderson. 
Founder  of  Free  Libraries  in  AVestern  Pennsylvania.  He 
oiDened  his  library  to  working  l)oys  and  upon  Saturday  after- 
noons acted  as  librarian,  thus  dedicating  not  only  his  books 
but  himself  to  the  noble  work.  This  monument  is  erected  in 
grateful  remembrance  liy  Andrew  Carnegie,  one  of  the  work- 
ing boys  to  whom  were  these  precious  treasures  of  knowledge 
and  imagination  through  which  youth  may  ascend.”  Andy’s 
father  had  originated  the  first  library  in  a small  way  in  the 
town  of  Dumfurtin,  Scotland,  Avhere  Andy  was  born.  The 
first  library  Carnegie  built  was  a fine  one  in  that  town  which 
was  dedicated  by  his  mother  in  1881. 
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The  greatest  single  benefaction  ever  made  by  any  man 
was  the  donation  of  the  library  to  the  towns  and  cities  of 
America  and  of  the  world.  Soon  after  the  building  of  the 
library  at  Dnmfurtin  he  put  live  and  a quarter  million  dollars 
in  sixty-eight  branch  libraries  in  New  York  and  then  twenty 
more  libraries  in  Brooklyn.  Then  a line  library  was  given 
to  Pittsburgh  with  a museum,  picture  gallery,  technical 
schools  and  a school  for  young  women,  which  cost  him  twenty- 
four  millions  of  dollars.  Then  he  formed  his  splendid  scheme 
for  supplying  towns  and  cities  everywhere  with  libraries, 
and  in  that  distribution  he  has  built  two  thousand  and  ninety- 
eight  libraries  in  the  United  States  and  one  thousand  else- 
vdiere.  He  also  gave  largely  to  all  sorts  of  institutions  for 
dissemination  of  knowledge  and  for  every  good  work.  He 
gave  organs  to  four  thousand  and  ninety-two  churches  in  the 
United  States  and  as  many  in  other  countries.  His  total  an- 
nounced expenditures  for  these  objects  exceeded  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  dollars,  besides  the  many  millions  of 
private  benefactions  of  which  he  gave  the  world  no  account. 
His  gifts  to  over  five  hundred  colleges  were  very  large.  One 
to  Tuskegee  college  was  $ti00,000,  and  he  specified  a large 
sum  for  Booker  Washington  which  Mr.  Washington  declined, 
not  accepting  anything  but  a bare  support. 

Two  additional  means  of  education  are  at  the  front — 
the  pulpit  and  the  press.  The  pulpit  is  ably  speaking  for  it- 
self, and  the  press  is  keeping  school  daily  and  weekly  with 
almost  hourly  editions.  Both  pulpit  and  press  are  deserving 
of  the  highest  credit.  Unlike  the  college,  they  have  no  vaca- 
tions. 

Instead  of  building  up  some  large  universities  Mr.  Carne- 
gie said  that  the  smaller  institutions,  the  college  especially, 
Avere  in  greater  need  of  help  and  that  it  would  be  a better  use 
of  surplus  wealth  to  aid  them,  and  he  confined  his  contribu- 
tions to  them.  Afterwards  he  joined  with  Mr.  Rockefeller 
and  the  General  Educational  Board  and  worked  in  unison. 

There  have  been  other  great  benefactions,  but  none  so 
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widely  and  wisely  distributed  as  those  to  the  library  interests 
given  by  Mr.  Carnegie. 

The  public  good  and  progress  begins  with  the  public 
schools ; then  the  high  school ; the  college ; the  nniversitv  and 
the  library.  For  the  public  school  system,  Indiana  is  under 
extreme  obligation  to  Prof.  Mills  of  iVabash  College;  for  the 
college  and  higher  education  greatly  to  "Wabash  College. 
There  are  other  tine  colleges  in  Indiana  and  the  M^est,  but  for 
very  nearly  a century  IVabash  has  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  the  smaller  colleges. 

Crawfords ville  has  often  been  called  the  ‘‘Athens  of  In- 
dianay’  where  things  of  the  mind  were  more  highly  regarded 
than  material  atfairs.  Fven  before  sidewalks  were  built 
in  the  town  there  were  three  libraries  opened  to  the  use  of 
the  county,  one  of  them  having  been  brought  at  great  expense 
from  Xew  York. 

County  Libraries  Increasing 

A demand  for  an  increase  of  library  facilities,  and  for 
an  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  books  of  fiction,  has 
gone  forth  and  must  be  met.  Leora  J.  Lewis,  field  librarian 
of  the  free  library  commission  of  South  Dakota  says : 

The  demand  for  books — good  books — has  gone  into  a 
definite  upward  trend  and  it  comes  no  less  from  country  than 
from  tOMm,’’  she  says:  “MTthin  recent  years  library  circula- 
tion lists  have  been  subject  to  an  animal  increase  of  fnllv  15 
per  cent. 

“Xew  expedients  have  been  forced  constantly  upon  the 
tree  library  commission  to  help  meet  the  urge  from  rural 
sections.  Many  town  libraries  Jiave  been  thrown  open  freelv 
or  on  a free  basis  to  readers  of  the  entire  adjacent  countrv, 
but  the  only  adequate  remedy  lies  in  the  county  librarv.  ” 

In  looking  over  a list  of  the  public  libraries  in  the  United 
States  I discover  such  a number  of  memorial  libraries  scat- 
tered everwvhere  that  there  almost  seems  to  be  a mania  for 
endowing  public  libraries.  There  have  been  so  many  philan- 
thropists everyvdiere,  that  it  seems  to  be  a favored  benefac- 
tion of  the  local  men,  who  have  something  to  leave  besides 
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what  they  leave  to  their  families,  to  endow  a local  library. 
It  is  one  way  they  have  of  sJiowing  their  belief  in  the  effici- 
ency of  books,  and  an  acknowledgement  of  the  pleasure  and 
benefit  they  have  received  from  them. 

The  New  York  prison  at  Sing  Sing  has  only  two  thousand 
volumes  in  its  library.  If  I were  a convict  there  and  were 
allowed  time  and  light  enough  to  read  by,  I should  have  to 
have  a short  term  or  break  out. 

I took  occasion  recently  to  run  over  a list  of  the  public 
libraries  in  the  United  States  and  find  they  are  distributed 
amongst  the  different  states  with  the  books  about  as  follows: 

Alabama,  535,330;  Arizona,  226,300;  Arkansas,  334,400; 
California,  5,051,350;  Colorado,  925,473;  Connecticut  8,191,- 
057 ; Delaware,  268,002 ; Dist.  of  Columbia,  6,916,955 ; Florida, 
164,841;  Georgia,  488,285;  Idaho,  200,212;  Illinois,  6,228,421; 
Indiana,  2,035,176;  Iowa,  1,855,971;  Kansas,  1,493,786;  Ken- 
tucky, 830,651;  Louisiana,  426,147;  Maine,  1,391,185;  Mary- 
land, 1,659,492;  Massachusetts,  9,893,320;  Michigan,  2,748,122; 
Minnesota,  2,883,534;  Mississippi,  276,126;  Missouri,  1,- 
177,645;  Montana,  431,356;  Nebraska,  951,629;  Nevada,  144,- 
171;  New  Hampshire,  1,476,650;  New  Jersey,  2,383,743;  New 
York  City,  1,759,968;  NeAv  York  State,  14,765,038;  North 
Carolina,  1,510,474;  North  Dakota,  303,630;  Oklahoma,  370,- 
065 ; Ohio,  4,598,057 ; Oregon,  921,141 ; Pennsylvania,  6,434,- 
939;  Rhode  Island,  1,417,805;  South  Dakota,  364,632;  Tennes- 
see, 928,265;  Texas,  999,134;  Utah,  316,684;  Anrginia,  800,960; 
Vermont,  1,108,221;  Washington,  984,986;  West  Virginia, 
392,655;  Wisconsin,  2,117,242;  Wyoming,  198,000;  Total  94,- 
131,531. 

There  are  about  112,000,000  people  in  the  United  States 
There  must  be  at  least  an  average  of  five  books  to  the  person 
in  the  private  libraries  and  homes  of  the  people  besides  the 
school  books,  the  law  books  in  law  libraries  and  law  offices. 
How  truthful  the  samng  ‘'Of  making  books  there  is  no 
end.”  The  total  number  can  never  be  enumerated. 

If  the  books  of  the  Bible  were  printed  and  published  sep 
arately  in  handsome,  convenient  volumes  that  one  could  have 
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at  hand  or  even  cany  in  liis  pocket  or  grip  wlien  he  Avas 
iravelling,  it  Avould  be  read  much  oftener  than  it  is  and  its 
literary  character  and  its  wisdom  and  even  its  romance 
greatly  enjoyed.  I have  read  it  throngli  seriatim  three 
times  and  there  is  some  mighty  good  reading  aside  from  its 
religious  character. 

Since  Avriting  the  above  I have  learned  that  such  an 
edition  has  just  been  issued  and  I have  possessed  myself  of  a 
set.  It  is  in  thirty  Amlumes. 

If  one  Avere  confined  to  hut  four  hooks  aside  from  those 
of  recent  times  the  Bible,  Plato,  the  Spectator  and  Shake- 
speare Avould  make  a pretty  complete  library.  To  read  all 
the  readable  books  Avould  take  a long  life  and  no  method 
has  yet  been  devised  Avherehy  life  can  he  extended  to  Methu- 
selean  limits,  though  Roger  Bacon  some  seA^en  centuries  ago 
promulgated  a specific  for  that  purpose. 

There  is  no  eAudence  that  he  adopted  his  oaaui  specific, 
for  he  only  lived  to  be  eighty.  And  in  all  the  centuries  since, 
no  certain  Avay  to  extend  life  has  been  discoAmred,  except  to 
keep  busy  so  that  the  old  man  Avith  the  scythe  cannot  catch 
up  Avith  you.  Keep  at  Avork,  don’t  eat  too  much  and  don’t 
Avorry.  As  a rule  that  Avill  enable  you  to  add  a decade  or  two, 
but  Methuselah  has  held  the  record  for  a good  many  cen- 
turies and  Avill  still  Avear  the  ribbon. 

And  the  old  patriarchal  philosophers,  ])oets,  mathema- 
ticians and  sages  still  head  the  lists  in  their  lines;  Socrates, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Isocrates  and  others,  four  or  fiAm  centuries 
before  Christ  in  philosophy  and  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pindar, 
David  and  Solomon  in  poetry,  some  of  them  living  nearly  a 
thousand  years  back  of  Christ,  also  Pythagoras,  Euclid  and 
others.  Are  there  noAV,  or  liaA^e  there  been,  any  philosophers 
or  poets  or  Avriters  AAdiose  fame  aauII  live  so  long?  Nearly  all 
those  just  named  Avere  Greeks,  and  then  there  Avas  Virgil 
and  Horace  and  Ovid  and  other  Romans.  Has  life  since  pro- 
duced any  Alexanders  or  Hannibals  or  Caesars  to  fight  our 
battles?  But  perhaps  in  the  distant  future  a Napoleon,  a 
Washington,  or  a Grant  may  loom  up. 
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While  some  of  the  finest  literature  of  the  world  has 
been  produced  by  American  writers,  there  has  been  hut  little 
in  the  last  decade  or  two  which  has  been  destined  to  live. 
More  sensuous  writing  has  been  published  recently  than  has 
ever  appeared  before.  A magazine  writer  recently  in  urging 
a higher  class  of  fiction  said:  ‘'An  American  woman  has 
recently  published  a book,  in  Avhich  she  used  no  word  for 
which  she  could  find  a coarser  synonym.” 

It  has  been  claimed  that  Paris  has  set  the  fashion  for 
indecent  literature,  as  well  as  being  the  pleasure-loving  city 
of  the  world,  but  a recent  writer  says  its  people  are  the 
“quietest,  most  exemplary,  most  economical  and  industrious 
people  in  the  world,  and  that  no  people  are  so  devoted  to 
literature.”  There  is  no  city  so  endowed  with  libraries.  The 
National  Library  which  I visited  in  1881,  spending  a day 
there,  has  over  three  million  volumes  with  110,000  valuable 
inanuscripts.  There  are  one  hundred  thirty-five  libraries, 
with  a total  of  11,000,000  volumes.  1 had  with  me  a little 
volume  printed  in  1807,  said  to  be  the  smallest  book  ever 
produced  with  the  printed  (engraved)  page  one-half  by  three- 
fourths  inches,  but  iii  a large  collection  of  little  books  there 
\vas  no  book  nearly  as  small  as  this  special  volume  although 
printed  in  Paris.  It  was  shown  to  the  librarians,  who  showed 
it  to  all  officials  in  the  library.  It  created  quite  an  interest. 
This  book  Avas  given  to  me  by  a master  printer  Avho  super- 
intended my  publisliing  department  for  a few  years.  It  had 
been  given  him  in  Japan  by  a French  officer  many  years 
before.  I owned  it  sixty  years,  but  it  is  now  in  possession  of 
Mrs.  Leonard,  librarian  of  the  CraAvfordsville  library.  It  con- 
tains the  La  Fontaine  Fables,  several  engravings  and  some 
poems.  This  little  book  Avas  featured  in  Current  Literature 
thirty  years  ago  with  illustrations  of  it,  as  the  smallest  book 
in  the  world. 

It  was  my  privilege,  aud  my  great  pleasure,  to  have  had 
the  acquaintance,  although  but  a youth,  of  many  of  the 
trustees  and  officials  of  the  college  and  the  friendship  of  a 
number  of  them,  besides  Presidents  Baldwin,  White,  Tuttle 
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raid  now  President  ^Mackintosh.  I knew  the  entire  earliest 
facidty;  Professors  iMills,  Hovey,  Thomson,  Humphrey, 
Twiniag  and  iMilligan,  then  Professors  Campbell,  W.  C.  White 
Horace  Hovey,  and  Professor  Hadley.  I have  counted  up  in 
the  directory  tifty-fonr  of  the  trustees  and  otficials  of  the  col- 
lege whom  I knew  personally.  I mention  this  as  my  warrant 
for  undertaking  to  write  up  the  college,  especially  as  I am 
understood  to  be  the  oldest  living  abash  man  except  i\Ir. 
Gordon  of  Eureka,  Kansas,  now  one  hundred  and  three  years 
old.  He  left  college  in  1843  when  he  was  twenty  years  old 
to  get  married.  He  is  still  alive  and  proud  to  have  been  an 
eaily  abash  boy.  I have  been  called  upon  so  often  to 
tell  of  the  early  days  of  the  town  and  of  the  college,  and 
of  the  students  and  college  incidents,  that  I feel  it  is  ud  to 
me  to  supply  my  fellow  Wabash  men  with  all  the  iiiformaPon 
1 can  about  the  early  days  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
early  times  in  the  Wabash  country. 

The  Book  of  Words 

Pecently  there  was  hrought  to  me  from  Oxford  College, 
Europe,  a copy  of  the  handsome  “Book  of  Words”  in 
which  it  gives  a full  account  of  the  great  Historical  Pageant 
of  July,  1907,  and  a complete  text  of  the  play  of  the  Pageant 
by  the  Poet  Laureate  Bobert  Bridges,  Qniller  Couch  and  other 
notables.  It  contains  illustrations  and  })rogram  of  the  origin 
and  building  of  Oxford  College,  with  practical  accounts  of  the 
various  episodes  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  college, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  city  in  727  to  Rndimenta  of  iMaster 
and  Scholar,  to  the  beginning  of  the  university  in  1110. 

It  gives  the  episode  of  Eriar  Roger  Bacon,  whose  acclaim- 
ants  now  claim  he  prophesied  all  the  late  inventions,  under 
the  dictum  of  “Xothing  new  under  the  sim’’’  in  which  Bacon 
details  his  various  prophecies  of  future  discoveries.  He  2^i'o- 
dtices  his  pandora  box  and  explains  to  iMarco  Polo  his  marvel- 
ous wonders.  He  says  to  Polo  : 
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^‘Yor  know  that  I have  deeply  pondered  o’er 
The  problem  of  prolonging  human  life — 

Witness  my  Opus  Majns,  Section  VI 
Exemplnm  II — and  by  prolonged  search 
I have  produced  this  wondrous  panacea. 

Compact  of  drugs,  gathered  from  every  shore 
From  Taprobane  to  the  Fortunate  Isles. 

These  magic  globules  from  this  scarlet  box, 

Taken  with  careful  regularity, 

Bestow  upon  the  happy  purchaser 
The  thousand  winters  of  Methuselah.” 

(This  panacea,  compounded  by  the  great  scientist  Bacon 
was  a.  mixture  of  pounded  pearls,  spermaceti,  aloes,  gold, 
Syrian  snake’s  flesh,  etc.) 

Polo  dissents.  He  replies: 

‘H  fancy  that  I heard  in  far  Cathay 
Of  pills  that  promised  much  the  same  result 
And  yet  the  public  was  but  half  convinced 
There  was  too  much  competition  in  the  line.  ’ ’ 

While  Oxford  produces  her  predicting  Bacon  we  will 
‘'bring  home  the  bacon”  in  the  person  of  our  Edison — and 
our  Wabash  scientists. 

Under  the  head  of  "The  Masque  of  Medieval  Learning” 
there  is  considerable  humor  as  well  as  some  fine  poetry,  some 
witty  verses  and  much  sentiment,  both  in  Latin  and  English. 
Here  is  a little  ditty  I refer  to  the  Professor  of  Economics : 

Hear  Ye  the  bees,  in  the  flowers, 

Neath  the  trees,  they  are  busy. 

And  they  hum,  like  a dizzy  rolling  drum. 

How  it  quivers  in  the  breeze 
Like  the  throbbing  of  the  pulses 
Or  the  pattings  of  the  showers 
Hear  Ye  the  bees ! 
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And  now  let  Dean  Cowles  anglicize  these  verses  taken 
from  the  Oxford  pageantic  stunt: 

Iste  mundus 

furi  hmidus 

fal  sa  prestal  gandia 

quae  defluent 

et  decarsunt 

velut  campi  lilia 

Res  camalis 

les  mortalis 

valde  transitoria 

frangit  transit 

velut  umbra 

quae  non  est  corpora. 

When  King  James  came  to  Oxford  in  16()5  and  saw^  the 
Bodleian  Library  he  said  he  washed  he  might  end  his  days 
there  a captive,  chained  like  the  books.  He  w^as  very  proud  of 
his  learning.  He  showed  his  appreciation  by  sending  copies 
of  his  own  books.  The  book  contains  a full  page  portrait  of 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  the  founder  of  the  library. 

The  field  of  study  in  which  the  college  has  the  greatest 
opportunity  and  progress  is  that  of  science,  and  in  that  field 
chemistry,  engineering  and  electricity  are  the  three  depart- 
ments where  lie  the  greatest  prizes.  These  sciences  will 
control  production,  agriculture,  transportation,  and  wuirfare. 
Education  controls  the  progress  of  the  future.  The  teacher 
is  back  of  it  all.  China,  Russia,  India  are  great  unworked 
fields  yet  to  be  taught.  In  these  fields  America  can  be  de- 
pended on  to  do  her  share. 

When  Wabash  celebrates  her  Centennial  in  1932  she  will 
show  Oxford  how  to  do  a pageant.  As  it  is  only  seven  or 
eig'ht  }mars  away,  her  Bridges  and  Quiller  Couches  must  be 
cultivating  the  Muse  and  getting  ready  for  it. 

The  Quarter  Centennial,  celebrated  in  1859,  wuis  her  cele- 
bration of  the  25th  Commencement  and  not  the  organization 
of  the  college. 
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I would  like  to  be  able  to  stick  around”  until  then,  but 
I will  doubtless  have  received  my  final  papers  before  the 
Centennial. 


How  Our  Time  Is  Spent 

A statistician  in  the  London  Daily  Herald  parcels  out  the 
total  time  in  the  life  of  a man  seventy  years  old,  totaling  the 
time  in  years  that  is  devoted  to  each  of  his  activities,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Sleep  23  years;  Sickness  1 1-2  years;  Eating  3 years;  Wash- 
ing, shaving,  dressing  2 1-4  years;  School  1 1-4  years;  Work 
18  years ; Reading  7 years ; Play  1 3-4  years ; Entertainments, 
etc.,  1-2  year;  Walking,  trains,  etc.,  2 1-4  years;  Waiting  for 
trains,  etc.,  15  days;  Sweethearting  60  days;  Idling  2 1-2 
years;  Sundries  7 years;  Total  70  years  and  75  days. 

According  to  this  the  time  devoted  to  education  is  hardly 
its  share;  school  a year  and  a quarter,  reading  seven  years, 
total  eight  and  one-fourth  years.  Waiting  for  trains  con- 
sumes fifteen  days  and  sweethearting  sixty  days,  while  in 
sleep  are  spent  twenty-three  years  and  work  eighteen  years. 
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An  Acknowledgment 

This  book  was  written  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  since  January 
this  year,  in  the  finest  wfinter  weather  this  wn*iter  has  ever 
experienced,  with  not  a single  bad  day  in  the  whole  three 
months.  I feel  it  my  duty  to  say  a wmrd  or  two  for  that  fine 
city.  It  is  picturesque  with  beautiful,  modern  buildings  and 
many  of  unique  architecture.  There  is  not  a single  frame 
building  in  the  city  as  they  are  prohibited  by  law.  They  are 
all  built  of  stone,  brick  or  cement.  Outside  of  the  city  there 
are  adobe  buildings  occupied  by  Mexican  residents.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  city  are  thousands  of  the  most  beautiful 
bungalows,  surrounded  by  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  flowers. 
El  Paso  has  a hundred  miles  of  handsome  paved  streets.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  there  are  many  fine  farms  where 
much  fruit  is  raised.  Wheat  and  other  grains  and  cotton  are 
being  introduced.  The  city  is  verging  on  to  a population  of 
a hundred  thousand.  The  city  has  one  of  the  finest  court 
houses  and  one  of  the  most  elegant  high  schools  in  America, 
with  a number  of  sanitariums  whicli  are  receiving  many  pa- 
tients from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  quite  a financial  town.  While  I was  there  a bank 
at  Albuquerque  telegraphed  there  for  help  and  one  of  the 
banks  immediately  sent  it  a million  dollars  in  currency,  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  an  aeroplane  and  the  other  half 
million  by  express.  Only  one  bank  failure  v:as  there  and  but 
few  in  all  Texas. 

Wabash  college  has  the  credit  of  having  one  of  her  grad- 
uates at  the  head  of  financial  affairs  there,  Mr.  G.  N.  Bassett, 
class  of  1901,  president  of  the  State  National  bank.  His  cash- 
ier, Mr.  R.  AV.  McAfee  is  also  a AVabash  man,  class  of  1903. 
There  are  a number  of  other  successful  AA'abash  men  there 
and  about  forty  in  the  state. 

El  Paso  is  the  gateway  into  Mexico.  Port  Bliss  is  one  of 
the  very  finest  and  best  as  well  as  largest  army  posts  in  the 
United  States.  The  city  is  built  light  up  to  it. 
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